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PREHISTORIC POTTERY FROM CYPRUS. 


CYPRUS AND ITS REMAINS. 


By H. S. ATWATER. 


HE book of the world does not always lie 

with its pages flung widely open; there is 
many a turned-down leaf that conceals strange 
facts which tend to flash a broad light over 
hitherto darkened historical incidents. This 
lesson is constantly in process of being learned 
through the wonderful revelations that have 
come to us within the past fifty years by the 
work of such men as Layard, Schliemann, Ces- 
nola, who, laboriously unfolding these pages, 
have thrown more light upon ancient peoplesand 
nations than could have come to us in any other 
way. 

Nations do not die without leaving behind 
them some trace of what they have been. A 
great people and country arise, they run their 
course, fall into decay, and are pushed aside, 
having served their time and purpose, to make 
room for newer and more vital energy; but 
their history survives in their tombs, in their 
utensils, in their works of art, that the dust of 
ages, more merciful than man, has gathered 
closely above and around them, guarding them 
for generations yet unborn. 

What awe and reverence must Layard have 
felt as the great winged Bulls of Assyria stood 
at last unearthed in their first perfection to the 
light of day, after centuries of darkness and 
oblivion! What wonder and triumph must 
have entered the heart of Schliemann as he 
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found his own historical theory confirmed by 
the treasures of Troy and Hissarlik! What 
happiness for Cesnola as he followed, step by 
step, the ancient history of Cyprus, revealed in 
its tombs and art, for no one of the ancient 
islands possesses more of interest to the anti- 
quary than Cyprus, the Chittim of the Old 
Testament. 

Settled probably by the Pheenicians, who 
were drawn to Cyprus as early as the time of 
Homer by the unlimited supply of copper its 
mines offered for use in their famed metal 
works, we find it revolting in the time of Hiram, 
King of Tyre,the contemporary of Kings David 
and Solomon, against the tribute levied by 
Hiram, the rebellion being subdued, however, 
by his strong hand. It would also appear that 
the Pheenicians were not the sole inhabitants of 
the island, but that several colonies from the 
mainland of Greece also settled there, the 
legendary hero of which was Cinyras, to whom 
was attributed the invention of hammer, anvil, 
tongs, and other tools used in metal-working, 
and who ruled the island when the Trojan expe- 
dition started forth. He it was who forged the 
armor of Agememnon, but who in every way 
appears to have been a very unreliable person, 
judging from the stories told of his evasion of 
his sworn contracts in anything but a dignified 
or kingly manner. 
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One such legend runs that Cinyras promised 
Menelaus that he would send fifty ships to Troy, 
which promise he shirked in a most remarkable 
manner by sending only one vessel and filling 
up the requisite number of forty-nine by small 
ships made of clay with crews of clay figures. 

Agememnon did not quite recognize the hu- 
mor of this proceeding, for his wrath burned 
high, and on his return from Troy he landed at 
Cyprus, expelled the faithless monarch, and 
settled part of his own Greek followers at Ama- 
thus. 

In fact, the character of the people of Cyprus 
has always been synonymous with great laxity 
of morals. coupled, as is generally the case, with 
unreliability in all the concerns of life. The 
most enervating luxury and abandon of living 
ruled in this small island, and a comedy of 
Antiphanes shows forth how the King of Neo- 
Paphos, one of their monarchs, was kept cool 
during dinner by doves hovering around him, 
and who were allured by a salve of Tyrian oil 
applied to the person of the King and made 
from a fruit which these birds liked and the 
odor of which they recognized. As they ap- 
proached his head attendants warded them off, 
the constant fluttering of their wings producing 
the necessary effect of cooling; nor does it ap- 
pear that the Geeek sage, Solon, by his life 
among them, had the slightest effect upon this 
mode of living. The fine arts would seem to 
have thriven in this island, for their tombs 
have lately given up their secrets to the world, 
and innumerable vases of curious and eccentric 
patterns and shapes have been discovered, to- 
gether with valuable sculptures, bronzes, and 
superb ornaments of gold and silver. Em- 
broidery was carried to the height of a fine art, 
for at Delphi there was a fine specimen of this 
class of work, to which was attached an epi- 
gram. showing it had been executed by Helicon, 
a son of Acesas,a native of Salamis, whom it 
was said that Pallas had inspired. Sculpture 
also attained a high position among the arts of 
Cyprus, for it was here that legend places the 
story of Pygmalion and his beantiful statue, 
whom he warmed into life by the power of his 
love; this statue, however, was carved out in 
ivory, not marble. 

Owing probably to its valuable resources, this 
island, from the year 707 B. C., appears to have 
been a bone of contention among all of the then 
known nations, constantly at strife with each 
successive one, and suffering in turn all the hor- 
rors of ancient warfare. About the year 300 
B. C. Cyprus becathe tributary to Ptolemy Sotor, 
the Egyptian, and remained in that dynasty for 
many years, when it passed over to Rome, like 
other parts of the world; and it was during the 
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reign of the Roman Tiberius that St. Paul 
visited the island and then performed in the 
presence of the Proconsul, Sergius Paulus, the 
miracle on Bar-Jesus, the sorcerer, and who, 
from the treatment that he (Paul) received at 
the hands of the Cypriotes, pronounced them to 
be the worst men in the world. Indeed, it 
seems as though the turbulent and perfidious 
people of Cyprus must have given much trou- 
ble to the civilized world at large, for Justinian 
II made a serious attempt to transfer the 
population en masse and thus leave Cyprus a 
desert. After a time the Crusaders, in their 
white armor and red crosses, made their appear- 
ance, and Cyprus became a convenient halting- 
place on their way from the West to the East, 
among whom may be mentioned Richard Cceur 
de Lion, of England, who took swift and sure 
vengeance on the people of Cyprus for an insult 
offered to his sister and Berengaria, his betrothed 
bride. 

The island Richard sold to the Knight Tem- 
plars, who grew so haughty. arrogant, and lux- 
urious that the King finally deprived them of 
it, reselling it to Guy of Lusignan, a French 
Crusader, and it was under one of his descend- 
ants, King Peter II, that the tragedy at 
Nicolia took place, when the Genoese envoys 
were thrown from the palace windows into the 
street below to punish their premeditated 
treachery against the King. So outraged was 
Genoa by this event that they dispatched a fleet 
to Cyprus, finally conquering it. 

Through marriage in the course of many 
years, the island dynasty was combined with 
that of Venice, and Catherine Cornaro ruled 
long and successfully, finally ceding it to the 
Venetians, this event having become widely 
known through the famous painting of Hans 
Maakart. 

During the latter part of the fourteenth cen- 
tury the Turks made war upon and wrested 
Cyprus from Venice in spite of her heroic 
efforts of defense, and thus Cyprus was con- 
quered by the Ottoman Empire. From the 
Turks it passed into the hands of England, and 
thus it remains at the present day. 

At the close of the Civil War in America, 
General Cesnola, appointed as Consul by Presi- 
dent Lincoln, arrived in Cyprus, and with his 
advent dawned a gleam of light upon the dark 
pages of the island history, for, fired with genu- 
ine zeal, he bent himself strenuously to the task 
of excavating among its ruins, his effurts being 
most amply repaid, as a visit to his wonderful 
collection of antiques in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of New York city, and that of South 
Kensington, in London, can testify. Most of 
these treasures were found as relics, buried in 























tombs with the bodies of those who would never 
need them more. 

Prominent among these articles are the vases, 
whose number, quaint originality of design, 
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strange, grotesque shapes and drawing, all more 
or less telling a story of their own as to the age 
they represent, constitutes one of the marked 
features of the result of these explorations. 


THE ROMANCE OF A STAIRCASE. 
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HAD met him in a far Western town, and 
somehow we had taken to each other from 
the very first, and yet I found myself continually 
wondering why it was. 
To me, who firmly believed that “care killed 
a cat,” and to whom life was a merry-go-round 
with all its accompaniment of music and side- 
shows, there was a strange fascination in the 
deep-eyed, taciturn man, with a scar across his 
temple, and who wandered about in an aimless, 
half-interested fashion, from which, nevertheless, 
he appeared to gather more of curious knowl- 
edge than did most other people. He shunned 
the hotel parlors as though they were infected 
by a plague, and only once did I ever find him 
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in their vicinity. ”Twas a hot, sultry night, and 
the air, heavily ladened with the perfume of 
dying roses, was almost stifling. 

Out through the open parlor windows floated 
the tones of a woman’s voice—such a voice—a 
pure, pathetic contralto, that thrilled through 
one’s heart with a painful pleasure. Sitting 
well back in the shadow of the porch, I saw 
Helmuth emerge from among the trees, his hat 
pulled down over his eyes, and a cigar between 
his lips. Suddenly the voice reached him. He 
threw up his hand, pushing back his hat with a 
sudden movement. The moonlight fell across 
his face ; it was frightfully pale, and I started up 
involuntarily, for he swayed forward as though 
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about to fall. The unexpected grating of my 
chair on the porch seemed to recall him to him- 
self, and turning abruptly, he was again lost in 
the blackness of the trees. 

Confound it! It made a fellow feel queer; a 
man don’t look like that without he has a private 
graveyard of buried happiness somewhere. Next 
day we met at the table. The deep lines on his 
face were more marked than ever, and there 
were dark shadows under his eyes that made 
them look deeper and darker, and yet, now that I 
think of it, his eyes were gray, a curious, change- 
able gray. 

The manner of our introduction was as odd 
as the rest. In reaching out for a glass of water 
in some way I upset the salt-cellar between us. 
Now, I cannot say that I am really a supersti- 
tious man, yet I then and there threw a pinch 
of salt over my left shoulder. My neighbor 
looked up with a sudden smile—I noticed at the 
time how it softened his face—saying: 

“ Are you superstitious? Ifso, I also should do 
my best to avert the omen,” and followed my 
example. 

Somehow our hands met over the salt, and 
from that time we have been—yes, I may call it 
friends, I suppose, though it is a strange friend- 
ship, but then perhaps we supplement each 
other, and therein lies the attraction. 

Sometimes, when I pull on my philosopher's 
cap, which is seldom, I confess, I wonder if per- 
haps each individuality is but a half-creature, 
wandering about seeking its other part, and 
then comes the wonder that so few ever find out 
the right half. 

As I came to know him better, I found that 
Helmuth had a way of frequenting graveyards, 
and every now and then he would pull out of his 
pocket curious old epitaphs that he had found 
in his wanderings. I tell you, it made me feel 
queerly at times. 

But a country churchyard is far different 
from the crowded ones in the cities. There the 
golden sunlight filtered down through the trees 
in which the birds sang the livelong day, and 
the voices of children at play mingled with the 
soft sighing of the musical pine trees, and Hel- 
muth would sit by the hour on the old stone 
steps of the little church, with a crowd of chil- 
dren about him, and tell them stories. He was 
the gentlest man [ ever saw with children, and 
the only time he ever laughed was in their com- 
pany. 

Thus time ran on, and we were drawn nearer 
and nearer to each other by an invisible hand 
that I could not understand, for he was as much 
a stranger to me in his antecedents as ever, and 
had vouchsafed no information as to his busi- 
ness ; still, I couldn’t help trusting him, and had 
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grown at last to love him, and when the time 
came for my departure for the Eastern States, 
I felt a real regret at leaving him, and it was 
therefore with pleasure that I heard him say at 
the breakfast table on the morning of my de- 
parture, “I have a mind to go with you.” 

“Just the thing, my dear fellow,” I replied. 
“T was just tying up the front door with crape 
because I had to leave you.” 

And so it was by this arrangement that we 
found ourselves traveling companions for the 
next few weeks. 

What has that staircase to do with all this? 
A great deal, for it happened to be the scene of 
the turning-point in Helmuth’s life. 

How did it happen? How impatient you are. 
Why cannot you let a man tell his story in his 
own way? He’ll always get there the sooner for 
it, believe me. 

One afternoon, late in the summer, Helmuth 
and I concluded we would drive over from C—— 
to L—— instead of taking the train. Throughout 
the ride Helmuth was restless and fidgety, dart- 
ing swift glances from side to side, then peering 
before him into the forest. It might have been 
the influence of the air, surcharged as it was 
with electricity, and I noted a black and threat- 
ening cloud hanging low in the southwest. An 
ominous silence reigned over the face of Nature, 
and she seemed as if holding her breath in wait- 
ing for something to come. 

Suddenly Helmuth laid his hand on my arm. 

“Will you take this turn to the left, Roswell ? 
It will take you two miles out of your way, but 
we can get to L—— all thesame in time for sup- 

r.” 

I couldn’t refuse him ; but it was a comfort to 
feel the pressure of a Smith & Wesson in my 
hip-pocket. After all, what did I really know 
of this strange friend? 

From an occasional silence we dwindled into 
a universal one. Keener and more restless grew 
Helmuth’s glances, tense muscles showed them- 
selves around his mouth, he bit his. mustache 
nervously, and his foot played a devil’s tuttoo on 
the bottom of the carriage. The sun had gone be- 
hind a cloud, and darker and darker grew the 
afternoon. The road was an unfrequented one, 
but fresh wheel-marks before us showed that we 
were not the only travelers. The atmosphere 
became more stifling, and forked lightnings 
begun to play about, frightening the mare, and 
making me feel more nervous and shaky than 
ever. It was therefore with a feeling of great 
relief that I saw ahead a house, large and ap- 
parently old, but retaining an appearance of by- 
gone respectability, even elegance. 

Suddenly, up through the forest swept the 
storm in all the fury that none but a Western 











storm can hope to attain. The wind howled 
and shrieked like a thousand fiends, and the 
rain descended one thundering Niagara. One 
by one the trees went down before it, and we 
were actually blown up against the side of the 
house. 

An old man advanced from a shed, seized 
Red Kate by the bridle, and motioning us into 
the house, led the animal toward the barn, bat- 
tling with all his might against the elements. 

Seizing Helmuth by the arm, for he stood 
like a man paralyzed, [ dragged him after me 
toward the nearest door. It opened into an 

oaken, paneled hall, with a staircase in carved 
oak descending in the midst, and a door open- 
ing on the hall at the foot of the stairs. This 
door stood ajar, and pushing Helmuth along we 
entered. He was trembling like a leaf, a cu- 
rious look upon his face like one sees in the eyes 
of an animal hunted to its lair. 

Even as I looked at him he turned and started 
toward the open door and the raging storm. 

“Are you crazy, Helmuth?” I exclaimed, 
grasping his shoulder. 

He shook me off savagely, without a word, 
and the next moment would have vanished in 
the storm; but footsteps sounded on the stairs 
above us, and, involuntarily, I drew back, drag- 
ging Helmuth with me, into the parlor, for 
such the room appeared to be. 

How strangely Helmuth acted! Gliding to 
the door, he softly opened it and peered out 
after the retreating figure of a man. 

For an instant he stood rigid, and then turned 
a ghastly face, staggering toward me like a 
drunken man. 

“Charlie,” he called, “I’ve seen a ghost.” 

I forced a laugh. 

“That was a very substantial ghost, Helmuth,” 
I answered, “to judge from the creaking of those 
old stairs as he came down; and then, listen !— 
that don’t sound much like the voice of a spirit !” 
and the sound of a sturdy voice shouted to 
“bring his horse; that the worst of the storm 
was over, and this time he was going sure.” 

Helmuth listened intently. The play of emo- 
tions on his usually controlled face was wonder- 
ful to see. 

Presently there was a noise of hoofs, a sound 
of mounting, a laughing good-bye, and the 
speaker rode off in the’ slackening rain with a 
merry whistle. 

Helmuth turned, with a blank, questioning 
look in his eyes. 

“What does it all mean, Roswell?” he gasped ; 
“that man should be dead and buried. I thought 
I had killed him two years ago, and,” he spoke 
now to himself, “he was her brother.” 

A light broke in on my mind. Poor old fel- 
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low! no wonder he was unhappy. I tried to 
Jaugh to ease him. 

“That man is as much alive as either you or 
I, Helmuth, or he is the healthiest ghost I ever 
saw. I guess you didn’t do your work as thor- 
oughly as you imagined.” 

He looked at me helplessly as I spoke, and 
gradually there seemed to dawn on him a rea- 
lizing sense of the truth; then, with a low, 
long laugh, he sank into a chair, and, burying 
his face in his hands, shook with deep-drawn 
sobs of relief. Presently he lifted his head. 

“ Roswell,” he said, “don’t think me crazy; 
you would not wonder at me if you knew all, 
if you could for an instant realize what the 
past two years have been for me, what agonies 
I have suffered, what remorse has fed into my 
life’s happiness. I should never have come 
here to-day; but I could not help it—the place 
drew me toward it, until all strength of will 
went out from me. I loved her beyond the 
power of words to tell; I could have kissed the 
ground on which she trod. He was an over- 
grown cub of a boy, without sense, without 
heart, and struck his sister, my dear love, with 
his whip. We grappled and fought, and he cut 
me here”—laying his finger on the scar on his 
temple—“and I, blinded by blood and fury, 
fired in his face. He fell, and the piercing 
shriek of a woman cut my heart in two. I re- 
member no more, save the old man yonder, who 
met us, hurried me off, half crazed, saying: 
“You have killed him, and can do no good here. 
Fly while there is yet time.’ And, for the sake 
of her pleading, white face and terror-stricken 
eyes, I went, as she bid me go, forever.” 

There was a pause. I laid a strong hand on 
his shoulder. 

“ Helmuth,” I said, “come, be a man. I'll 
see to the mare, and we will go, and after you 
are more composed we will seek for the truth 
of this thing. My word for it, it will be found 
to be all right for you.” I pitied him with all 
my heart, but the prosaic was the best way in 
which to take him then. 

I left him to recover himself, and, passing 
along the outer hall through the door, searched 
for the old man who had taken our team. By 
and by I found him chopping wood. He looked 
about a hundred years old, and moved as if he 
was first cousin to Methusaleh. At first he did 
not seem to know what I wanted—he had for- 
gotten all about it, I suppose; but after awhile, 
by dint of pushing him on and almost wholly 
harnessing the beast myself, I managed to drive 
up to the front door, where I could see Hel- 
muth’s tall figure standing. 

Suddenly I saw him turn and quickly re-enter 
the house. I flung the reins on the back of Red 
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Kate and followed after. Helmuth stood at the 
foot of the old staircase, his arms outstretched, 
his head thrown back, and an ecstasy of happi- 
ness on his face that transfigured it until it 
fairly shone with a light of its own. 

Above him, on the landing. sharply defined 
against a window, through which the setting 
sun now slanted ‘its rays, stood the figure of a 
young girl in flowing white drapery. The sun 
glinted among her golden hair and wrapped 
her in its glory. Down she came, softly, swiftly, 


with open arms, glad eyes, and murmuring ° 


voice : 

“My love, my love! at last, at last, after all 
these bitter days, at last you’ve come.” 

He could say no more than “thank God! 
thank God!” over and over again. 
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I crawled away ignominously, leaving them 


in each other’s arms. For half an hour I kept 
the flies religiously from the mare, then I 
coughed. Evidently I was not heard. I coughed 
again, both long and violently. 

Helmuth appeared in the doorway. Could it 
be the same man I had left so short a time be- 
fore? He looked ten years younger. 

“Too bad, old fellow, to keep you waiting so 
long,” he began, apologetically. 

“Oh! don't mention it,” I responded, airily ; 
“T’ll drive on and order supper and you can 
follow later. I shall be in L—— two days. I 
wish you all luck. Good-bye,” and Red Kate 
and I traveled off together, Kate shaking her 
head at the flies and I at mankind in general 
and lovers in particular. 


CONCERNING SHOES. 


By H. M. Greoros. 





HE first shoes are found depicted on the 

monuments of the ancient Egyptians—a 
simple sole to be worn under the foot and secured 
to it by thongs in various ways. These sandals 
were made of leather, and, when worn by the 
priests, of palm leavesand papyrus. A peculiar 
kind for women were woven of strong river 
grass and other vegetable materials. Some of 
them had long points that turned up like our 
modern skates. Specimens of these sandals 
are still found in the tombs of Egypt, and 
are preserved in many of the museums of 
Europe. 

Among the Jews and the Assyrians the lower 
classes wrapped up the feet in linen. Shoes of 
wood and iron and brass were worn by the sol- 
diers. Some of the kings wore a sort of buskin 
richly ornamented with gold and jewels. 
Ladies of rank appear to have paid great atten- 
tion to the beauty of their sandals. “How 
beautiful are thy feet with sandals, O prince’s 
daughter !” exclaims the writer of Canticles of 








his bride. 
Egypt were noted for their sumptuous sandals, 
and the taste seems to have been general. 

The Greeks in the time of Homer wore san- 
dals of leather, though some of the warriors are 


Wilkinson says that the ladies of 


represented going into battle unshod. In the 
Odyssey we read of a man who, on leaving his 
friend's house, “tied his splendid soles to his 
feet.” This shows that the feet were usually 
uncovered indoors. Socrates went barefooted 
the year round, after the fashion of the Spartan 
boys, who by law were compelled to do so. 
Alcibiades, on the contrary, delighted in costly 
coverings for the feet, and introduced a sandal 
that went by his name. The Greek, Alemzon, 
when he went into the treasury of Croesus, wore 
a kind of high topped boot, a foot gear that is 
expressly stated to have been used by the Lyd- 
ian horsemen. The Bcotian women wore a 
low purple shoe. The inhabitants of Sparta 
wore them of a red color. According to Plu- 
tarch, Demetrius Poliarcites wore boots of white 























felt, and this color seems to have been general 
among the fops and gallants of that age. 

With the Romans the coverings of the feet 
were of various forms, having a general resem- 
blance, from the sandal—a simple sole made of 
wood, palm leaves, leather, brass, iron, and cop- 
per, fastened to the bare foot and leg by thongs 
—to the highly ornamental shoe and boot made 
of soft deerskin. Some of these boots or buskins 
were very costly, for they were ornamented 
with gold and precious stones. They were 
dyed with bright colors, and often had high 
heels. Senators wore a boot the foot of which 
was red and the leg black. In the latter days 
of the Empire a great deal of extravagance char- 
acterized this article of dress. Roman dandies 
were shoes with soles of solid gold, and some of 
the Emperors never wore the same culceus twice. 
A species of boots which covered the whole calf 
was also in use among the Romans. The tops 
were often of the skins of wild beasts, lacing up 
in front, and ornamented at the upper extrem- 
ity with the paws and heads arranged in a flap 
that turned over, which gave the whole article 
a warlike appearance. 

Dainty Roman ladies wore a kind of buskin 
of soft white leather, with ornaments of chiseled 
silver and gold, and with jeweled buckles at the 
middle of the foot and Jeg. Those ancient 
dames were in the habit of giving their sandals 
as love tokens, and “my lady’s slippers” were 
treasured as highly by the Roman gallants as a 
tress of hair or a ribbon is nowadays by roman- 
tic youths. Ouida makes one of her heroes 
drink at an orgy “champagne from a dancer’s 
slipper;” such a thing was not uncommon among 
the gay revelers of Roman bacchanal days, 
when it was considered the height of elegance 
to pledge a lady’s health in bumpers from her 
jeweled shoe. 

During the middle ages great attention was 
paid to the covering of the feet. The buskins 
of Louis le Debonnaire, the son of Charlemagne, 
were of gold stuff or gilt, ocreas aureus. Charle- 
magne’s shoes, which are preserved at the Abbey 
of St. Denis, are of the same costly material. 
They are flat-bottomed, the uppers are orna- 
mented with patterns and embroideries of intri- 
cate and pleasing figures, and they are fastened 
around the ankles by straps of gilt leather. 
The shoes and buskins of the Anglo-Saxon 
princes and ecclesiastics are generally repre- 
sented of gold. The shoes worn by the lower 
classes were usually painted black, with an open- 
ing down the instep and secured by a thong. 
Laborers are sometimes represented bare legged, 
but seldom barefooted. Wooden shoes were 
worn a great deal. The fops of the eleventh 
century wore shoes of different colors, and their 
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stockings were also unlike each other and of 
different colors from either of the shoes. 

One of the strangest freaks of fashion, per- 
haps, that was ever exhibited in civilized society, 
was the poulaines or cracows, worn by our ances- 
tors during the fourteenth and fifteenth centu- 
ries. The toes of these boots were prolonged to 
an enormous length; they were so inconvenient 
that they were looped up to the knee by metal 
chains, and on a certain occasion, on the field of 
battle, the young cavaliers were so encumbered 
with them that they were obliged to cut off the 
long toes. A law was finally made prohibiting 
all persons under the rank of squire or gentle- 
man to wear boots with toes more than two 
inches long. They are said to have been more 
than two feet long, and one of the old chroni- 
clers speaks of some boys who wore them “an ell 
in length.” In the time of Richard III, 
however, these were abolished; and, as fre- 
quently happens, the other extreme was adopted, 
the boot across the toe being widened to an ab- 
surd degree. 

The style of boots worn in the sixteenth cen- 
tury were somewhat fantastic, the high tops 
being wide and flowing, and of such enormous 
dimeusions as to not unfrequently obstruct the 
movements of the feet. They were generally 
made of the beautiful buff-colored leather im- 
ported from Spain, and the tops of those worn 
by persons of gentility were trimmed with ‘rich 
Jace. Low quartered shoes were introduced 
about the year 1600, and were always worn at 
evening parties. They were ornamented with 
rosettes and bows at the instep, the “windmill 
bow ” being a favorite pattern. 

We come now to a much later period in his- 
tory. A high-heeled shoe was in common use 
when our grandmothers were young. Some- 
times these heels were three inches in height 
and were set far under the soles of the feet. 
One of Lady Washington’s slippers, preserved 
at the Old South Church, Boston, is of this 
fashion. It is made of costly brocade, richly 
embroidered. Silver buckles, which were intro- 
duced in the eighteenth century, were very fash- 
ionable in the days of the Revolution. 

Of all the diversities of shoes worn by various 
nations, none are so strange and unnatural as 
the slippers of the Chinese ladies of rank. From 
childhood the growth of their feet is checked by 
bandages at the cost of extreme suffering. The 
toes are turned under the feet and the whole 
foot is reduced to a shapeless mass of flesh. 
They are thus enabled to wear shoes only three 
or four inches long. This horrible fashion was 
introduced by an Empress of the Han dynasty, 
who, about a thousand years ago, induced her 
husband to issue an edict obliging all the ladies 
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of the court to wear heavy bandages on their 
feet and ankles, in order that her own club-feet 
might be so disguised without attracting atten- 
tion. The shoes are of silk or satin, beautifully 
embroidered with designs in gold and silver 
thread and variegated silks; the sole is white 
and is from two to three inches in thickness. 
Shoes have played no unimportant part in 
the heart-stirring oli! romances of former times. 
From the age of Horace, who describes a co- 
quettish Roman beauty of his day tightening 
the straps of her jeweled sandals about her 
pretty ankles, to that of T. B. Aldrich, who 
makes the dainty shoe of the heroine play so 
important a part in his “Queen of Sheba,” 
these articles have been a favorite theme with 
poets and romancers. ‘Cinderella and the 
Little Glass Slipper” was one of the pleasing 
stories of our childhood, and who has forgotten 
the wonderful “Seven-League Boots” of 
sprightly Jack? Before now, shoes have often 
been the secret instruments of death. Moham- 
med VI, King of Granada, sent a pair of very 
handsome buskins to Henry [II of Castile, and 
the first time the latter put them on was the 
last. They had been poisoned by Moslem 
art. 
Shoes have alxo passed into the folk-lore of 
nations, and there are many superstitions re- 
garding them. Throwing the shoe after a 
wedded pair was probably intended as an au- 
gury of long life to the bride. In Yorkshire, 
the ceremony of shoe-throwing is termed 
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“thrashing,” and the older the shoe is the 
greater the luck. The custom in Germany is 
to throw the shoe among the guests at the wed- 
ding, the person who succeeds in catching it 
being supposed to have every prospect of a 
speedy marriage. 

Many auguries are still gathered from the 
shoe. Thus, young girls, on going to bed at 
night, place their shoes at right angles to one 
another, in the form of the letter T, repeating 
this rhyme: 


“ Hoping this night my true-love to see, 
I place my shoes in the form of a T.” 


An old Saxon doggerel respecting the “ wear 
of shoes” teaches us the following: 


“ Tip at the toe: live to see woe ; 
Wear at the side: live to be a bride; 
Wear at the ball: live to spend all; 
Wear at the heel: live to save a deal.” 


Among some of the many charms in which 
the shoe has been found efficacious, may be 
mentioned one practiced in the North of En- 
glund, where the peasantry, to cure cramp, are 
in the habit of laying their shoes across to avert 
it. In the West Susser Superstitions of Mrs. 
Latham there is the story of an old woman who 
was at 2 complete loss to understand why “ her 
rheumatics was so uncommon bad, for she had 
put her shoes in the form of a cross for every 
night. by the side of her head, ever since she 
felt the first twinge.” 


AN INSPIRATION. 


[THE OLD MONK.} 


By MARIAN 


OW the evening shadows lengthen, 
Stealing through the lattice wide, 

Drifting in upon the zephyr, 

Stirring the rose-vine outside. 
Stirring gently—not to trouble 

Father Aloys, deep asleep— 
While the branches, rose and double, 

Closer to his easel creep. 


Creep—and draw back, sighing, sighing, 
For the picture outlined there: 

Mary Maid, such peasant-mother 

As one meets at mart or fair ; 
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The Child Jesus, just a flower 
Sprung from out that earthly stem— 
Not one touch of heavenly power 
Gives the painter’s brush to them. 


Droops the painter’s hand in slumber, 
Brush kept slackly in its hold, 

While the left hand grasps the palette 
Rich with colors manifold. 

Coarse, thick fingers: cunning fingers, 
Flesh and blood to create there— 
How the white rose leans and lingers, 
Sighing in the sunset air ! 
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Sweet white rose, so pure and saintly, On the cottage doorstep sitting, 
Seems it newest maiden-bloom: Raised to Aloys eyes so blue— 

Yet it looks on Father Aloys (While her deft hands plied the knitting—) 
Like his lost youth from its tomb. That they let the heavens through. 


In the village past the meadow, Father Aloys, Father Aloys, 
Once its parent rose-tree grew, Let the heavenly vision in! 
Climbed his mother’s cot to shadow, Set your convent lattice wider— 
Letting gleams of Heaven through. Then your Mary Maid begin. 
Sang the birds among the branches; Sweet white Rosel then—who knoweth?— 
At her wheel the mother sang— Down from Mary’s feet may peer, 
But the miller’s maiden Rosel, Watching how the fair work groweth 
Her soft “ Aloys!” sweeter rang: Are in Heaven’s light more clear. 











THE ALHAMBRA. 


By Henry Stark. 


T is said that Adam, the father of the race, 

after having rested long ages from his labors, 
awakened once again and felt desirous of re- 
visiting the scenes of his former existence. 
Having obtained permission so to do, he re- 
turned to earth, but found himself a stranger. 
All familiar tokens had vanished, all old land- 
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of future promise in her life than almost any 
other nation. 

Fair, sunny Spain, the land of romance and 
orange-blossoms! a melancholy sweetness reigns 
over the face of nature, seemingly sleeping under 
the charm of the lotus-blossom. 

In fit correspondence to such a land, stand, 
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THE COURT OF LIONS, 


marks gone. Germany, France, England, were 
visited in turn, and the hoary progenitor of the 
race found all so strange as to plunge him in 
bitter sorrow; nor was this emotion assuaged 
until he wandered into Spain, when a smile of 
satisfaction beamed once again o’er his counte- 
nance, as he fervently exclaimed: “ Ah! this is 
as itshould be. Nothing here has changed; all 
is just as I left it.” 

While not quite agreeing with Adam, Spain 
may indeed be said to live in her past with Jess 
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like crowned sentinels, the beautiful, snow- 
capped mountains, keeping watch and guard; 
and the lofty walls of her ruined Alhambra 
bear them company. Granada, that “ pearl set 
round with emeralds,” gleams white with houses, 
and above it, on a lofty terrace, stands the Al- 
hambra, the stronghold and palace of the Moor- 
ish Kings of Spain. Lithe, dark-eyed, slender, 
noted for their courage and chivalry, these 
Arabian hordes came sweeping down on Spain 
from the shores of Barbary, reigned magnifi- 
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cently for centuries, and then passed away, leav- 
ing their influence imprinted in graceful tracery 
and superb effects of coloring on the palace of 
their Kings. 

Through the Gate of Pomegranates, cut in 
the massive outer wall. we will enter and wander 
at our own sweet will about deep ravines and 
abrupt elevations, wind through deserted walks 
alive with waterfalls, whose music lulls into 
sweet forgetfulness of the world outside, and 
whose voice is blended with the song of the 
nightingale among the pomegranate-trees aflame 
with their scarlet fruit, while here and there 
swift glimpses are captured through openings 
in the shrubbery of lovely, sunny country, 
stretched far away from the last stronghold of 
the Moors in Spain, Granada. 

Up, still up we will go, pausing at the chief 
entrance, the Gate of Justice, the porch of which 
is an immense Arabian arch of horseshoe form, 
springing to the height of twenty-eight feet. 
On the keystone is sculptured a gigantic hand, 
while within the vestibule is engraved in like 
manner an enormous key, and not until the 
hand reaches down and grasps the key will the 
Alhambra fall to pieces, so runs the Moorish 
legend. Others, skilled in Mohammedan lore, 
affirm that the hand is the emblem of doctrine, 
the five fingers indicating the five principal 
commandments of Islam; the key being the 
emblem of faith or power, and was emblazoned 
on the standard of the Moslem in opposition to 
the Christian cross. 

Following a narrow path, we emerge into an 
open esplanade, called the Plaza de los Algibes, 
or Place of the Cisterns. What is this mur- 
muring sound of running water that grates upon 
the stillness of the place? Under the stone floor 
lie immense reservoirs hewn from the living 
rock, into which the waters of the Douro are 
led to feed the fountains and trickle down into 
varied rivulets and cascades, for these Moors of 
Spain were a delicately clean people, and were 
indefatigable in exertions to obtain a supply of 
water of crystal purity. 

With these mysterious musical voices mur- 
muring in our ear, we turn to where Alcazaba, 
with the Torre de la Vela, or Watch Tower, 
rears its tall form against the blue sky. It was 
from the summit of this tower that the flag of 
the Christian was first flung to the wind, on the 
expulsion of the Moors in 1492, a sight that 
called forth the bitter reproach of the intrepid 
Ayrea, the mother of the weak Boabdil, the last 
monarch of the Moors. As he lamented from 
the “ Hill of Tears” that his kingdom had for- 
ever passed from him, this woman of resolute 
spirit spoke: “ You do well,” said she, “to weep 
over what you could not defend as a man.” 
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Here, for the first time, is the impression left 
by the delicate art of the Moors, encroached 
upon by the splendid pile commenced by 
Charles V, to give place to which much of the 
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THE PORCH OF THE HALL OF AMBASSADORS. 


ancient Winter Palace was demolished. This 
edifice, although massive in its grandeur, repels 
with its coldness, and appears, in the midst of 
the remnants of Moorish arts, as a stranger and 
intruder. 

Passing through an insignificant doorway, a 
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scene of Oriental beauty bursts upon us. Here 
the Court of the Alberca, so called from the 
Arabic, Al Beerkah, for the pond, or tank, which 
stretches its limpid length for one hundred and 
twenty-four feet, twenty-seven feet in breadth, 
and five in depth; and here and there swift- 
darting fins appear, with a silver or golden 
gleam, athwart the water. 

This magnificent hall, supported by light 
Moorish peristyles and elaborate cornices, whose 
Arabic characters carved in relief quote such 
inscriptions from the Koran as “There is no 
God but Allah,” “There is no conqueror but 
God,” is a fit entrance to the renowned Court 
of Lions, and we fall into a dreamy musing over 
the twelve enormous stone lions that support 
the fountain, so famous in song and story. 

What unskilled hand of captive or slave gave 
form to these shapes of stone? Perhaps some 
uncultured hand of Christian toiled painfully at 
its unaccustomed task, moistened, as it was, with 
bitter tears dropping from the sorrowful eyes 
grown dim with deferred hope. Artistically, 
there is no merit in the sculptured lions, but 
imagination can well supply this deficiency. 

The tiled pavement of the Court has been 
replaced by the French with modern flower- 
beds, but all this innovation is powerless to mar 
the beautiful and elegant effect of the archi- 
tecture, speaking, as it does, of the delicate and 
graceful taste of a people whose natures leaned 
toward indolent enjoyment. 

Off to one side is the Hall of the Abencer- 
rages, where ruddy stains on the white marble 
still testify to the massacre of the powerful 
family in the time of Abu-Hassan. Tradition 
tells how by night weird voices murmur through 
the moonlit halls, metallic ringing of chains 
break on the charmed stillness, and now and 
again turbaned figures, with flashing cimeters 
and poniards, move to and fro with solemn pace. 

All about the Alhambra, so called from the 
Arabic Kal’-at al hambra, “the Red Castle,” 
floats an atmosphere of romance and supersti- 
tion, and tales of adventure and hidden treasure 
cluster on every side more thickly than the 
myrtle and orange blossoms on its waving 
trees. 

Tn soft contrast to these tragical tales is the 
Hall of the Two Sisters, with its twin blocks of 
alabaster that form much of the pavement. 

Here, from the latticed jalousies, sparkled the 
dark eves of hidden beauties, gazing on scenes of 
dance and revelry below ; here, on luxurious otto- 
mans, reclined the lords of the Alhambra, fanned 
by the cool mountain air that circled through the 
lanterns or cupola, while the sound of plashing 
waters from the fountains and the tinkling 
music of the guitar floated in from the garden 
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of Lindaraxa. Here stalactites droop from the 
ceiling in glittering forms and vie in brightness 
with the stars of heaven above, and each mo- 
ment we look to see a swaying female figure 
emerge from among the cool duskiness of the 
shadows. But alas! Torayda and Lindaraxa 
have vanished forever, and the hall resounds no 
longer to light laughter or merry voices. 

With a sigh, we pass along into the Hall of 
Ambassadors, the audience chamber of the 
Moslem monarchs, thirty-seven feet square and 
sixty feet high, occupying the whole interior of 
the Tower of Comares, The walls, beautifully 
stucecoed with Morisco fancy, retain their primi- 
tive beauty, but the original ceiling during an 
earthquake unfortunately gave way, and has 
been replaced by the present one, formed of 
larch or cedar, curiously wrought and colored, 
and still Oriental in its character. Opposite the 
magnificent portal in a recess was placed the 
throne, from which the Moorish Kings gave 
audience, and on every side is impressive gran- 
deur rather than the elegant luxuriousness of 
the other parts of the Palace. From this mas. 
sive tower, there is an extended and beautiful 
view, which brought forth from Charles V the 
ejaculation as he gazed upon it, “ Ill fated the 
man who lost all this.” 

Such are the principal parts of the Alhambra 
existing at the present day. A feeling of sub- 
dued melancholy pervades the mind when 
brought into contact with such exquisite traces 
of beauty of an extinct civilization, and no more 
fitting words could conclude this sketch than 
those of Washington Irving. Thus does that 
man of large heart, genial mind, and poetic 
insight speak of the Moorish reign in Spain : 

“The Moslem Empire in Spain was but a 
brilliant exotic, that took no permanent root in 
the soil it embellished. Severed from all their 
neighbors in the West by impassable burriers of 
faith and manners, and separated by seas and 
deserts from their kindred of the East, the 
Morisco Spaniards were an isolated people. 
Their whole existence was a prolonged though 
gallant and chivalric struggle for a foothold in 
a usurped land. 

“They were the outposts and frontiers of Islam- 
ism. The peninsula was the great battle-ground 
where the Gothic conquerors of the North and 
the Mosiem conquerors of the East met and 
strove for mastery ; and the fiery courage of the 
Arab was at length subdued by the obstinate 
and persevering valor of the Goth, 

“Never was the annihilation of the people 
more complete than that of the Morisco-Span- 
iards. Where are they? Ask the shores of 
Barbary and its desert places. The exiled rem- 
nant of their once powerful Empire disappeared 
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among the barbarians of Africa and ceased to 
be a nation. They have not even left a distinct 
name behind them, though for nearly eight 
centuries they were a distinct people. The 
home of their adoption and of their occupation 
for ages refuses to acknowledge them, except as 
invaders and usurpers. A few broken monu- 
ments are all that remain to bear witness to 
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their power and dominion, as solitary rocks left 
far in the interior bear witness to the extent of 
some vast inundation. Such is the Alhambra. 
A Moslem pile in the midst of a Christian land ; 
an Oriental palace amidst the Gothic edifices of 
the West; an elegant memento of a brave, 
intelligent, and graceful people, who conquered, 
ruled, flourished, and passed away.” 


MANNERS AND ETIQUETTE. 


By I. 8. R. 


THE state of civilization in the nineteenth 
century has made good manners a law not 
to be broken without loss of social status. 

The word “etiquette” is of Anglo-Saxon ori- 
gin, and primarily had a meaning very different 
from its present one. It meant simply the ticket 
which was tied to the neck of bags or affixed to 
bundles which, so labeled, were allowed to pass 
unchallenged. The word was afterward used 
for certain cards, on which were printed rules 
for the behavior of guests at social gatherings 
and festivals. Thus a certain rule of behavior 
was or was not “the ticket”—the slang phrase 
has doubtless the same derivation. Therefore, 
to be “the ticket” became the general desire of 
civilized people, and as countries grew more 
under the power of law and social order, eti- 
quette became a necessary code; and no other 
code has been more reviewed, written about, and 
criticised throughout the world. 

The Russians are the most polite people, al- 
though with them etiquette is of somewhat re- 
cent growth. Eighty years ago the great Cathe- 
rine, when she gave receptions to her nobility, 
found it necessary to publish a code of rules, 
such as, that nobles must not get drunk before 
the close of the feast or strike their wives in 
public; the ladies were to refrain from washing 
their faces in their finger-glasses, and to use 
their forks for eating purposes, not as tooth- 
picks. 

The old proverb says, “Manners make the 
man ;” they certainly do a great deal toward 
furthering or hindering his advancement in his 
chosen avocation. One of the greatest students 
of manners and etiquette was the famous Lord 
Chesterfield, who has left us, in his letters to his 
son, a perfect picture of the man of good-breed- 
ing from his standpoint. Among other things, 
he tells us “that a man’s own good-breeding is 
the best security against other people’s ill-man- 


ners,” and that “good manners are the blossoms 
of good sense and good feeling.” The founda- 
tion of good manners are disinterestedness in 
little as well as in great things, a desire to 
please, and attention to the gratification of oth- 
ers. John Foster, the famous essayist of the 
last century, says that “the forms and usages of 
etiquette derive all their beauty and significance 
from the fact that each of them requires sacri- 
fice of one’s own ease and convenience to an- 
other's comfort.” 

Etiquette is so universally recognized as a law 
of the civilized world that it has become an im- 
portant factor in giving an impetus totrade. A 
royal progress, the visit of an eminent personage 
to a town, or the arrival of a distinguished for- 
eigner in England, will give to decorators, flor- 
ists, drapers, and many other tradesmen a con- 
siderable excess of business for a time, because 
a recognized code of etiquette has made it im- 
perative to put the hearty English welcome into 
visible demonstration. It is said that when the 
Prince of Wales visited Canada, it was made a 
condition of presentation to His Royal High- 
ness that every one should wear a clean shirt 
and a black coat. For some weeks the tailors did 
a flourishing business, for a native chronicler 
in a contemporary account of the royal visit 
hints that there was “rather a short supply of 
black coats in the colony.” 

Formerly there was an etiquette of war. The 
French used politely to bid the enemy fire first, 
and generals sent messages to tell their oppo- 
nents that they were about to begin fighting. 
This continued only until the deposing of Louis 
XVI; in the French Revolution, with its mad- 
ness and Sans-culottism, etiquette was swept away 
with religion and the nobility, and although in 
many respects France has recovered her laws of 
courtesy, the etiquette of war has ceased to 
exist. 











T was half a century ago that the “ Paganini 
of the piano” last visited England, and 
though many changes have taken place since 
1841, few of them have been more remarkable 
than the rapid growth of musical taste among 
English speaking people. At that time he was 
received but coldly, and, indeed, it is only lately 
that his works have really become known in 
England ; but on his recent visit to England in 
April last his reception was of the most enthu- 
siastic character. 

This extraordinary man, who in his youth 
played before George IV at Windsor Castle, 
and at Vienna before Beethoven, was born at 
Raiding, in Hungary, on 22d of October, 1811, 
and probably inherited some of his musical 
talent from his father, who was an official in the 
Imperial service and a very good musician. 
When only nine years old the future maestro 
made his first public appearance at a coneert, 
with a result so satisfactory that it was deemed 
worth while to place him under the tutorship 
of Czerny, with whom he pursued a very severe 
course of study, but to it has been attributed his 
remarkable facility for reading the most diffi- 
cult music at sight. The youthful Franz was 
set to play twelve of Bach’s fugues every day, 
and to transpose them into different keys. After 
receiving lessons in harmony from Salieri, he 
was taken to Paris, where he played at a con- 
cert before the Duke of Orleans. His success 
at the French capital was of the most gratify- 
ing description, and encouraged by it, at the 
age of fourteen he composed an opera. This 
was ,entitled Don Sunche, ou le Chateau des 
Amours, and was produced at the Paris Opera 
on the 17th of October, 1825, without attracting 
much attention. Both before and after this un- 
lucky attempt at composition he made very suc- 
cessful tours in Franee and England. 

His career as a pianist was throughout one 
continuous round of brilliant successes, and it 
says much for the goodness of his nature that 
success did not spoil him, for few men were 
more extravagantly idolized ani flattered. The 
Grand Duke of Weimar gave him the post of 
Kapellmeister in 1843, and he did not relin- 
quish that position till 1859, since which date 
he has divided his time between Rome, Pesth, 
and Weimar. 

Liszt was the first musician of rank to intro- 
duce Wagner's music to the public, and his 
friendship for that renowned master ended only 
with the latter's death. 

It has ever been one of the most delightful 
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features in this man’s character that his services 
were willingly placed at the disposal of his 
needier brethren, or the art that he loved so 
much. It was due to his exertions that the 
monument to Beethoven at Bonn was success- 
fully completed, and in a recent memoir it is 
stated that “since the close of his career as a 
pianist, his public artistic activity has been ex- 
clusively consecrated to the benefit of others, to 
artistic undertakings, or to charitable objects. 
Since the end of 1847 not a penny has come 
into his pocket, either through pianoforte 
playing and conducting, or through teach- 
ing.” 

In 1861 the title of Commander of the Legion 
of Honor was conferred upon him, and ten 
years later he returned to his native land. His 
countrymen gave him a pension of six hundred 
pounds a year, and conferred upon him a title 
of nobility. He bore this honor, as well as 
others that came to him, with becoming dignity, 
but he counted it greater honor that he was 
permitted to number among his friends the most 
eminent authors and artists on the Continent. 
He wrote the life of Chopin, whom he knew 
both as man and artist, and it is well known 
that there was no other musician whom Chopin 
so greatly loved to hear interpret his music. 

It is time, however, that something was said 
of Liszt’s own works, which are of every kind, 
from the symphony and oratorio to the song 
and étude. Their chief characteristics may be 
said to comprise intense romanticism, amplitude 
of development, and independent originality of 
treatment. A complete hist of his compositions 
fills several pages of Sir George Grove’s Dic- 
tionary of Music, the most important of his 
orchestral pieces being the “Symphonische Dic- 
tungen,” the “ Hungarian Rhapsodies,” “Sym- 
phonie zu Dante’s Divina Commedia,” and the 
“Faust Symphonie.” Other important works 
are the “Graner Mass” and the oratorios 
“Christus” and “The Legend of St. Elizabeth.” 
The last-mentioned oratorio was composed by 
the desire of the Grand Duke of Weimar for a 
festival held at the Castle Wartburg, in celebra- 
tion of the eighth centenary of its foundation. 
The oratorio was perfurmed for the first time at 
Pesth in 1865, 

In 1875 Liszt was appointed Director of the 
Hungarian Academy of Music, and in 1879 a 
canonry was granted him by the Chapter of 
Albano. Of late years he has wholly devoted 
himself to the composition of religious music 
and to works of charity. His exertions on be- 





























half of those of his countrymen who were ren- 
dered homeless by the floods at Pesth are well 
known; but space may be found for one anec- 
dote of his kindness to individuals. A young 
lady pianiste, whose success had been but mode- 
rate, tried the audacious experiment of announc- 
ing herself as a pupil of Liszt, and found the 
fraud productive of gain. On one occasion she 
had advertised a performance at the hotel of a 


certain town, when, strange to say, on the day 
previous to her concert Liszt himself arrived at 
the hotel. The young pianiste was placed ina 
terrible dilemma, but resolved to make confes- 
sion of her fault, and throw herself upon the 
mercy of the maestro. He received her very 
kindly, listened to her pitiful story, and then 
asked her to play over one of her pieces to him. 
While she did so he made certain notes and 
comments upon her playing, and at the conclu- 
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sion said, “ Now I have given you a lesson, and 
you are a pupil of Liszt.” It has mattered little 
to his generuus heart whether the person in dis- 
tress was an obscure pianist or-a brilliant com- 
poser, like Berlioz, or a strange, erratic genius, 
like Wagner, he has helped them all to the ut- 
most extent of his ability. 

What his ultimate place as a composer will 
be it is impossible to foretell, his remarks about 


Chopin being specially applicable to his own 
case: “Musicians who do not restrict them- 
selves within the limits of conventionality have 
more need than other artists for the aid of 
time.” Whether the verdict of posterity assign 
him a high place as composer or not, he must 
ever remain an interesting figure in the history 
of music, alike for his skill as an executant, his 
devotion to his art, and his energetic, self-for 

getful services in the cause of charity. 
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H, wind-blown hair, The kindest guise, 
Would I could dare A rare, rich prize, 
To twine around my ladye faire Grant me thy place, and life illume. 
A touch so light A maiden grace, 
. ? 
On neck so white, A. Lorléi face, 


She’d wonder what was nestling there. A strange conceit asserts its place. 


Mes A sterile land 
Ah, midnight eyes, A stretch of sand, 
Within you, lies A wreck laid low in woful case. 


- A siren spell that thrills and dies. 

Along my veins, My life, not thine, 

In subtle flames, For thou wilt shine . 
That heavenward mount in rapturous rise. Unhurt by any wound of mine; 

While I—well, I 

Ah, milk-white bloom, Lie down, and die, 

That art bestrewn And breathe a curse on thee and thine. , 
Above the heart that doth assume H. 8. A. 
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A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 

HE gray wintry day was drawing early to 

its sullen close, and the thick, low-lying 
cloud of heavy smoke seemed to drop a dingy 
veil between the great, ugly, dirty city, with its 
yellow lights, and the free space of heaven, 
where the clear blue points of the celestial 
lamps shone cold and bright above the open 
face of the country. It was a very prosaic and 
hideous world which Louis Dumaresq left be- 
hind him in the Bloomsbury street as he opened 
the door of the great dingy house with his 
latch-key and made his way slowly up the broad 
staircase to the second story, where his rooms 
were. Mr. Dumaresq was no longer young. 
Fifty years of care and struggle, many a priva- 
tion, and many a trouble had turned his hair 
white, and his face was lined, thin, and sallow, 
though his large dark eyes had kept some of the 
fire and some of the dreaminess of youth in 
spite of the sunken spaces round them and the 
fine crow’s-feet in the corners. No one led a 
more commonplace, toilsome, and monotonous 
existence to outward seeming than hedid. For 
twenty-five years he had worked at a desk in an 
office, rising from clerk to secretary, earning a 
small weekly stipend, punctually paid and fairly 
gained by hard and conscientious work and un- 
complaining regularity of attendance. Year 
after year the silent, reserved, courteous man 
had taken his seat in the office, as little known 
and caring as little to give or take confidence as 
if he were a mere writing automaton, wound up 
to go from ten till five from Monday morning 
till Saturday night. The heads of the office, 
the fellow-clerks among whom he sat, and with 
whom he exchanged the necessary greetings 
and remarks which civility and business de- 
manded, knew absolutely nothing of him except 
that he lived in —— Street, Bloomsbury, and 
was an intelligent, exact, and conscientious 
worker. 

But he had his other world, like the rest; 
his romance, his relaxations, his passions and 
desires, though most of these had failed and 
died, and the dull level of a thorny path left 
few glimpses of brightness as he trod it with 
patience to the appointedend. There had been 
a time when his heart had leaped as his hand 
closed on the latch which would open and give 
him his vision of home when home meant a 
smiling, dark-eyed wife eager to welcome him, 
when the chatter of the curly-headed boy on 
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the hearth with his toys had music in it for the 
man who was tired of the weary routine of the 
long, dull day, and when Louis Dumaresq en- 
vied no one his palace in that room where his 
household gods were. The dark, kind eyes had 
been many a year put away into silence; he 
could hardly make his ear exactly repeat the 
tones of the sweet Italian voice, whose broken 
English had been so delicious to him. Gemma 
had been too dear for his possessing long. She 
left him two legacies; the one was the curly- 
headed boy, a troublesome possession enough, 
which he often felt had brought him as much 
pain as pleasure; the other, a picture that hung 
above the mantelpiece, and which always greeted 
his eyes as he entered the room with a serene 
smile of welcome, a little piece of sunshine, a 
bit of ideal beauty in the dingy surroundings of 
the prosaic London life, delicious to the beauty- 
loving, imaginative nature which it was the 
business of the rest of the day to repress. It 
was a little Claude, the one valuable possession 
poor Gemma had brought into her husband’s 
home, an heirloom from an artistic family. 
When Louis Dumaresq was one-and-twenty, 
the son of a rich banker, brought up to enjoy 
life and gratify every whim, he had taken a 
fancy to go to Rome for six months and study 
art. It was merely a whim; he had no inten- 
tion of becoming an artist; he had no necessity 
to be that or anything else; but he had a con- 
siderable turn for a dilettante, and might have 
done a good deal if he had been poor, and if the 
world were less overstocked with talent. He 
painted in the studio of an Italian artist, who 
was as poor as an artist can be except for two 
priceless treasures. The one was the Claude, 
the other his daughter Gemma, who was the 
prettiest model any father could have, and who, 
consequently, appeared in every one of Signor 
Riccardi’s pictures under one name or another, 
and who was just eighteen, and at her prettiest, 
when young Dumaresq painted at her father’s 
studio. Of course, he fell in love with her, and 
she with him. The father encouraged it with 
a sort of innocent craftiness, the young English- 
man being rich and Gemma having no portion 
and nothing but blank poverty to look to—no 
portion, that is to say, but the Claude, which 
was promised to her. Louis Dumaresq came 
back next year, and the two were betrothed. 
They were married when he was twenty-three, 
and he took her home in triumph to introduce 
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her to his father, a sleek, prosperous banker, 
who was apparently as safe a man as the City 
of London knew. They began life as gayly as 
possible, with visions of unlimited bliss before 
them. The Claude was sent over to Gemma 
when her father died, the year after her mar- 
riage, when the brown-eyed baby, who was so 
exactly like her, was born. , 
Then came the storm of troubles which after 
that beat on the poor young things and de- 
stroyed all the fair prospects before them. Mr. 
Dumaresq, the banker, absconded, and the bank 
collapsed with a fall that brought ruin on hun- 
dreds of homes, and, among others, on his son’s. 
From living in careless ease and luxury they 
had to come to a couple of rooms, and he was 
thankful for hard work and a meagre clerk’s 
salary. They were not miserable. Gemma was 
a bright-natured girl, and used to the economies 
and plans of poverty. Dumaresq got on by 
slow degrees, and was respected and trusted. It 
was not long before they changed the two 
rooms for the floor in the great old Bloomsbury 
house, which in its palmy days had been a fash- 
ionable gentleman’s, and still had its relics of 
dingy grandeur in carved mantelpieces, broad, 
solid staircase, and wrought-iron railings; and 
the Claude decorated the wall, above the fire- 
place, and made its own little centre of peaceful 
sunshine and beauty, which was a joy and rest 
to the clerk when he came in out of the roar 
and the mud of the streets, keeping alive the 
lamp of artistic beauty which at one time had 
seemed to him the loadstar of his destiny. He 
might have made a small fortune out of the ex- 
quisite picture, which was declared to be an 
absolutely perfect specimen of the master; but 
he could almost as well have parted with the 
boy, whom he used to hold up to see the spark- 
ling waters and the sunny sky before he could 
speak plain, but not before he could scribble 
with a slate pencil with a certain aim in his 
scribblings unusual at such a period of life. 
Gemma’s boy was a born artist; he had in- 
herited it from both sides, and she was proud to 
declare that he would be just like her father 
some day. Dumaresq shook his head a little 
doubtfully at her prophecies, and would declare 
that Clement would never do anything in life 
till he learnt perseverance. The hard task- 
master, poverty, had taught it to him, and his 
strong will was now past even the power of mis- 
fortune to defeat. Clement adored his mother, 
and she stood between him and his father when 
there was anything wrong, as there often was. 
She was so sunny and hopeful that she could 
never see much harm in his constant bits of 
naughtiness; and he was always affectionate, 
and as easy to melt into passionate repentance 
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as to rouse into rages or fits of childish mischief. 
She was a determined optimist—a bit of Italian 
blue sky and sunshine, like her picture. Her 
husband had an odd association of ideas with 
the two. She brightened the dull places of his 
life with her blithe hopefulness, as the land- 
scape—which seemed to have been dipped in 
southern warmth and sunlight—lit up the dingy 
room and the foggy atmosphere, and collected 
in itself a point of beauty and radiance. She 
rested his soul as the Claude rested his eyes, 
tired of the ugly monotony of the long business 
day. But the inanimate had a durability which 
the animate lacked. London could not dim 
Gemma’s merry heart, but it could steal her 
strength and health, and, while she declared 
every duy that she was better and going to be 
quite well soon—unconsciously deceiving him 
and herself—death was too strong for her, and 
there came a black nightmare of a day which 
remained for the rest of Louis Dumaresq’s life 
a shuddering memory of unendurable pain—a 
day on which Gemma’s large, bright, feverish 
eyes closed on her little world of love, and over 
which where there had been joy and warmth 
and hope, despair brooded. 

He went on to all appearance much the same ; 
the office did not see any great difference, for 
none counted his gray hairs or noticed the lines 
that had come on his sallow forehead; he went 
and came as when Gemma had welcomed him; 
he had to satisfy his hungry soul as well as he 
could with what she had left him—the boy, and 
the picture that always reminded him of her 
and the sun of his Italian days. He sent Clem- 
ent to school. The boy was lovable, with a 
hundred faults, and had sparks in him of a real 
but wayward genius—a very uneasy and doubt- 
ful possession which often means worse than 
failure. He painted and designed “wonder- 
fully” for twelve years old, as everybody said, 
only he never had the patience to make a cor- 
rect copy of anything. He played by ear, and 
sang like a seraph. His father gave him, the 
first time he had anything like a good report at 
school, a little violin, on which he soon learned 
to play with extraordinary facility and to com- 
pose little wild, quaint melodies of his own. 
He was very handsome, and when he was 
“good,” which was a rare occurrence, his father 
delighted in him. On such evenings, sitting in 
his old easy-chair, smoking, with the boy oppo- 
site him, by turns chattering and making 
strange wandering music out of his little violin, 
something like contentment came over the tired, 
despondent, reserved soul of Louis Dumaresg ; 
his severe looks relaxed, and a trace of the old 
smile which he had given his wife returned as 
he looked at and listened to the eager, clever, 
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dark-eyed boy. He had not much faith in the 
lastingness of the peace and repose he felt. A 
deep distrust of the future and a certain sus- 
piciousness of nature, which haunted even his 
love for the boy, was always underlying the 
smoothness of the surface; but for the moment 
he was half consoled, and his heart rested for a 
space from its eternal disquiet. 

Such an evening he remembered always in 
after years as standing out bright from a sombre 
background of disappointment and weary mo- 
notony of days. He came home rather early, 
and found Clement in one of his bright, affec- 
tionate moods, which came and went like sun- 
shine on an April day. He greeted his father 
with a boyish hug; he had much to tell of his 
day at school, and chattered all dinner-time— 
they had a frugal dinner together late—with 
bursts of laughter in between his sentences 
which were infectious, and made Dumaresq’s 
thin, worn face light up into something of the 
gayety of youth. In the evening Clement an- 
nounced himself in a “ playing fit””—sometimes 
he could not produce a note, and would not 
touch his violin; sometimes he had a craze for 
art, and would not lay down his pencil. 

To-night, as he perched ona high stool oppo- 
site his father, with his legs tucked under him 
and his violin on his shoulder, he glanced with 
his great, bright, dark eyes first up at the land- 
scape overhead, then at his father, with his bow 
poised in his hand ready to begin. 

“You are awfully fond of that picture, dad,” 
he said, still gazing at it. 

“Yes, if you put it so,’ Damaresq answered, 
smiling, as he watched the rather elfin-looking 
figure through the smoke of his pipe; “it is 
more than a picture to me.” 

“Yes, I know. I remember when you used 
to hold me up and tell me stories about it and 
about Italy. I shall go to Italy some day and 
paint. It is more than a picture to me, too; it 
has told me something. Listen, dad, I’ll show 
you what it has told me.” 

And dashing the bow across the strings Clem- 
ent struck into an air; his father listeved with 
more than his ears, the strange, fresh, sweet lit- 
tle melody went to his heart. The boy broke 
off suddenly. 

“That’s the picture, father, doesn’t it make 
you see it? Thesun on the river and the pine- 
trees and the girls dancing—it all dances to- 
gether, the water and the sunshine and the 
girls.” 

“Play it again, boy,” the father said, briefly. 

He could not have praised or expressed any 
of the painful pleasure which was swelling in 
his heart; it was impossible for him—a_ habit 
of chill reserve and repression had grown upon 
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him like ice over a lake. Years of grinding 
work, of loss and failure, had made him what 
he was, the worst companion for the ardent, 
impulsive, hot-headed boy that Gemma had left 
behind her. Yet Louis Dumaresq loved him, 
and would have died for his good any moment. 

Clement played it again. 

“Do you like it?’ he asked, impatiently, when 
the last note ceased to vibrate and his father 
still said nothing. 

“It is pretty; how did it come to you, 
Clem ?” 

“ Before you came in. 
here, see what I did ” 

He suddenly produced a sepia sketch and put 
it on his father’s knee. It was an enlarged copy 
of the only likeness Dumaresq had of his wife— 
a very poor photograph, taken in those days 
before photography was one of the fine arts. 
There was incorrectness of drawing, but Clem- 
ent had made a spirited likeness of the pretty 
Italian head, with its soft thickness of dark, 
cloudy hair standing round the thin, oval face, 
the great deep eyes, and the sweet, half-open, 
smiling, pathetic mouth. 

His father drew a long breath; he sat and 
gazed at it, and his heart beat so fast that he 
could not speak. The boy went on: 

“T was trying to make it like to give you, and 
thinking about her, and then I looked up sud- 
denly, and I remembered your saying once that 
she and the picture made a sunshine in the 
room when there was none outside, and, as I 
looked at it, somehow I seemed to hear the 
tune. I stared and stared, till I believed I saw 
it all move, and the man there in the corner 
play on the guitar and the girls begin to dance 
and sing; then I took up the violin and it came. 
I played it over and over again. Do you like 
the drawing, dad ?”’ 

He was always eager for praise and approval, 
but, if his father could have spoken out his 
thoughts, they would have surprised Clement 
by what would have seemed an extravagance 
and flattery. As it was, the boy thought his 
father undervalued him. Instead of putting 
into words what was in his mind, which was 
that this child of theirs was a genius, and that, 
at that moment, his father loved him passion- 
ately, he only said; and it was with an effort 
that he made even this sound at all warm: 

“Yes, Clem; yes, I like it very much, and 
the tune, too. You are a good boy; it has 
pleased me.” 

It was but meagre, but he had seldom said so 
much; and the eager boy was satisfied, for he 
was not used to praise, nor often felt he deserved 
it 
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In the long, silent night Dumaresq liy and 
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thought over the curious, dainty little melody, 
till he knew every note by heart. 

“He is a genius—a genius,” he repeated, with 
a warmth that made him feel almost happy, 
“and he has a power of loving, too. How 
Gemma would have delighted in it!” 


CHAPTER II. 

Atas! as Clement grew older, there were 
fewer of such minutes to lighten the gloomy 
days. He was not rightly managed, but he was 
perhaps impossible to manage, with his erratic 
genius ; his facility for temptation ; his impatient, 
thoughtless nature, swift to love and to hate, 
swayed here and there by every gust of im- 
pulse. He did no good either at the day or 
boarding school to which he went ; he fascinated 
half the boys, and fought with the rest; all the 
masters, while confessing him capable of almost 
anything, united in declaring him hopeless. 
When he was fifteen his father yielded to his 
passionate wish to be trained for an artist, and 
toek him finally from school, but he had not 
much hope of his keeping even in this mind, 
though, as his master allowed, few boys began 
with so decided a talent—one amounting almost 
to genius. Dumaresq was steadily patient with 
him, but it was a hopeless kind of patience, and 
Clement felt that there was no faith in him be- 
hind it. He fancied there was no affection 
either. Here he was wrong; his father loved 
him, and would love him doggedly through 
everything, for he had no changing in him. 
He led exactly the same life, going every day 
to his office, doing his secretary work with pre- 
cision, faithfulness, and skill; always unap- 
proachably polite and even kindly in his inter- 
course with the men he met, but as absolutely 
a stranger to them all as if he had met them 
yesterday ; returning at his usual hour to din- 
ner, to an evening spent in his easy-chair with 
his books, his pipe, his silent, musing contem- 
plation of the Claude which he loved, as he had 
always loved it, if Clement were out—as he 
very often was, for as he grew up he made 
friends, and loved society and gayety as his 
father hated it—if he were at home, Dumaresq, 
who was logical and just, and keenly felt the 
depressing atmosphere of the home which he 
could not alter, tried hard to make it more in- 
teresting for the lad, who was shooting up fast 
into a thin, handsome, delicate-looking young 
fellow, with a look of his mother in his Italian 
eyes. He persuaded him to play, when he was 
in the mood, or he interested himself in his 
drawings; he tried not to be severe and repres- 
sive when he talked about his amusements— 
sympathizing he could not be, they were so un- 
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like. Clement was dull at home, he stayed 
chiefly from a compassionate sense of his 
father’s loneliness, and from a certain love 
which was the lingering relic of childhood ; but 
sometimes, when one of his melancholy and 
musing fits came upon him, he found the quiet 
room resting and a refreshment after the thou- 
sand sensations and emotions which he crowded 
into the days. He did not believe that his 
father loved him; the father had the same pro- 
found disbelief in his son’s affections—neither 
could come any nearer. They wanted the 
uniting touch of Gemma’s sanguine faith in 
both. 

As Clement grew up, and as manly tastes and 
habits drove out the boyish fancies, a sudden 
change came in the relationship between them. 
Louis Dumaresq, when scarcely. more than a 
boy, had been saved from all gross sins and 
temptations, not only by a fastidious taste and 
pure nature, but also by falling in love with an 
innocent, confiding girl. He had gradually for- 
gotten even the flavor of temptation, and hard- 
ened into disgust and contempt for the vices of 
society. He tried to be just, but it was very 
difficult for him to comprehend the leaning to 
“pleasant sin;” he had a woman’s coldness and 
purity in these things. Clement had the 
Southern temperament, the passionate weakness 
which is sometimes stronger than strength. He 
had the corresponding virtues which often bal- 
ance such natures; he was as compassionate and 
tender with suffering, with little children, and 
with frail women, as his father seemed hard 
and cold. Every one of this sort who came 
across him adored him; every toddling baby 
wanted him to take it in his arms; if any of his 
friends were ill or in trouble he spent himself 
on them. He had his mother’s soft heart, none 
of his father’s stern strength and uprightness ; 
added to this he had the fatal temperament of 
genius. What could the poor boy do but go 
wrong ?. It would have been almost a miracle 
if he had kept straight. 

Louis Dumaresq distrusted him, it was his 
habit to do so; but he had no proofs to bring 
against him till he was more than twenty-one. 
He had his studio now, which he shared with 
two friends, and was less at home than ever. 
His father spent scarcely any of his now not in- 
considerable salary on himself; it nearly all 
went to make a painter of Clement. The young 
fellow still had lessons, or rather painted under 
his old master, an artist of some genius and a 
great deal of skill, a man of the world, shrewd, 
kindly, and practical. One evening this gentle- 
man called to see Mr. Dumaresq. : Clement's 
father felt that there was a storm in the air. 
His anxious mind forecast calamity; he only 























waited for what he wassure wascoming. After 
preliminaries of attempted small talk, Mr. Ken- 
nedy cleared his throat and looked uncomfortable. 
Mr. Dumaresq glanced across at him calmly, 
with an air of philosophical stoicism which 
helped on the necessary communication. 

“You have something to say about Clement, 
I fancy ?” 

“Yes, I thought I ought, as you are obliged 
to be so much away, and are of course often 
quite unaware of his doings. I take a great 
interest in him, as you know. He is the clever- 
est pupil I ever had, one who ought to do some- 
thing in life; but I am afraid he is going a bit 
wrong.” 

“Yes,” Dumaresq said coolly, as if he were 
discussing a stranger; “and in what direction? 
You will oblige me deeply by being explicit, 
Mr. Kennedy.” 

“Well, he is neglecting his work. He has 
half a score of pictures unfinished, and hardly 
works half a dozen hours a week. I am afraid 
he has taken up with a loose set. I fear he 
takes more stimulant than he can stand, and 
you must be aware that neither his excitable 
brain nor his health can do with that; in the 
evenings I have reason to believe he often 
plays in a concert-hall, and I fancy—I am not 
sure, but I have my fears—that he is in love 
with a girl who sings there. I am very sorry, 
very much concerned, about all this. He has 
such promise, and I am fond of the lad.” 

“Tam very much indebted tu you for your 
kindness and confidence,” the other said, in the 
same level voice. “I am afraid I have not 
much influence, but what I can do I will. I 
was fearing there was something wrong.” 

“You won’t be too severe on him,” urged the 
good-natured, easy-going painter, unconsciously 
taking the tone of a father appealing to a judge, 
“There is so much good feeling about him, and 
no one can help liking him.” 

“That is just the worst of it. Feeling with- 
out principle is only another snare. 1 will.do 
my best, and I thank you” 

As he stood up to go, Mr. Kennedy looked 
long at the Claude. “ You are lucky to have 
such a gem,” he said, with the enthusiasm of 
knowledge. “It is by far the most beautiful 
specimen I have seen of him. If ever you are 
hard up, and want to sell, let me know. Lord 
Enderby wonld give anything almost for it.” 

“T shall never part with it. When I go it 
may be for sale,’ Mr. Dumaresq answered 
briefly. 

“No, Gemma,” lie said to himself, as he stood 
before the hearth alone, “I shall keep your 
legacy as long as I live; it may be the only 
thing left me of my old life with you some day. 
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Your other legacy will give me many a heart- 
ache yet.” 

He went out that very evening in some hope 
of finding Clement at the studio, where he slept 
occasionally, as he had not come home. He 
was not there, however ; there was nothing but 
confusion and silence in the great untidy room 
covered with a litter of artistic properties, un- 
cleaned palettes, unfinished sketches, tobacco 
pipes, and the lay figure standing in an outrage- 
ous attitude, with a soft felt hat cocked rakishly 
over one of her eyes. The violin-case was gone. 
This was a significant fact after what Mr Ken- 
nedy had said. Mr. Dumaresq hesitated a few 
minutes over his next step, and decided sud- 
denly upon it. He went to Mr. Kennedy’s house 
and sent up a note asking for the name of the 
concert-hall he had mentioned. On receiving 
it he took a hansom at once, and went there. 
He had never entered such a place in his life : 
but out of the atmosphere of smoke and bright 
gas and general rowdiness he took away some 
distinct impressions. One. the first that forced 
itself upon him, was the individuality of one of 
the singers; he felt, he knew not why, that this 
was the girl of whom Mr. Kennedy had spoken. 
She was small, plump, and pretty, with a cloudy 
frizz of golden hair round an almost childish, 
not at all bad, face. She was not in any way 
immodest or objectionable; she looked, on the 
contrary, fresh to it all and half frightened. 
She had a sweet, clear voice like a lark’s, 
worthy of something better than the silly comic 
song ; which was not, however, worse than silly. 
She seemed now and then to glance off the 
stage; there was an air of consciousness about 
her as if some one were watching her. Duma- 
resq knew who it was when Clement came from 
that direction looking flushed, excited, hand- 
some with his violin. His father groaned in- 
wardly, and let his head fall on his breast. 
Gemma’s bvy here, and like this! He played 
an odd, wild, eerie sort of tune, getting faster 
and faster till it finished in a kind of skirl. 
He was applauded, but not half as much as the 
pretty girl, whom the people round about called 
“ Tillie.” 

Mr. Dumaresq wrote on a bit of paper the 
following words : 


“T have heard you play here to-night, and 
have seen Mr. Kennedy. I must ask you to 
come to-morrow evening, if I do not see you 
before then. L. D.” 


Folding this note, and directing it, he made 
his way out, and, leaving the note with the 
doorkeeper to give to his son, he went home. 
He did not put any of his sensations into shape ; 
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he took up this new trouble with stern patience, 
as he had accepted his others, half proud of his 
power of self-control. He expected nothing but 
misery in life, he told himself, and nothing now 
could take him by surprise ; but he meant to do 
what he could for the boy for his mother's sake. 
He more than half despised him, but there was, 
after all, a tender thought at the bottom. He 
tried to foster this by looking at the sepia 
sketch, which Clement had made years ago to 
please him, that evening when he played the 
little air which he had christened the “ Claude,” 
after the picture. “There is good in him, there's 
good in him,” the father repeated, as he held 
the sketch before his eyes. “If his mother had 
lived it might have come to more. I never could 
get any hold upon him. That is part of the 
curse that has been upon me since she went.” 


CHAPTER III. 

THE following evening, after a solitary and 
barely tasted dinner, Louis Dumaresq sat stern, 
silent, and immovable, awaiting, with that reso- 
lute patience with which he steeled his spirit, 
the visit he had demanded from his son. The 
room was but dimly lighted; his face was in 
deep shadow by the picture above his head, over 
the sunshine of which a sudden eclipse seemed 
to have fallen. Nine, ten, eleven o’clock came. 
Dumaresq had told himself it was no use—Cle- 
ment meant to keep away; but just as he was 
putting his watch back in his pocket he heard 
the door-bell, and then, a minute afterward, a 
stumbling step up the stairs, a rattle at the 
handle, and the young man came in. He 
was highly flushed, his eyes had a strange glit- 
ter; he seemed to bring in with him an odor of 
cigars and wine. A keen shiver of repulsion 
and disgust, a pain like a knife, ran through his 
father’s heart, as he looked at him steadily, with 
a pale, cold face, as utterly dissimilar to the 
other as it is possible for father’s and son’s to 
be. His voice sounded clear, cutting, and steady, 
as he said: ’ 

“Sit down, Clement, I have a good deal to 
say to you.” 

“Thanks, I’d rather stand,” the other said, 
with a reckless laugh, leaning his elbow on the 
mantelpiece and looking at Dumaresq with a 
defiant, sneering face. 1t was champagne that 
inspired the recklessness and the sneer. An 
hour or two hence, despondency and self-hatred 
might take their place. 

“TI can’t stay long; they’re waiting for me. 
We've got a supper-party on, but I thought I’d 
better come round and see what you wanted.” 

“Tt was very kind of you,” the other said, 
with a curious little smile. The tolerance, the 
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kindness he had been trying to force upon him- 


self had vanished in the long, dreary waiting. 
He felt now almost an abhorrence of the dissi- 


pated lad. “ And from whom have you come to 
honor me so far ?” 
“From the concert-hall in —— Street,” the 


other retorted, fiercely, “where you followed 
me, I suppose, last night.” 

“ Do you go there, then, every evening? And 
what is your attraction in such an utterly mean, 
vulgar, and inconceivably stupid place of amuse- 
ment ?” 

“ Every one is not like you. I don’t suppose 
you were ever young and fond of pleasure.” 

“Ts that pleasure? I beg your pardon; it 
did not strike me in that light! So you go only 
for the pleasure you find there—the refined songs, 
the costumes, and general tomfoolery. I should 
hardly have thought it could be so fascinating, 
even to twenty-two years humanity. Certainly, 
if that is enjoyment, I never should have found 
it, not even when I was young. So there is no 
special attraction ?” 

There was a moment's silence; the two stared 
at each other—on the one side, with looks of 
cold, averse displeasure; on the other, with 
fierce, but half-frightened, glances. Clement 
broke suddenly on the stillness in a hoarse 
voice, from which all the music seemed de- 
parted : 

“ Yes—there is—I’m not going to beat about 
the bush, for I believe you know. There’s a 
girl there I’m in love with—I intend to marry 
her.” 

“ A young person with frizzled hair, who sings 
idiotic nonsense?” his father said, in a low, iced 
tone, stroking his thin, hollow cheek with a 
hand that trembled. 

“Don’t provoke me,” the young man burst 
out, with a sudden blaze of fury; “I’m half 
mad to-night —I can’t stand much.” 

“More than half drunk,” his father returned, 
with contempt. “ Let’s make an end of this. 
You're going to the bad, or gone; you are 
throwing away time, money, talent, opportunity ; 
you are going the path that ends in perdition. 
I can't stop you; I can’t help it. I’ve done 
what I could for you—everything. I have kept 
myself straight that vou might have every 
chance; I’ve borne and forborne. What is it 
you want now? what delirium of folly has got 
hold of you?” 

“T want money, I must have money,” the 
boy cried, fiercely, the wine firing his brain, the 
coldness and scorn in his father’s looks and 
voice helping to madden him and make his 
moods into a fury almost insane; “every one 
says you have heaps of it, and I must have it.” 

“T have kept myself on the verge of poverty 























that you should have enough,” the other re- 
turned, bitterly. “I cannot give what I have 
not, and if I could I would not—to dissipate on 
sots.” 

Clement started forward with an oath; he 
held up his cane, almost as if he would strike 
his father, who looked at him coolly, without a 
muscle quivering in his fine white face. 

“You cannot threaten it out of me,” he said, 
in a voice unlike his own. 

Clement let his arm fall a moment and turned 
half away. As he did so, his glance caught on 
the Claude over the mantelpiece. He pointed 
at it with his stick. 

“You ask where you can get money,” he 
said, sneeringly. “If you cared to save me at 
the expense of your hobby, there are thousands, 
they say, locked up in that picture.” 

“You think I would sell my Claude for you 
and your fancy for this ignorant girl ?” 

The words were scarcely out of his lips when, 
in a moment, a thing was done that left its mark 
on both their lives forever. 

Clement himself did not realize what the 
madness of the drunken impulse of the instant 
had done, till he saw that the picture—his 
mother’s heirloom—was forever ruined, thrust 
through and through, with a madman’s frenzy 
of destruction. 

He stood still as a statue staring at his work, 
white and cold, and sobered with a ghastly 
shock of shame. As for his father, he sat mo- 
tionless, not speaking, looking silently at the 
destruction of the comfort and hope of his life; 
not the destruction of the picture, but the de- 
struction of something a thousand times dearer 
and more sacred. The boy Gemma had left 
him—this, too, was a ruin, like the stabbed can- 
vas. The thrust seemed to him to have gone 
through his heart as well. Strangely enough, 
though, all the contempt, all the disgust were 
gone; only a vast pity and an unavailing ache 
of forgiveness remained ; but he could not speak; 
his tongue, which had lighted readily enough 
on reproach, was still and dumb. Before he 
could move or say a word, the room was empty ; 
Clement had turned, as if he felt the lash of the 
Furies, and was gone. His father started after 
him, called in vain. One door after another 
slammed, and Dumaresq was alone, standing 
stricken under the ruined picture—the type of 
the disaster and dismay which had come upon 
him in a moment. 

“ All that she left me! all that she left me!” 
he groaned out, stretching his arms above his 
head, with a piteous appeal to the darkness and 
silence. “Was it for this I was born? O 


Gemma! my Gemma! why did you leave us to 
such a life as this?” 
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CHAPTER IV. 
SEVEN years had gone by somehow—seven 
long, monotonous, desolate years. Louis Du- 
maresq had not thought of making any change 


in them, he seemed incapable of the effort. He 
came home to the silent rooms every night, and 
sat as he used to do. Even the Claude re- 
mained in its frame, though its beauty was gone 
forever, and the holes in it would have aston- 
ished and horrified any one, if there had been 
any to see it. But Louis Dumaresg lived like a 
hermit and saw no one. 

The only effort he had made, beyond just the 
necessary routine of his work, was in trying to 
get a clue to the whereabouts of his son. He 
inquired everywhere. He advertised; he em- 
ployed detectives; he visited every possible 
acquaintance who might know something of 
him; but it was in vain. Clement Dumaresq 
had gone under, as so many young men do, as 
completely disappearing as if drowned in Lethe. 
The only thing the father learned was that the 
girl “Tillie” had married a young fellow who 
was very clever at the fiddle, and who called 
himself Dumas. 

Mr. Dumaresq took back this information, 
and pondered it in his way. He seemed to see 
how his words about this girl, whom Clement 
loved perhaps truly and purely, must have en- 
raged him, half wild as he was already on that 
fatal night. He well understood why he had 
disappeared after what had happened. Clement 
had never believed in his father’s affection or 
indulgence, he knew his severe idea of right 
and wrong, and his extreme fondness for the 
poor Claude. After such a scene Clement would 
feel cut off forever from his father’s sympathy, 
for he little knew his heart. Indeed, Dumaresq 
had hardly known his own. He would not 
have believed beforehand how entirely resent- 
ment and anger would have died, even at the 
moment of the greatest injury done him, and 
that a woman’s tenderness and inexhaustible 
pity would take possession of it instead. It was 
as if the gentle mother had given him her 
spirit. He put away the remembrance of the 
last phase of his boy’s life; he dwelt on his 
childhood and growing youth; on his bright- 
ness, the flash of genius in him, his soft heart, 
and caressing ways; the old dog, of which he 
had been fond, crept into his father’s heart, 
though he had never cared for animals; the old 
applewoman to whom Clement used to give six- 
pences and chat with about “Oireland,” in his 
winning way, was surprised at the grave, gray 
gentleman stopping to talk and giving her a 
shilling over and over again. When he sat 
alone in the dim room he recalled the boyish 
voice and laugh, the music of the little old 
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violin, the tune which he called the “Claude 
tune” haunted his ear with a half soothing per- 
sistence. The story of the son who came home, 
and of the father who fell on his neck and 
kissed him, lay at his heart. 

One day in the beginning of December, about 
five o’clock, Louis Dumaresq came home. It 
was a Saturday, and he was earlier than usual. 
He had nothing to do with his time, and did 
not care to spend it anywhere but in that old 
room, where so many hours had worn them- 
selves away. Whenever he opened the door he 
could not help, though he tried to do so some- 
times, letting his glance fall on the spoilt pic- 
ture. It had one gash through the sparkling 
water, another through the group of dancing 
girls; yet the light still caught it and brought 
out the soft mellowness of the coloring. He 
got his books—he was a great reader of all kinds 
of curious literature—and, finding in one of them 
a subject which was suggestive to him, he got a 
piece of paper and sketched in black and 
white. 

He was rather absorbed in his drawing, which 
took shape that pleased him, and whistled over 
it very softly, as was his habit when he was de- 
signing. Suddenly the low whistle stopped. 
He raised his head quickly, and listened with a 
curious intensity of expression. It was only 
the distant sound of a street musician’s fiddle 
that he caught. What made all the muscles of 
his worn face quiver as the air was faintly borne 
in to him? 

He started to his feet, ran to the window, and 
threw it open, letting in the damp and smoky 
air, and, kneeling on the window-sill, stretched 
his head out, trying not only to hear but to see. 
The tune was distinct now. It was a light and 
merry one; but somehow the very lightness of 
it made it the more pathetic in the misty gray- 
ness of the London street. It was the tune 
which Clement had made years ago—“ to fit the 
picture,” as he said. Dumaresq’s heart beat 
audibly to himself as the notes were repeated 
more distinctly. He knew in a moment that 
only one person in the world could play that 
tune, and that the time had come at last for 
which he had hungered these weary years. 

He left the window, forgetting to shut it, left 
the room door open too, so that the draught 
made the lamp on the table flicker and flare. 
He ran down-stairs, as he had never run since 
he was a boy, opened the great, heavy hall door, 
and went straight up to the wandering musi- 
cian; he only saw his boy; he never even no- 
ticed that a dark-eyed, curly-headed child was 
holding on to his coat with both her little 
hands—holding on fondly to the one dear thing 
in her reach. 
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“Clement—you’ve come home—at last, my 
boy !” the father panted out, breathless with his 
haste. “I’ve looked for you, wanted you all 
this while—come in—come in—out of this 
cold.” 

He had one hand in his, the other was hold- 
ing the violin. He clasped the arm, however, 
since the hand was full. He drew him toward 
the open door behind them. It was Clement; 
a moment would have satisfied him of this if he 
had ever doubted ; but seven years of want and 
folly had wasted him to a shadow. Gemma’s 
great eyes, as they had been in the last months 
of her life, looked out of his thin, brown, hand- 
some young face, and if he had needed any ap- 
peal would have made his father’s heart yearn 
over him. 

“But stay, father,” the young man said, draw- 
ing back a moment to bring forward the little 
figure half hidden behind him. “ Here is an- 
other come to ask you to take her in.” 

Dumaresq stooped and lifted her in his arms 
without a word. He led the way, carrying the 
child, who trembled a little, but neither cried 
nor spoke. Clement followed him; they went 
silently up the broad, dark staircase, silently 
entered the room from which the young man 
had rushed seven years ago. Dumaresq drew 
the old-fashioned sofa close to the fire, stirred it 
to a blaze, shut the window, and placed the 
child gently in one corner. Clement sank on 
the other; he was too exhausted in body for 
mental emotion; he only glanced up once at 
the ruined picture. The little girl called out 
with delight at the warmth, and spread out her 
eager little hands to it. She was still shudder- 
ing with the cold, and with a certain sensitive 
timidity which was not exactly shyness. Du- 
maresq stood a moment to look at her, as the 
firelight flashed on her small oval face and was 
reflected in her wonderful dark eyes. He gave 
a sort of stifled cry at last, a hungry cry of de- 
light. 

“Clement,” he said, “do you know? do you 
see? She has your mother’s face!” 

And kneeling down on the rug before her, 
he took the thin little arms and put them round 
his neck ; his gray hair touched her thick, crisp, 
dark curls; he kissed her passionately. 

Clement looked at them with a wistful, mel- 
ancholy smile. 

“Yes, I saw that,” he said; “I think that was 
why I came. I thought I would give her to 
you, for I sha’n’t stay long with her, and her 
mother’s dead. I felt that I must come home 
and tell you.” 

“ Don’t tell me anything yet,” the father said, 
turning from the child with a gesture, as if he 
would gladly have taken his son into his arms 


























too, only the long habit of reserve forbade. 
“I'll take it all—everything—for granted, at 
any rate till you are well, Everything shall 
stop till then.” 

“T shall never be well,” the young man an- 
swered, indifferently ; “and now that I’m home 
and have seen you, I don’t mind about that. 
The child’s a good child—I give her to you.” 

Dumaresgq sat down and took her on his knee. 
She leant her sleepy head on his breast; her 
little hand rested confidingly on his for the first 
time. Clement leant back as if he had come to 
the end of all strength and power of endur- 
ance; not unhappy or in pain, only worn out. 
His deep, pathetic eyes were fixed on the pic- 
ture. He said, in a low, dreamy voice: 

“Ah! how often I’ve thought of it! The 
poor Claude you were so fond of. I couldn’t face 
you again when I came to myself—it was too 
much !” 

“Clement!” his father cried, in an anguish of 
reproach. “ Asif it were more to me than you!” 

“But, you see, I did not know. I thought I 
had quite done for myself. I did not know till 
now what you were, father. But something told 
me to come and bring the child, I believe. I 
thought she would make up for it all—for the 
loss of that—I call her Claudia.” 

Dumaresq stretched out the hand that had 
held the child, whose eyes had closed on his 
breast, and took his son’s in a close and tender 
grasp. They looked at each other sadly, but 
fondly, and the long distrust, the unavailing 
remorse, the folly, and the waste, were forgotten 
in the first touch of souls which had never met 
before. 

So, without any formal explanations and with 
but few words of any kind, Clement and _ his 
child were taken to his father’s heart and home. 
Each felt that it was not for long, but it was a 
peaceful and a gentle pause before the parting. 
Clement watched, as day after day he lost a 
little of his poor, remaining strength, how the 
child grew and flourished like a happily trans- 
planted flower; and he saw how she had won 
her way at once into the warmest niche of his 
father's heart. She made the quiet rooms gay 
with her innocent laughter ; she had a thousand 
pretty, winning ways and tricks of loving. A 
hand-to-mouth struggle for existence had given 
her docility and patience, and she was born with 
a sunny, loving heart. Louis Dumaresq forgot 
the weary years between at times, and almost 
fancied that this was his own little daughter— 
Gemma’s daughter. His work was light now, 
for he had a purpose in it. His money went to 
buy comforts for Clement, pretty frocks, toys, 
trinkets for the little one. She never found 
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him cold or stern; he had not a word of repres- 
sion for her; she had nothing but gentle looks 
and caressing tones—the proper nourishment 
for her sensitive, tender little soul. It was 
Clement who was quiet and silent now; his 
days of storm and sunshine were over; he 
waited calmly, and felt only tired. He had 
done little with his gift of genius; but he could 
scarcely regret it, he was too languid for regrets. 
Only one last work he had set himself to do, 
and for that he braced all that was left him of 
energy and forced his weary spirits to his secret 
task. When it was done, and he put down his 
brush, he said: “ Now I can rest; there’s noth- 
ing left to do.” 

That evening, Dumaresq found his little 
Claudia waiting on the landing for him, trem- 
bling with eagerness, which quivered all through 
her finely strung frame. She seized his hand. 

“Oh! I’ve been listening and waiting for 
you so long! I thought you would never come! 
There’s a surprise for you in there—father’s 
surprise—and I’ve never told. I said I never 
would till it was done. Come! come! let me 
show it you!” 

He followed her as she pulled him in with 
all her little strength, hurrying his steps. He 
looked first, as he always did now, with anxious 
glances at his son, who was lying back on the 
sofa with his arms clasped behind his head. It 
gave him a pang to see how every day left him 
whiter, thinner, more brilliant-eyed. There 
were surely tears, too, behind the drooping lids. 
But Claudia drew his attention away. “ Look 
up !” she cried, “over there. Not at father; the 
surprise is there!” And her little finger pointed 
above the mantel-piece where the Claude had 
hung, where the frame still hung, but inclosing 
no longer the spoilt landscape with its wreck of 
beauty. The frame held now a little wistful 
face surrounded by a mass of curls, an oval face 
with soft, deep, tender eyes, and a half open, 
half smiling mouth. 

“Clement!” his father said, and no more; his 
voice choked, and he put his hand over his 
eyes. Claudia pulled at the other, crying in 
disappointed tones: : 

“Don’t you like it? Aren’t you pleased? 
It’s me, your little Claudia. I’ve kept the 
secret to surprise you. Father's painted me a 
little every day, and I’ve sat so still. Don’t 
you like me there, instead of the poor, pretty 
picture father spoilt when he was naughty, and 
he was so sorry about? Don’t you like it, 
grandfather ?” 

He stooped and kissed her. 

“Yes, yes, my little Claudia; so much, I can- 
not talk about it. It is the sweetest picture in 
the world.” 
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He left the child, who turned well pleased to 
her doll, and sat down beside Clement, putting 
his arm half shyly around his shoulders, thus 
half embracing him. 

“T could not bear to see it always like that,” 
the son whispered, “it was too hateful a re- 
minder. I thought, I fancied if I could put her 
there instead, you would be pleased. Claudia 
instead of Claude,” he added, with a curious lit- 
tle smile. “ Will it do instead, father ?” 
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“God bless you, boy! You’ve made me very 
happy, and better days are coming—you can 
paint still. You'll make a man yet.” 

He did not see the silent shake of the head. 
Clement said nothing; but he knew that the 
shadow was deepening, that his brush was laid 
down forever, that the rest he wanted was close 
at hand. 

“T have made it all up,” he said to himself 
with weary satisfaction ; “1 leave him Claudia.” 


“THE REPROOF OF CHANCE.” 


By Miss Emity Reap. 


“Tn the reproof of chance 
Lies the true proof of men.” 
SHAKESPEARE, 


UR village was mildly surprised when the 

/ Bouvier property was actually sold. The 
house is the most modernly ornate one we pos- 
sess, though not the most solidly comfortable, 
and stands in extensive grounds terraced above 
the street, which gives it a fair view of the 
river. As a home, we had few associations with 
it, for the Bouviers had lived a great deal 
abroad; and after their death the property was 
a long time unoccupied, all of which made the 
new owners of rare interest to us. 

The house needed many changes to suit this 
possessor—improvements which were made so 
slowly we forgot our first curiosity, when one 
night a blaze of light from the numerous win- 
dows revealed the fact that the new family had 
arrived unnoticed. 

As a community, we are shy of strangers, so 
in this especial case. by a sort of tacit consent, 
we left it to the members of the church in which 
the new people touk a pew to make the initia- 
tory steps toward an acquaintance. To me these 
new people made small difference, since I had, 
I thought, arrived at an age that is tenacious of 
old friendships and incapable of new ones. 
Now, I question whether any one ever reaches 
that peculiar phase of existence. 

That winter was a very trying one—a succes- 
sion of snows and freezings transforming useful 
pavements into traps for breaking bones. So I 
wisely hugged my fireside, depending upon 
younger and more adventurous mortals to keep 
me in contact with the healthy outer world. 
My almost daily visitor was our Rector—a man 
who could appreciate my hickory fire by which 
to read his newspaper or talk, if he had any- 
thing to say. He always brought with him a 


sharp, healthy breeze—too sharp, perhaps, for 


those of weak nerves; a little too masterful, 
perchance; but that we look for in clergymen 
and doctors, who if not emphatic are novelties. 

Our talk naturally fell into parish topics, so 
one day he said: 

“Miss Alethea, I have some work for you. I 
want you to pay a visit.” 

“Some one sick ?” I asked. 

“Far worse. Some one friendless. ‘I was a 
stranger and ye took me in.’ I want you to call 
on the new mistress of the terrace house.” 

“Call! Why, I don’t even know her name!” 
I exclaimed. 

“The name is common enough—Tracy. Not 
a lucky one since a certain Sir William Tracy 
had a hand in killing Thomas 4 Becket. Ever 
since that far-off day the wind is said to blow in 
a Tracy’s face. Serves them right for the wicked 
act. The new owner seems to be a legitimate 
descendant of the line, for certainly the wind 
of popularity here is against him. I do not 
mean to say,” continued the Rector, taking up 
the tongs by way of emphasis, and so punishing 
my bright fire, “that I know anything against 
this man. But I know nothing in his favor, 
except that he has plenty of money, which is, I 
fear, a blot, unless one’s employment accounts 
in a measure for it. But his wife is a lady, and, 
Miss Alethea, I want you to befriend her.” 

“ Much she will care for an old woman for a 
friend!” I said, scornfully. “Why dont you 
send your wife to see her ?” 

“So I will, as soon as our nursery is free of 
measles. The poor mother would think I had 
a desire to slay her innocents if Mrs. Blake 
called now.” 

“Then there are children in the house?” I 
asked. 

“ Four boys, all fine fellows, but the eldest the 
finest of all. I predict he will be your special 
favorite in a week.” 
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“Very likely. I am one to like rough boys!” 
I said, disdainfully. “Is the father a brute?” 

“On the contrary, he seems to be a decidedly 
‘good fellow.’ His wife and boys seem devoted 
to him.” 

“You must read yourown riddle. What pos- 
sible good could I do such an exceptionally 
happy wife and mother?” I asked, with asperity. 

“ But is she exceptionally happy? A woman 
may have a husband and children, and yet be 
frightfully alone in the world. What I wish 
you to do is to cultivate an intimacy with this 
Mrs, Tracy, fur I am very sure some day she 
will need a friend.” 

“T have long made it a rule never to call on 
strangers,” I began. 

“Then let the exception prove it. That is 
Lindley Murray’s old logic. Seriously, I have 
a personal interest in my request. The family 
are to be my parishioners, and I am sorry for 
them.” 

“Sorry for people who can pay fabulous prices 
for a house ?” 

“ Sorry for any one who has had such a chilly 
reception into a community as these Tracys 
have had.” 

“They have themselves to thank for it,” I 
said, indignantly. ‘“ Why did they not bring at 
least a letter of introduction to some one? One 
does not take a servant into one’s house unless 
recommended.” 

“That is so old-fashioned,” the Rector said, 
with a laugh. 

“Then so much the better. You might teach 
our grandfathers about electricity; but they 
are far beyond this generation in manners.” 

This was a point the Rector and I were at 
open war on. 

“ My dear Miss Alethea,” the Rector said, for 
once traversing the argument, “I feel sure this 
Mrs. Tracy needs a friend.” 

“T fancy we all need friends,” I said, senten- 
tiously. 

Was a friendship like a potato ?—an unseen 
growth that increased upon visible cultivation ? 
Evidently this was the Rector’s crochet. Never- 
theless, I ended by promising sedulously to till 
the hidden tuber of possible friendship with 
our latest arrival. So the first fine day I made 
my Visit. 

Luckily, the house was but an old friend 
under a new guise; for I had reached the age 
when association with things is stronger than 
with people. Though I had to wait some little 
time in the Tracy drawing-room, I was amused, 
not bored, observing the costly furniture and 
endless bric-A-brac. I even pictured the new 
friend the Rector had insisted upon my making ; 
for if a woman is not to be judged by her draw- 
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ing-room, what probable clue have we to her 
idiosyncrasies? Therefore, I was very sure my 
old friend had sent me on a fool’s errand ; for 
what possible use could a young woman, accus- 
tomed to so much flash and luxury, have for an 
old woman like myself? 

So, instinctively, I drew myself up into a rigid 
perpendicular when I heard the swish of a silk 
train over the tiled hall. Yet I confess in ten 
short minutes I sank back into my cushioned 
chair in pleased satisfaction with my surround- 
ings, being utterly vanquished by the sweetest, 
most unpretending woman it has ever been my 
luck to meet, and I have not always lived in 
the confined air of a village. 

Surroundings, indeed! As well hold a pearl 
responsible for the oyster-shell! To be per- 
fectly easy, gracious, and natural under the in- 
tense glare of so much newness and fine up- 
holstery was in itself a triumph. It was as if 
one of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ portraits had 
stepped out of a modern stucco gilt frame. How 
did such a thorough lady ever manage to be 
hedged in by so much vulgar mammon? Need 
I say I was quite ready for all the Rector ex- 
pected of me? 

Society is vastly like a flock of sheep. If an 
assured member jump a barrier, the rest are 
sure to follow. A little judicious praise, with a 
soupgon of curiosity, brought the whole of our 
village society into Mrs. Tracy’s over-fine draw- 
ing-rooms. And pleasant rooms they proved 
to be. ‘l'o be sure, we saw but little of the mas- 
ter of the house, who was rarely at home except 
to sleep and on Sundays, when he invariably 
was seen in his pew at church, with his wife 
and four boys—a sight that had an immense 
effect upon the congregation. 

For myself, I found him genial and hearty— 
gentlemanly? Well enough, though not fas- 
tidiously so. He carried his money more as a 
part of himself than his wife did. Perhaps, as 
he made it, he valued it more than she was 
likely todo. I do not mean that he was purse- 
proud; but he seemed to live in an atmosphere 
where money was more important than it is in 
our village, where there is so little of it. 

“Miss Alethea, you must help me,” Mr. 
Tracy said one day in his hearty way. “I can't 
get Ellen to see that she ought to keep open 
house, and keep the town gay with balls and 
lunches.” 

“Tt has been a long time since we have had 
such gay doings,” I said, laconically. 

“So much the worse. Of course, it would be 
foolish in people who could not afford it. But 
when one can—” and he looked like a veritable 
King Midas. 

Why should he understand our provincial 
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ideas that too profuse entertainments were vul- 
gar. Of course, we were woefully behind the 
age; so I said, quite mildly: 

“What do you wish Mrs. Tracy to do for the 
benefit of society ?” 

“T want her to give aseries of balls, to use ”— 
naming a famous caterer in a neighboring city— 
“without stint. I am able to foot the bills.” 

“To foot the bills” sounded vulgar; but I 
liked the open-handed man, who was anxious to 
make the young people happy. So I promised 
to help him; not in the profuse way he wished, 
however. 

“Take your own way,” he said, good-humor- 
edly. “Ellen is so afraid of hurting people’s 
feelings. She would dine her guests on boiled 
mutton if she thought they were used to the 
fare. I tell her many a man who talks big of 
fine dishes, never tastes them but at other peo- 
ple’s tables.” 

I could not tell him his wife was a lady, and 
let him draw an inference. 

“Tf you let me help you, it must be according 
to my own ideas,” I said; and so we agreed. 

The upshot was a series of garden-parties, not 
in the least overwhelming, but which proved 
great successes. The young people played 
lawn-tennis and croquet, eat ices and bonbons, 
and flirted to their heart’s content; whilst their 
elders occupied comfortable chairs that owned a 
back, had Persian rugs to shield their feet from 
the damp grass, drank hot or iced Oolong, and 
gossiped at their leisure. Which had the better 
time, let each age judge. 

1 do not know of a prettier sight than our 
hostess on duty, surrounded by her boys—fine, 
handsome fellows, always on the alert to show 
attention to their mother’s guests. There 
seemed the most perfect devotion between the 
mother and sons, particularly on the part of 
Victor, the eldest boy, a handsome fellow in his 
teens, whose eyes ever watched his mother when 
near her. I had a feeling that the father must 
be a little thrown out of the small circle, he 
was so seldom with them, and so altogether dif- 
ferent. But, doubtless, a little of our Rector’s 
favorite cultivation, on the mother's part, helped 
a growth in one sense more beautiful—just as 
many people value a Maréchale Niel bud more 
than the perfect pink of the wild rose. 


The autumn that year was perfect. Summer 


seemed loath to leave, lingering into October, 
which was as warm as is September usually. 
Every week we were sure we had enjoyed our 
last garden-party; but the weather still proved 
propitious and the young people unsatiated. 
One more they clamored for, and Mrs. Tracy 
good-naturedly granted another. I never saw 
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her looking prettier than on that October after- 
noon, nor in blither spirits, her handsome boys 
hovering around her, eager to help her. 

The terraced lawn was bright as a parterre of 
flowers, with pretty girls in gay gowns and sum- 
mer garden hats—a brilliant edition of “ Mary, 
Mary, quite contrary’s” garden—while their 
rivals blazed in great beds of scarlet lilies, 
gladioli, and vehemently red geraniums. In 
the near distance lay the river widening out 
toward the bay, over which sails the sparse 
shipping of the second city of the land. The 
bird-like motions of the white sailing vessels, 
the pertness of the saucy tugs, the stateliness of 
the ocean steamers, didn’t fail to give interest 
and pleasure to the scene, while in the west 
there was a stream of red light which touched 
the river as if by Moses’ rod, turning it into 
blood. But only the faintest pink suffused Jer- 
sey’s level shore. 

Our hostess came and sat down beside me. 

“ What a perfect evening!” she said. “I have 
learned to love your river.” 

“Learned?” I repeated. 

I thought the feeling was spontaneous, and 
would have as soon thought of learning to love 
my own mother. 

“ At first its storms and tides oppressed me; 
now the changes charm me; I cannot help 
watching them. Go where I will, the magical 
sounds of the river will follow me.” 

Were the Tracys already thinking of leav- 
ing? But she laughed when I suggested it. 

“T hope not,” she said. “It was so difficult 
for Mr. Tracy to find a place to suit in every 
respect. And,” she added, softly, “‘ we are very 
happy here.” 

How quietly the great events in our lives 
come upon us. Thieves in the night, stealing 
in in the hours in which we are most unsuspect- 
ing. A greater calm, a stiller day than usual, 
and the earthquake comes and swallows up all 
that makes our lives worth living. Mrs. Tracy 
was telling me of a personal encounter she had 
had that morning with a wonderfully independ- 
ent pensioner, and I was laughing over her ex- 
perience. A boy was crying the evening paper 
in the shrillest of voices in the street below. 
The pink sky over the river was paling into 
lilac, and the evening breeze began to feel 
chilly. I was about proposing to go into the 
house, when I saw the Rector come in by the 
great gate. He had a newspaper in his hand 
which he had evidently just bought from the 
shrill-voiced boy, and which he was folding as 
he crossed the grass to join us. 

“ How pretty and pleasant!” the Rector said, 
taking the seat we proffered him between us 
and at once beginning to unfold his paper. “A 























“THE REPROOF OF CHANCE.” 


benediction on the person who first devised an 
afternoon garden-party. A morning party would 
be an offense to the whole day, which the good 
God made for work.” 

“Certainly a garden-party is much more ra- 
tional and healthy than a ball, where the rooms 
are sure to be overheated and the young people 
dress absurdly for the season,” I said. 

But no one listened tomy remark. The Rec- 
tor was reading his stupid paper, and Mrs. 
Tracy was looking over her shoulder at Victor, 
who was coming toward her. The Rector read 
out a bit of news just as Victor came behind us, 
and the boy waited until he finished. He laid 
his hand caressingly on his mother’s shoulder as 
he stood there, reading the paper over the Rec- 
tor’s shoulder. 

“Quarles Tracy! Why, that is my father’s 
name!” exclaimed Victor, as the Rector fin- 
ished. 

His mother blushed, as women do at a per- 
sonal absurdity, and I smiled. That letter Q 
had puzzled our whole community. It was a, or 
rather the most unusual letter in the alphabet 
for an initial, and no one could guess what 
name it stood for. The Tracy boys had hand- 
some, though rather fine Christian names, 
which made this Q even more mysterious. 
There were certain bets amongst us as to the 
name which I unconsciously had won. Verily, 
Mr. Tracy’s godfathers had intended him to be 
distinguished—President of the United States, 
perhaps—for Tom Tracy might have passed in 
a crowd unthought of, but Quarles Tracy was 
branded as plainly as Cain ever was after he 
murdered Abel. 

“What of Quarles Tracy? I don’t see the 
name,” said the Rector, running his glance up 
and down the page in the helpless way in 
which most men search for news. 

Naturally, I too looked over the Rector’s 
shoulder. The large type at the heading of a 
column seemed to swallow up all the rest of the 
paper. My first thought was to hide it from 
Mrs. Tracy ; but a glance at her showed me that 
she too had read it. 

“Mother, come into the house!” Victor be- 
sought, in a low voice, strained into calm- 
ness. 

She looked so stony in the first shock, I did 
not think she heard him. Just then there 
came a peal of gay laughter with the sound of 
approaching feet. Mrs. Tracy rose suddenly, 
as if the sounds had stung her into action, and 
hurried to the house, we three following her, 
for the Rector had found at last the cause of our 
perturbation. 

“Try to send every one away,” I whispered 
to him. “Victor and I can manage for the 


’ was in the air—a suspicion, a whisper. 
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present. But for the lgve of Heaven don’t de- 
sert us.” 

To get away—to hide herself in her own 
room—was an instinct the poor lady blindly 
followed, an instinct which, when sorely 
wounded, we share with the brute creation. 
The stoniness of her grief was terrible. If she 
had raved and torn her hair it would not have 
been the strain upon my sympathy that it was, 
to stand by her sofa and see her lying there in 
her pretty drapery of muslin and lace, with 
garniture of ribbons, so still, as if carved on the 
lid of her own sarcophagus. The only sign of 
life she gave was a slight movement of her 
fingers in Victor’s hair; for the boy was on his 
knees beside her, his face buried in the sofa- 
cushions. It was a comfort to know that she 
recognized even so slightly Victor’s presence, to 
fee] assured that there was something to make 
her life possible. 

Through the open window I could see the 
Rector moving from group to group, telling the 
tidings briefly, in his haste to send the guests 
home. But the shock seemed to bewilder them ; 
for instead of going, they gathered in clusters, 
evidently discussing the suddenness of the 
death. I thought they would never go. 
Mothers and chaperons in search of truant 
couples hidden in the shrubbery seemed to for- 
get their guests in their desire to find out how 
much more their neighbors knew than they did. 
Why should they hasten? for death, however 
sudden, is not horrible. But a taint of blood 
And 
suddenly the guests began to leave in haste—in 
little knots of twos and threes—some singly, and 
as if culprits. All were as ardent to go asa 
moment before they had been dilatory. No 
matter how they left,so the Rector returned 
before Mrs. Tracy showed any consciousness of 
her trouble. 

Nearer the house, a blot on the green grass, 
lay the newspaper, where the Rector had 
dropped it—such a harmless-looking, helpless 
thing, that the evening breeze was stirring 
gently, but could not move. The sight of it 
made me shiver, as I fancy the sight of Hero- 
dias’s charger might, though the head of John 
the Baptist no longer lay upon it. I was glad to 
look beyond, over. to the river, where a white- 
sailed schooner was tacking its way slowly up 
against both wind and tide. She made but 
slow progress; and I wondered if she carried 
broken or happy hearts in her small compass. 
But slowly as the schooner sailed, she was out 
of ken before I saw the Rector coming up the 
terrace to the house. 

Everything seemed exaggerated that evening; 
even the Rector’s step on the stairs was omi- 
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nously loud. Victor heard him coming, and 
slipped out of the room; and I, feeling the poor 
boy needed some one to speak to, followed him 
down-stairs as soon as I had spoken to the 
Rector. 

I found the hall-door open; and, going for- 
ward to shut it, I heard the voices of the three 
younger boys, who were still playing on the 
lawn. No one had told them, nor even thought 
of them, in the great calamity that had made 
them fatherless. 

Suddenly I remembered the newspaper on the 
grass and went out to fetch it. It had done 
mischief enough already, and must not fall into 
the hands of the children. But though I 
searched diligently I could not find the paper, 
and could only hope the rising breeze had car- 
ried it far away out of reach. But hope is 
always so inferior to certainty that I saw almost 
with pleasure, when I went into the library, 
that Victor was sitting at the table with a paper 
spread out before him. I never questioned what 
paper, knowing only one could rivet the poor 
boy’s attention. Victor had carried it off, not 
the night-wind, as I had hoped. 

His elbows rested upon the table, and his face 
was so shaded by his hands that I could not see 
it. I came softly behind him, reading the paper 
over his shoulder. If he knew I was there he 
made no sign. The sensational heading of the 
column, emphasized in capital letters, I knew 
already. What I wished to discover was if the 
murderer had any provocation for the deed. 
What I found was a man cheated, ruined, ren- 
dered desperate by a cruel swindle. Yet how 
could he be justified, unless vengeance is man’s 
right and a fallible being could know the conse- 
quences ? 

“Victor,” I said, “something must be done. 
Is there no one—no friend—who can act for 
your mother ?” 

“ A friend of my father’s, do you mean? Of 
course, neither he nor we have any now,” he 
answered, not changing his position 

“We must telegraph to some one,” I per- 
sisted. “Someone must attend to—to bringing 
your father home,” I added, hastily; for I could 
not bring myself to speak of the man I had so 
lately parted with as a mere body. 

“We must wait until we can consult my 
mother. She will not wish, I am very sure, 
that the body shall be brought here,” said Vic- 
tor, with decision. 

There was something cruel in the sight of so 
much luxury around us, while the man who 
gave it was lying miles away alone or among 
strangers. Truly had the wise king said, “ Bet- 
ter a live dog than a dead lion.” Yet, after 


all, Victor was but a boy, with no experience. 
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He knew nothing of death and of the dismal 
duties it required from living, loving hands. 

“ Mamma will say what she wishes to be done. 
No one must act without her direction. You 
must give her time. How can she think at 
once?” He spoke vehemently, with piteous 
decision, and then broke down into a mournful 
cry, burying his face in his arms outstretched 
over the paper. “Mamma never knew, neither 
did I, my father’s business. We thought—do 
you believe me?” 

“Of course I do,” I said, pressing my hand 
firmly down on his shoulder. “ But neither of 
us know enough to judge the dead. ‘Let the 
dead bury the dead,’ came from the Just One’s 
lips.” 

He raised his head to give me a swift look of 
gratitude, then exclaimed : 

“ Mother will hear the boys!” and rose to his 
feet. 

There was a shout of gay laughter under the 
window. 

“No one has told them. Say as little as you 
can. Remember there is no one to-night to 
comfort them,” I called, as he left the room. 

My first thought was to seize the newspaper 
and light it by the gas, never dropping it until 
it was a black mass. Then I crushed out the 
sparks with my feet upon the hearth. I had 
an uncanny feeling as if I were crushing out the 
only trace of the master under his own roof. 
Hereafter he would not be mentioned save with 
bated breath—not because another had shot 


* him, but because he had murdered far more 


than his own life—his reputation. 

“Her boys are with her. They are her best 
comfort now. She is calm and quite herself,’ 
the Rector said, joining me in the library. 

“Js it a calmness to be trusted?’ I asked. 
“There is so much that is spurious, even in 
grief, and Mrs. Tracy is not one, I think, to take 
trouble placidly.” 

“ But there are some shocks that lift us out of 
our very selves,” the Rector answered. “It isa 
miraculous chiseling of the stone into a new 
form. The sculptor is Divine, and let us hope 
that in every stone He sees hidden the possible 
angel. If not, how can we account for the aw- 
ful blows of destiny? One thing be sure of: 
though our friend is not dead, she has passed 
away out of our knowledge.” 

“ Which is worse than death,” I cried. “For 
we give up our dead to the good God in hope; 
but a living death is an anomaly and hopeless. 
Heaven pardon the two men who murdered 
her.” 

“ Amen,” the Rector said. 


Before the winter set in the house on the ter- 
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race was closed—the Tracys leaving as suddenly 
and silently as they came. Mrs. Tracy had 
given up the house, as well as the handsome for- 
tune her husband had legally settled on her, to 
his creditors or victims. Indeed, it was with 
difficulty she was persuaded to retain a modest 
property which was her own when she married. 
She never told either the Rector or me where 
she was going, though many persons in the vil- 
lage seemed well informed as to her plans. But 
as some said West, which is rather indefinite, 
and others Europe, which is equally vague, I 
doubted their information. 

For myself, I often search the newspaper for 
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CHAPTER I. 
ASLEEP. 


HE first day of spring! The sun was shin- 

ing, the birds were singing, there was the 
stir and rustle of awakening life for such as 
had ears to hear. Out in the country people 
said, with unconscious poetic hyperbole, that 
you “could see the things grow,” and even in 
the towns there seemed a difference in the sun- 
shine and asoft thrill in the air. In Oxbridge, 
which had all the advantages of a town, with- 
out either noise or dirt or ugliness, and much 
of the beauty of the country, without the bur- 
den of solitude or the danger of lowered aims 
and narrowed lives, the loveliness of the day 
was making itself felt in a hundred gracious 
touches. The vanes and crosses on spire and 
tower and dome glittered brightly in the sun; 
the grass in the coflege quads showed a fresher 
green; the flowers in the fair old gardens 
glowed into deeper gold; the college elms were 
alive with the cawing of rooks, and the lesser 
trees and the gray old eaves were full of the 
twitter of birds. 

“ What a beautiful day !” was on every one’s 
lips, and if some of the fellows and professors 
shivered by the fire and talked of east wind and 
rheumatism, there were enough young hearts 
under undergraduate gowns to throb responsive 
welcome to the spring. But whatever young 
hearts might do, no one who looked at Professor 
Fletcher would expect responsive welcome from 
him to anything that meant brightness and 
hope and, perhaps, love. It is said, indeed, that 
nowhere in the stony wilderness of London can 
you walk half a mile without finding a tree, and 
we may hold it true that no human heart exists 
in which the flowers of love may not bud and 
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the name of Tracy. The four boys are men 
now, and I feel confident that one of them, at 
least, will escape the old penance of the wind 
blowing forever in his face. The virtues of the 
mother must counteract the sins of the father; 
and some day I[ will see the name of Tracy 
mentioned honorably. An old woman’s fancy 
makes me sure it will be Victor. 

For the rest, our Rector has never again tried 
to tempt me beyond my own chimney-corner, 
where he knows he and his friends are always . 
welcome. For I must confess 1 am too old for 
tragedies, and one “reproof of chance” is all I 
need in life to make me cautious. 


PILGRIM. 


grow, however unlikely the soil; but there is 
no rule without an exception, and any one 
might have been forgiven for classing Professor 
Fletcher as the exception rather than the rule. 

The driest and coldest and most unsocial of 
men, he was liked neither by undergraduate 
nor don; and though his lectures were crowded 
and his reputation as a “coach” brought him 
more pupils than he knew what to do with, his 
relations with them were of the most formal 
and purely professional nature. For him they 
were by no means complex organisms; they 
were simply human polypes, with a brain in- 
stead of a stomach, into which he had to pour 
as much information as they could hold. His 
liking for them was in direct proportion to 
their power of receptivity, and for any relation 
beyond that of crammer and crammed, they 
had for him absolutely no existence. It had 
been, therefore, a doubly unpleasant experience 
when the least receptive of the polypes walked 
into the Professor’s room, and, in a manner at 
once modest and manly, asked Mr. Fletcher for 
his niece’s hand. That a polype should unex- 
pectedly develop a heart was perplexing enough, 
but that an undergraduate should desire to es- 
tablish not merely human, but very close, rela- 
tions to himself, was absolutely astounding. 
Why, if he acceded to his request, this curly 
haired, empty headed young man, who spent 
his time at lectures in making caricatures of all 
those in authority over him—Professor Fletcher 
included—and would never even take a pass 
degree, would be his nephew! The hair under 
the Professor's cap seemed to rise at the thought; 
but there were other objections to the proposal 
that were stronger still. 

Besides the personal aversion to matrimony 
which a disappointment in love is apt to pro- 
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duce in even the most logical of men, Professor 
Fletcher had more than his share of the distrust 
and jealousy with which the parents and guar- 
dians of well-dowered maidens are inclined to 
view suitors not rich in this world’s goods. 
Charles Bellairs had just said, frankly enough, 
that he had his fortune yet to make, and no one 
knew better than the Professor that his niece 
would be a rich woman some day. She was the 
only near relative he possessed, and all Oxbridge 
knew that Edmund Fletcher was a wealthy man 
and that Clare would inherit his wealth. 

To do young Bellairs justice, this was the 
least of Clare’s attractions in his eyes, but per- 
haps it was not wonderful that a man of Fletch- 
er’s nature should assume that it had been one 
of the most powerful. The Professor scarcely 
concealed his belief that his niece’s wealth was 
the unconfessed basis of the young man’s offer, 
and had allowed himself to sneer at the rejected 
suitor’s poverty, even while he was ruthlessly 
demolishing his hopes. 

“My niece may marry,” said Mr. Fletcher, 
drawing down his lip and looking calmly at 
Charlie, who could not help wincing and frown- 
ing at the unpalatable suggestion—“ my niece 
may marry some day, and probably she will. 
If she takes my advice, she will not, but I admit 
the probability that she will not take my advice. 
] am not a tyrant—” 

“Are you not?” thought Charlie Bellairs, 
and the thought was so plainly expressed in his 
ingenuous countenance that the elder man 
smiled, though in grim enough fashion. 

“No, I am not a tyrant,” repeated the Pro- 
fessor, “and when’ a suitable candidate for 
Clare’s hand appears I shall not interfere with 
her inclinations. It is no part of my duty to 
make a woman wise against her will; it is only 
my duty to see that she does not throw herself 
away on needy adventurers.” 

“Sir!” cried the young man, starting to his 
feet, “ you might refuse my offer without insult- 
ing me.” 

“T have no wish to insult you,” said Mr. 
Fletcher, quietly. “If.the fact suggests insult, 
whose fault is it, yours or mine?” 

Charlie Bellairs strode away, too indignant 
to reply, and Professor Fletcher smiled sarcas- 
tically and returned to the work that had been 
so unexpectedly interrupted. He had no doubt 
at all of the correctness of his own” judgment ; 
self-interest and greed were, he considered, the 
mainsprings of most human actions, and as for 
love! The corners of the Professor's mouth 
went down in a still more cynical smile, and if 
he remembered that there was once a time when 
quite other motives had informed his own life, 
he remembered it only to smile at the long-past 
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weakness and to rejoice that such folly was no 
longer possible to him. “A sharp cure, but 
sure,” he muttered now, as he turned himself 
to his desk. And then he plunged his pen into 
the ink and settled to his work. 

But once more the Professor was interrupted, 
and once more his niece was all-unconsciously 
the cause. 


CHAPTER II. 
“ HIS WARM YOUNG HAND.” 


CLARE was a dutiful niece, and seldom in- 
truded on her uncle’s solitude. She had her 
own apartment in a different part of the house, 
where, with her books, her music, and her flow- 
ers, she led a life that might be lonely, but that 
had never seemed dull since Charlie Bellairs 
had met her at a mutual friend’s. That was in 
the first days of Lent term, and now the flowers 
were out, and spring was actually here. Clare 
had no fear of east winds, or rheumatism, and 
she opened her windows to the sunshine, as the 
flowers opened their petals, and sang as the 
birds sing, for pure gladness of heart. She 
knew nothing of Charlie’s ill-fated mission, or 
of the downfall of their hopes. Mr. Bellairs 
had been too crushed to go and tell her of his 
dismissal at once, or perhaps he was young 
enough to dream of melting the obdurate uncle’s 
heart. So Clare dreamed happily at her win- 
dow, and the thought of Charlie only gave an 
added brightness to the sunshine, and a subtler 
perfume to the flowers. She thought of him, 
and a smile stole to her lips, as she looked at 
the blue heavens, and fastened a cluster of vio- 
lets in her dress. And then she sat down to the 
piano, and struck a few soft staccato notes, and 
began to sing in a voice that was as fresh as the 
spring-time, and whose delicate phrasing made 
every word distinct : 

“ Ev’ry day a pilgrim blindfold, 

When the night and morning meet, 

Entereth the slumb’ring city, 
Stealeth down the silent street ; 

Lingereth round some batter'd doorway, 
Leaves, unblest, some portal grand, 

And the walls where sleep the children, 
Toucheth with his warm young hand. 

Love is passing! Love is passing! passing while ye 

lie asleep.” 

Who does not know Hamilton Aidé’s sweet, 
fanciful song, and Blumenthal’s tender, sugges- 
tive music? As Clare sat there in the spring 
sunshine, with soft braided hair, and in a robe 
of fine brown stuff, cunningly wrought with 
broidery a tone or two lower in color, the white 
throat swelling with song, and the large brown 
eyes dewy with emotion, one knew well exough 
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that hers was not a portal at which the rosy- 
fingered pilgrim had knocked in vain. She 
looked like the embodiment of love and song ; 
and, indeed, was there not in Charlie Bellairs’ 
folio—Charlie was an artist spoiled, as all the 
world knew, except Professor Fletcher, who 
only knew yesterday that he was a polype with 
an exceedingly limited allowance of brain-bag, 
and to-day that he was a sordid and schem- 
ing adventurer—was there not in Charlie's 
folio a sketch entitled “Santa Filomena,” that 
was just a brown-robed maiden, with a face 
that was curiously like Clare’s, while a night- 
ingale sang on a bough without in friendly 
rivalry ? 

Out into the sunlit square went the clear, 
pure tones of Clare’s voice, with that wonderful 
thrill of youth and happiness and love in the 
crystal tones, and the birds sang all the sweeter 
for it, and the children stopped to listen as they 
passed the window in their walk round the 
square. One little fellow, a mere baby of three 
or four years, with a cherub’s face framed in 
clustering rings of gold, and a wide white fore- 
head with the full temples that musicians 
know, stood quite entranced, his soft cheeks 
pressed against the iron railing, and his eyes 
fixed on the open window, till the song ceased. 
His nurse and his sisters had gone on, not notic- 
ing or not regarding his absorption in the song, 
but Johnnie was too intent even to miss them 
or to wonder where they were. What he won- 
dered was where the song had gone, looking 
from the open window up to the blue skies, as 
if he thought it had perhaps flown straight to 
Heaven. Suddenly he heard it again, for Clare 
was going up-stairs, and the hall door stood 
open. He ran up the steps, and into the hall, 
drawn out of shyness by the sound. Something 
brown was flitting up the wide staircase, and the 
refrain he loved seemed to rise with it, and float 
away he could not tell where. 


“Love is passing—passing while ye lie asleep.” 


Johnnie followed the sound, toiling painfully 
up the stairs that were too many and too steep 
for his short legs and tiny feet; but long before 
he had climbed half-way the song was out of 
hearing and the singer out of sight. A door on 
the first landing stood invitingly ajar, and 
Johnnie, in whose veins ran the spirit of adven- 
ture that runs in the veins of most English boys, 
pushed the door gently open and peeped shyly 
in. Perhaps the singer was here, he thought, 
and he smiled as he saw a brown-robed figure 
at the desk by the window, and went fearlessly 
up to it. Professor Fletcher’s old brown coat 
had figured in many an irreverent caricature in 
Charlie Bellairs’ note books, but there was no 
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irreverence in Johnnie’s gaze, nothing but 
eagerness and satisfied desire. 

“Will you sing it adain ?” he asked, pulling 
gently at the old coat that was glorified by his 
young imagination into something like a seraph’s 
robe. . 

The Professor started and stared, as well he 
might. He had not seen the door open, and -he 
did not know what to make of this golden- 
haired apparition gazing up at him with such 
artless confidence. Professor Fletcher was not 
fond of children, and the few he knew recog- 
nized the fact with instinctive sagacity and 
avoided him with frank aversion. Little John- 
nie was too fully possessed with the thought 
that he had chased the song to its source to do 
either. He was one of the happy little ones to 
whom rebuff is strange and repulse absolutely 
unknown, and as the Professor stared at him in 
blank amazement, he repeated with baby im- 
periousness— 

“Sing it adain, man! sing it adain.” 

“Sing what?” asked the bewildered Professor. 

“The song,” said Johnnie, briefly, folding his 
hands and composing himself to listen in an 
attitude of patient satisfaction. 

The situation was too comical for even the 
Professor’s gravity. That he, who had never 
sung a note in his life, should have a song de- 
manded of him in this imperious fashion by an 
unknown infant who, for all the Professor knew 
of him, might have dropped from the moon! 

“My good child,” he said, with a short, im- 
patient laugh, “I don’t sing, and I don’t know 
what song you want.” 

“It goes like this,” said Johnnie, whose quick 
ears had caught the refrain accurately enough— 


“ Love is passing—passing while ye lie asleep.” 


Till he sang them himself, Johnnie had cer- 
tainly thought more of the music than the 
words, but now they seemed to wake a vague 
touch of wonder in his mind. 

“Did he pass, and did you see him?’ he 
asked, and the Professor’s lip went down again 
in his most cynical smile. 

“ Ay, boy! I saw him once,” he said, hardly 
knowing if he were mocking at himself, or at 
the wide-eyed, wondering child—“I saw him 
once, and I never want to see him again.” 

“Wasn’t he nice—wasn’t he dood?” asked 
Johnnie. 

“No,” said the Professor, emphatically, “he 
wasn’t nice, and he wasn’t good. Pf he ever 
comes your way, you'll have nothing to do with 
him, if you’re a wise little man.” The Professor 
was looking his sternest, and frowning portent- 
ously, but something in his face made Johnnie 
draw closer to him. 
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“Poor, poor!” said Johnnie, stroking his 
new friend’s hand. The soft little touch re- 
called the Professor from the barren past to the 
decidedly puzzling present. 

“ Where do you come from, child?” he asked ; 
“what is your name, and how did you come 
here ?” 

“T tummed up the stairs,” said Johnnie, 
answering the last question, and ignoring the 
others, as a child always does. 

“But what is your name?” persisted the Pro- 
fessor. 

“ Johnnie.” 

It was not informing, and the Professor was 
considering what he should say next, and how 
he should get rid of his embarrassing visitor, 
when the question was solved for him. 

Johnnie had been missed, and as an organ- 
grinder who frequented the square and recog- 
nized the music-loving child had seen him go 
into Professor Fletcher’s, he was soon traced 
and inquired for. His nurse was waiting for 
him now, Clare said, coming to her uncle’s 
roém, after searching ‘the rest of the house in 
vain, and finding, with no little astonishment, 
that the object of her search was here. 

“ Dood-bye, man,” said Johnnie, putting up 
his lips for a kiss, with entire confidence in the 
acceptability of the caress, and even Professor 
Fletcher did not know how to refuse. He bent 
his face awkwardly enough to the child’s soft, 
red lips and wished him a grave good-bye. 
“ Dood-bye,” said Johnnie once more, as he 
stopped at the door to kiss his fat little hand— 
“ Johnnie tum adain—Johnnie likes man.” 

The little figure disappeared, with its hand 
in Clare’s, but the echo of the lisping voice 
seemed to linger in the room. How long was 
it since the soured and lonely man had heard 
words of spontaneous affection—how many 
years since he had given or received a kiss? 


CHAPTER III. 
HIS NAME WAS JOHNNIE. 


ProFessor FLETCHER’s household had never 
been a very cheerful one, but after the dismissal 
ef Charlie Bellairs it was gloomy indeed. 
Clare wept herself pale and thin, and went 
about with a face of mute reproach, and Mr. 
Fieteher shut himself up in his own room more 
rigorously than ever. Clare had promised to 
hold no communication with her forbidden 
lover, but her submission caused no softening in 
her uncle’s feelings. “She knows better than 
to quarrel with her bread and butter,” thought 
the man who had brooded over one woman’s 
broken vow till he had ceased to believe in 
truth or goodness, in loyalty or love. 


Clare's voice was very silent in these sad days. 
Johnnie did not forget his promise to come 
again, but he heard no more the song that had 
first attracted his roving feet. Johnnie came 
now, not to hear singing, but to see the Pro- 
fessor, for whom he had conceived one of the 
curious fancies that imaginative children some- 
times take. Little Johnnie’s parents lived in 
the same square, and made no objection to the 
rather odd friendship when once they were as- 
sured that the little boy’s visits were not con- 
sidered troublesome ; but, indeed, the Professor 
seemed to reciprocate the child’s affection in his 
own queer and ungracious fashion. He never 
went to see Johnnie, nor did he even stop to 
ask after him if he met his parents in the 
street, but he let him come up to the study as 
often as he pleased, and if the little feet did not 
climb the long staircase two or three times a 
week, Clare noticed that her uncle grew restless 
and morose. The curious friendship became 
one of the jests of the term, and Mr. Bellairs— 
who might be excused for a little bitterness— 
drew a highly successful caricature of the pair 
as “Ye Ogre and ye Childe he did fatte,” and 
predicted that Johnnie’s name would be found 
some fine morning under the heading, “ Myste- 
riously Disappeared.” 

It was a prophecy that came true in a sense 
its anthor had not anticipated. Johnnie’s visits 
to the study suddenly ceased, and the Professor 
was inconsolable; or perhaps it would be truer 
to say that he neither sought nor permitted 
consolation. He made no remark on the child’s 
absence, he told no one of the yearning he felt 
for the sound of the lisping voice and the touch 
of the small, soft lips. He believed that his 
little friend had deserted him, but he bore this 
grief as he had borne grief all his life—in a 
stern silence that brooked no sympathy. He 
made no inquiries and uttered no complaint, 
but he set his door carefully ajar and listened 
with a strange sinking at his heart for the little 
footsteps that never came. He bought a trans- 
parency, a gaudy semblance of a coat-of-arms, 
whose heraldic inaccuracies offended the Pro- 
fessor’s instructed eye, but whose gorgeous col- 
ors he hoped might attract Johnnie’s, and hung 
it in the window—but in vain. Johnnie came 
no more, and the Professor told himself bitterly 
that even this child was “like all the rest.” 

He resolved to put Johnnie out of his mind, 
and went on with his work with redoubled 
energy; but only himself knew the effort it cost 
him. His pupils found him a harder task- 
master than ever; and even Clare, absorbed as 
she was in her own troubles, saw that her uncle 
was depressed and out of spirits, and tried to 
make talk for him at their silent meals. 




















“Do you remember little Johnnie Hall?” she 
asked one day. “I mean the little boy who 
used to come in here sometimes.” 

Her uncle nodded coldly. Johnnie was noth- 
ing to him now, or at any rate he thought so. 

“T saw Mrs. Hall this morning,” pursued 
Clare, with the gentle regret with which we an- 
nounce other people’s troubles, “and she told 
me that Johnnie has been ill all the month. 
He has scarlet fever, and the doctors don’t think 
he will get through the night.” 

All her life Clare Fletcher never forgot the 
strange cry her uncle gave or the look in the 
stern, dark face. He got up like one distraught, 
and walked straight across the square to the 
Halls’ house and rang the mufiled bell. 

“T want to see Johnnie,’ he said, in a 
hoarse, peremptory voice; and when the ser- 
vant demurred and said she would ask her mis- 
tress, the unauthorized visitor strode after her 
up the stairs and into the sick child’s room. 

“T know he will see me/” he said, with an 
odd sort of sob in his voice. 

And indeed, as Johnnie saw him, a sweet, 
sudden smile lighted the wan little face. 

Mrs. Hall made way for the Professor, with a 
grateful look. 

“ He has asked for you often,” she said, “ but 
we did not like to trouble you—and it is infec- 
tious, you know.” 

The Professor’s answer was to kneel down and 
take Johnnie’s head upon his arm, and draw 
the frail little figure to his breast. And whether 
it was, as Mrs, Hall always insisted, that John- 
nie’s contentment in his recovered friend soothed 
the fretted nerves, or, as the doctor suggested, 
that the medicines had begun to take effect at 
last, certain it is that Johnnie fell into a sleep 
sweet and deep as only little children know—a 
sleep the waking from which would be life and 
not death. 


CORN 


HY do you nod so gayly toward me, 
Corn, won’t you tell me—whom do you 
see? 
Is it my Clara, dainty and fair? 
Like your own silk, so flossy her hair. 
Why do you toss your tassel so free? 
Corn, you are graceful ; so, too, is she; 
Why do you wave your leaves on the air, 
Like the green ribbon that floats from her 
hair? 


CORN SONG. 
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The dawn was rosy in the east when the Pro- 


fessor went home. All through the night he 
had knelt by Johnnie’s bed, with the fair little 
head pillowed on his arm. And now he was 
going home, with a strange sense of joy and 
thankfulness in his heart, of peace, and of some- 
thing deeper and. better and holier still. To 
the withered heart and wasted life had come 
the Divine gift of love—a gift that a child’s 
hand had brought in its small pink palm, but 
whose source was higher than the Professor 
thought, and whose course would be wider than 
he knew. 

Already Clare, meeting him in the golden 
light of the spring morning and hearing how 
he had passed the night, was wondering if this 
could be the stern, unloving uncle she had 
known—or not known—all her life. Already 
her sympathy in Johnnie’s danger, her rejoic- 
ing in Johnnie’s safety, was moving her uncle 
to a sympathy and affection for the orphan girl 
he had never felt before. 

By the time that Johnnie could climb the 
stairs to his friend’s study again, the Professor 
had withdrawn his objections to the engage- 
ment, on which he found that Clare’s happiness 
depended; and when Johnnie, with an invalid’s 
privilege, demanded the song he loved so well, 
Charl.e’s voice blended with Clare’s as they 
sang: 


“ Love is passing—passing while ye lie asleep.” 


“Only he didn’t pass,” said the Professor, 
stroking the golden curls. “He stopped and 
came in, and will never go away any more.” 

“Did he?” said Johnnie, staring at this new 
version. “I wonder what his name was?” 

“J don’t know what his name was to other 
people,” said Professor Fletcher. “I only know 
that when he came to me his name was Johu- 
nie.” 


SONG. 


Corn, do you think I never was told 

What you have hidden, fold over fold? 

Do you not know that Clara’s rare heart 

Hides from the world its treasures apart? 

Corn, you may think your glumes tightly 
rolled— - 

Can I not guess they cover your gold? 

You—I mean Clara—scarcely need start 

If, ere October, I read your whole heart! 

Marearst B, Harvey, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


“ More water glideth by the mill, than wots the 
miller of.’’ 


. a ane Little Mary—Little Mary !” 
“ Ay ay, Dad!” 

The cheery answer to his call comes close at 
hand. Lying curled up on a coil of rope in the 
bottom of the boat, her face upturned to the 
summer sky, the little granddaughter is waiting 
for him. 

“Did she say I might go with you, Dad?” 
she asks,—adding, under her breath, quite to 
herself: “otherwise, I’m a stowaway.” 

But old Morgan is much occupied with the 
sail: he cannot answer the question quite at 
once. When he does, it is to turn a broad smile 
round upon the eager questioner. 

“Pm afraid I didn’t ask her, missy. If 
you’re anyways angry with me for it, and refuse 
to take passage with me, why, I can put you 
ashore on yonder rock. Just say the word, you 
know. Your mother was in the dairy: I didn’t 
go there to interrupt, only told granny to say 
we're off. There, there, child, go take your 
trick at the helm, and don’t be after choking me.” 

She gives him another squeeze, with her arms 
about his neck; and then with the blithest face 
in the world clasps both hands round the tiller, 
steering well off shore. 

When Garregwen begins to be shut out by 
one islet and another thrusting bald brow or 
fir-clad shoulder in between, the girl pauses in 
her idle chatter, and leans across to her grand- 
father. 

“That’s Deer Island, Dad.” 

“ Ay ay: you know it, child.” 

“And we'll soon be at Bar Island Harbour.” 

“True for you.” 

She lets her eyes wander away and away over 
the blue expanse dotted with wood and rock. 

“Oh Dad dear, if we might but sail a little 
farther! If you’d give me just a glimpse of 
something beyond Deer Island! We're running 
away now, you and I, you know: suppose we 
were to run away as far as—Eastport.” 

Mary has never heard that a certain philoso- 
pher has said: “To know how to wait is the 
great secret of success.” She has never heard 
of the philosopher himself; but, all the same, 
she is well versed in his philosophy. 
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“ As far as—Eastport.” 

So slight a pause she makes before the name, 
that old Morgan does not guess it was “Campo- 
bello,” which so nearly escaped her. 

“ But my fish, Little Mary? I was going to 
sell them at Bar Island,” he says, doubtfully. 

“You can sell them twice as well at East- 
port. Surely there must be ever so many more 
places there? Now, bad—” 

The rosy, coaxing lips prevail; as it is a law 
of nature that rosy, coaxing lips shall prevail. 

Well upon the night, the boat soon leaves 
Deer Island heights and the low-lying Indian 
Island, with its pendant of Thrum Cap and 
Cherry islets: and is skimming in birdlike 
fashion “down the river,” as the local name is 
for the roadstead between Campobello and East- 
port. 
The tide has fallen its score or more of feet, 
as the boat from Garregwen comes gayly in. 
The girl leaning forward eagerly in the stern, 
has been watching the white and brown red- 
roofed village climbing the bluff, and straggling 
over the ups and downs of its small island, 
which it occupies —as says a neighboring local 
historian—as New York occupies Manhattan. 
Here and there a fish-wharf stretches out of 
the clear water its gaunt skeleton frame clothed 
upon by yellow-green bladders or tangle of rock- 
weed, green or black as the sea laves it or leaves 
it. Up and up its sides, a dizzy height, the lad- 
ders climb to the mossy-green mark of the high 
tide; and in the fish-house above, one may find 
the delicate French sardine “alhuile,” boiling 
away in its tin box, hinting of Douarnenez or 
Penmarch, and oblivious of having once been 
a tiny herring from the brown weirs in the flats 
below, which the retreating water discovers. 

It is all so new to Mary Morgan, that every- 
thing she sees is of the keenest interest: but 
she is not aware of the unusual stir in the har- 
bor, which strikes her grandfather at once. 

“ What’s in the wind, eh ?” he asks a fellow- 
islander well-met upon the wharf. 

Mary is not heeding: her whole attention is 
absorbed by the big steamer which came in be- 
fore them. Mary has sometimes seen the smoke 
of thesteamer like a long dark cloud upon the 
sky: and now and then has caught a distant 
glimpse from the High Knoll. But her excur- 
sions from White Rock have hitherto been 
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limited to Deer Island, to a Methodist chapel 
which granny affects as a reminiscence of Welch 
days: or to some shop, or the small stores kept 
in a private cottage, where so many yards of 
hake-sounds are currency for so many of cglico. 
The steamer is looming against the wharf; some 
of her passengers are going ashore for an hour's 
stroll, while she puts off freight before going on 
to St. John. They are disembarking from the 
upper deck, which by reason of the fall of the 
tide is nearly on a level with the wharf. Mary 
is watching the greater number seated on deck, 
and gazing out placidly from under the shade 
of their parasols at their departing fellow-pas- 
sengers. From under the shade of their para- 
sols; for it is chiefly the women whom Mary is 
watching, in this her first glimpse of the world: 
though well aware that the men, such as are at 
leisure, are watching her. 

She looks as unconscious as a child, as she 
stands there leaning against the oars her grand- 
father brought ashore from the boat by way of 
securing it, and for the moment has propped 
against the side of a building on the wharf, as 
he stands talking to his friend. Mary Morgan 
knows that if her hair flies about her face, as 
she pushes back her hat, the sea-wind is only 
shaking out the softest glittering waves from it; 
and the sun has license to do his uttermost to 
discover any flaw in the white and blush roses 
of her face. A maiden made of flowers must 
show all the lovelier for the sun’s full shining 
on her. Her heavy ulster buttoned to the 
throat, is like the rough brown sheathing of the 
budding blossom; and if there is a flutter of 
vivid green just visible beneath the lower hem, 
that also is in keeping with the blossom, though 
it may be an odd shade for a girl’s gown. 

The green folds, however, are not visible from 
the steamer, as the girl leans against one of the 
massive uprights of the wharf, one dainty glove- 
less hand shading her eyes from the eastward 
glitter of the sun on the water. Certainly she 
is better worth gazing at, than the jumbies of 
climbing roofs that follow the curving street 
about the water? One of the passengers at 
least thinks so; and fixes his eyes upon her 
with an intentness which might have made her 
uncomfortable, but for a certain cheering re- 
membrance of Maxwell Drummond's gaze, upon 
the rocks at Garregwen. Surely this traveler 
need not be more critical than Maxwell Drum- 
mond, who has been over half the world, and 
ought to know a pretty woman when he sees 
one? 

Critical or not, the traveler’s dark eyes seem 
well pleased to linger on the picture before 
him: a picture now and then varied by some 
stir or m -vement of the graceful little swaying 
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figure, but always prettier and prettier. For it 
is not disagreeable to stand and be looked at by 
a pair of appreciative dark eyes such as those: 
even though the close-cut wavy hair and the 
short-pointed beard of the clear, keen face are 
no longer dark, but silvery white. 

But the next moment, Mary Morgan has for- 
gotten him. 

“What is going on?” she hears some one call 
out wonderingly, on the steamer’s deck; and 
just then, her grandfather comes to her side. 

“It’s the fish-fair, missy. I wish I’d known, 
before we started: I’d have made shift some 
way to get permission for you to cross over to 
Campobello to see it. And they’re to have a 
ball, too, in the evening. I wish I’d known !” 

Mary Morgan smiles up at him, very frankly 
and sweetly. The gentleman who was watching 
her from the steamer’s deck, thinks how gentle 
the young lady is with the rough fisherman: 
nay, the two rough fishermen ; for the other has 
joined them now. 

The smile does not hint that she is laughing 
at the old man for his simplicity. Get permis- 
sion, indeed! From her mother! 

“If you’d get permission that easy,” she says 
lightly, lowering her voice—“ why then it’s just 
the same as if you'd really got it, grand- 
father.” 


“Eh, missy ?—” looking grave and perplexed. 
“Don’t you see it’s just the same, dear Dad? 
For we can’t go home to get it: wind and tide 


would never bring us back in time. And the 
fish-fair,—what difference would an hour or two 
make? And you haven’t seen one for ever so 
long! And I never have seen anything !”’ 

It is at this point, that the old neighbor 
comes up. 

“You're going across, of course, Morgan? If 
so, I’ll get you to set me over. I’ve missed the 
Spray, I see, by stopping for a crack with 
you—” pointing, as he speaks, to the toy steam 
ferry-boat puffing her way out from a landing- 
place above. 

So it is, that the balance is tipped in Mary 
Morgan’s favor. 

Campobello! She is looking forward to it so 
eagerly, as it draws nearer, across the water, 
that she has neither backward glance nor 
thought to spare for the silver-haired stranger 
with the keen, unaged face, who has been watch- 
ing her; and who, now that she is gone, has 
taken her place on the wharf, and is asking for 
a boat to cross to Campobello. Welchpool ? 
Yes, if that is the nearest landing to the manor- 
house. 

The manor-house has emptied itself upon the 
end of the little pier, where flags are flying, 
spruce-boughs waving, and all the fish-houses 
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gape open with such store of laden counters, 
boxes, barrels, heaps of cured fish dried and 
smoked, as might be expected to furnish brain- 
food for a hungry world, through the medium 
of sharp-eyed buyers, keen for a bargain, and 
weatherbeaten fishermen, slow and calm, yet 
taking in the situation with their quiet glances. 
Finnan haddies, cod, pollock, hake, the small 
Campobello and the long “Madeline” herrings 
brought from the far Magdalen islands,—the 
lady of the manor and her gay bevy of friends 
have gotten to the windward of them all. 


‘ Kitty and Drummond on the edge of the group, 


watching the swift sails flitting over the Quoddy 
in the race for the prize, espy a little green boat 
lingering just outside the course; und suddenly 
darting past, toward the high headiand to the 
southward. 

The clear blue water sweeping in through the 
Narrows,—past Lubec, that fair miniature city 
set on a hill of the mainland, but peering over 
the shoulder of the Campobello headland, as 
though there it belonged,—widens out to East- 
port and Indian and Deer and many an island 
besides: St. Andrew’s Bay and the purple 
Chamcook mountains closing the view to the 
northwest. Southward, under the rugged head- 
land, the cowled Friar stands at prayer like a 
Baptist in the water lapping about his knees; 
and old Morgan will sail round about him, to 
let Little Mary see the whole sharp outline, the 
cowl drawn forward, the hollow eyes, the hands 
folded on the breast, under the robe. It is all 
there: merely demanding a little imagination 
to fill in the details. Only, Little Mary will 
have it, that the severe and dark-browed out- 
line of the cliff behind, with the firs bristling 
like scant hairs a-top, presents a sterner monk- 
ish profile. 

That which to Mary seems the giddy crowd, 
Kitty and Drummond would have described in 
quite other terms: but it is enough to shut the 
girl out from their sight, as she comes ashore. 
The White Rock boat is beached below the vil- 
lages; and when grandfather and granddaugh- 
ter stand together in the road, having parted 
from their fisher friend on the shore below, the 
old man takes the girl’s hand, and turns her from 
the village. 

“ First, Little Mary, I must show you where 
granny and I were married.” 

His face is so glowing and eager, that Mary, 
who can never bring herself to jar upon any 
one heedlessly, keeps down her own impatience, 
and lets him lead her up to the little English 
church on the hillside. 

But when they have passed in at the gate, to 
the long flight of shallow steps. up to the door, 
they discover that it is locked; and Morgan 


must go and find which one among the old 
neighbors keeps the key. 

The girl does not care to go on so uncertain 
an errand : she will wait here, she tells him, and 
look about the churchyard for the graves of two 
or three among the islanders, of whom she has 
heard granny speak. The old Admiral’s, where 
he was buried hy torchlight, as she has often 
and often heard the story told. Oh, but Dad 
must not wait even to show her that: he must 
hurry away, and get the key, and find her here 
on his return. 

He has but disappeared into the first cottage, 
when Mary, still wandering beside the little 
church, and wondering where the graves may 
be, from her vantage-ground sees a group of 
people come trooping up the hillside. 

At a glance, she has guessed that they are 
not of the islanders: even before she catches 
sight of Kitty under a red parasol, and Drum- 
mond walking at her side. 

The party comes on, talking and laughing 
softly, with a gay flutter of ribands and rashly 
donned crisp muslins; for the morning is won- 
derfully warm and clear, and one likes to make 
the most of the last days of the fleeting northern 
summer. 

Mary Morgan is half minded to step forward 
from behind her screen of ferny rock and low- 
branched fir, where she has knelt to pluck her 
handful of blue-eyed grass and white-starred, 
bunch-berry blossoms. But she waits for Kitty 
and Drummond, who come last. 

She presently sees Drummond put out his 
hand detainingly, taking Kitty’s parasol from 
her, and saying something to her, evidently in 
an undertone. 

Kitty turns, with a startled movement; and 
as she does so, a stone gives way under her foot, 
in the somewhat steep ascent ; and she slips, and 
might have fullen, had not Drummond caught 
her hand. The sound of the loosened stone, as 
it goes bounding down the hillside, has caught 
the attention of the nearest couple in front; 
and the girl turns half around. “Kitty! I 
thought you must have fallen.” 

“No, no, my dear. Not quite so clumsy as 
that.” 

“Clumsier than she is willing to confess,’ 
breaks in Drummond, with a laugh. “So 
clumsy that she has to sit down on the church- 
steps here, until you get your view, and come 
back to us. Oh, nothing very serious, is it, 
Miss Kitty? Only one does not get over a fright 
and jar like that, all in one instant ; and she is 
pale enough to need an instant’s rest.” 

She is pale: there is no doubt about that, now 
that she is no longer under the warm reflection 
of the red umbrella. When, after a few more 

















words, her friends pass on, and she lets Drum- 
mond seat her on the steps, her color comes 
back in a hot flood. 

“Why did you do that?” she says indig- 
nantly. “You knew I did not need to stop. 
Only that it would have set them all wondering 
at you, I would have kept straight on.” 

“T am glad to hear you have so much con- 
sideration for me,” he rejoins, drily. “You 
seem to have little more. And—clumsy? Yes: 
for I think it is only clumsiness, if I may call 
it so, that would make yon walk straight over a 
man’s heart, without heeding it.” 

With a steady hand, she is holding the red 
parasol over her head again; but even that can- 
not hide her paleness, as she looks straight at 
him. 

“A man’s heart!” she says boldly. 
Drummond, I am sure you have a heart. 
it is not in my path, for me to tread upon.” 

Mary Morgan holds her breath for Drum- 
mond’s answer. She has crept into the shadow 
of the church, pressing close behind the red- 
brown wooden buttress. Standing a-tiptoe, thus 
to peer over the solid railing of the steps, with 
one hand she steadies herself against the church- 
wall. No thought comes to her, of the solemn 
spot, and of her own act in thus playing eaves- 
dropper. She is only watching and listening, 
with every nerve of her slight body stretched to 
the utmost tension. She is of those to whom 
“the Sacred Grove is a common thicket.” 
Kitty, sitting there on the steps, at the veiled 
door, as it were, of her own fate, is stilled un- 
awares by the hush about her: a hush not 
broken, but only deepened by the sweeping 
rhythm of the pines in harmony with the 
waves, seen blue and flashing between stems of 
evergreen and birch, that crowd the precipice 
beyond the road, down to the water’s edge. 

But Mary Morgan’s heart, fluttering uncom- 
fortably with expectancy, has no room, “ bound 
in shallows” as it is, for anything deeper than 
its own shallow hopes and fears. The solid 
railing presents a barrier to her gaze: she can 
see only the clear outline of Kitty’s profile 
turned from her, and the top of Maxwell Drum- 
mond’s hat, as he sits on a step below. But 
what will Maxwell Drummond say ? 

Maxwell Drummond says nothing, for a mo- 
ment. He just takes Kitty’s two hands in his, 
not heeding that he sends the parasol spinning 
from them, down the steps, bounding against 
the gate. And once from under that friendly 
shelter, Kitty’s pallor is discovered at a glance. 

“ Kitty, how long are you going to keep me 
in suspense? I asked you a question two weeks 
ago; and you have ever since persistently man- 
aged to avoid giving me an answer.” 


“Max 
But 
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“Did you ask me a question ?’—the clear, 
low tones reach Mary easily. “Did you not 
rather assert a doubtful fact to Aunt Fanny ?— 
a fact meant to turn away her wrath from me? 
That it did turn it away, is something I suppose 
I ought to be grateful to you for. Yet I’m not 
grateful!” she flashes out. “Aunt Fanny stops 
nagging at Maxwell Drummond’s supposed 
fiancée, indeed. But I ought to have had cour- 
age long ago to contradict the supposition im- 
plied by her stopping—” 

“What is there for you to contradict?” he 
asks her coolly. “Is it for you to decide that I 
do not wish to make Kitty my wife? For that 
is all I told Aunt Fanny. I left a blank for 
what Kitty may choose to say to it. Only— 
Kitty is no coquette, 1 know—and I did think 
she would have had something to say to it.” 

“You shouldn’t have been so sudden with 
your news,” she says, trying to rally, and make 
light of it all. “ An astounding fact has to be 
looked at from all points of view, before one 
gets the right standpoint.” 

“You have had time for every point of view 
in these two weeks, Kitty.” 

She throws back her head, and looks down at 
him, straight and bravely. Only, the tell-tale 
blood cannot help wavering. 

“Time? But you never expected me to play 
Juliet to your impromptu Romeo? How is it 
the part runs?”—her whole face suffused with 
the words, though she still keeps her eyes on 
him: 

“<¢Or if thou thinkest I am too lightly won, 
I’ll frown, and be perverse, and say thee nay, 
So thou wilt woo: but else, not for the world !’” 


He turns straight to her now, flushed and 
indignant as herself. ‘ 

“T was not aware I had ever given you cause 
to set me down a coxcomb,” he says gravely. 
And then he-gets up from the steps at her feet, 
and offers her his hand, to rise. 

“T thought I knew you, Kitty, an! you me: 
but it seems I was mistaken. It is I who was 
clumsy. Let me retrieve my false step. We 
can join our friends in a moment: for, see, they 
have evidently become doubtful or discouraged 
about the way, and are coming back.” 

Perhaps it is this discovery of his, which 
gives her courage, knowing that she has but a 
moment more alone with him. 

She glances at him as he stoops for her para- 
sol, which the gate has obligingly detained for 
her. He does not see: but Mary, peering out 
cautiously round the edge of her screening but- 
tress, misses nothing of that swift, eloquent look 
which Kitty gives him. Maxwell Drummond 
may not understand Kitty ; but Mary, from that 
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moment at all events, understands her per- 
fectly. 

But what Kitty’s eyes have said, is one thing; 
what her lips say, quite another. 

“ K stands for an unknown quantity, you see, 
Cousin Max, when it is taken to represent any- 
thing’ but the Kitty Clover, comrade and cousin, 
the sum of whom you very well knew, years 
ago. But Katherine—” 

“ Drummond, Kitty ?” he fills in her pause, 
adopting her light tone. 

“Eh well—” she is laughing now, carelessly, 
as if the whole matter were a jest—“ that Kitty, 
you see, you couldn’t know anything at all 
about. That Kitty, plus Max, mightn’t make 
an equation at all. I know I’m getting my 
algebra dreadfully muddled: but you won’t 
make anything better of that sum.” 

“Just let me try, Kitty,” he says, half ea- 
gerly. 

But there is time for no more. Kitty has 
turned to meet her friends; and Mary Morgan 
sees them all troop down the road together, 
merrily. 

But all the light has vanished out of Mary’s 
face, as she glides deeper into the shadow of 
the church, not to be caught by any stray back- 
ward glance. 

She might perhaps have ventured out of her 
covert, but that to do so would have betrayed 
her eavesdropping. So she can only watch 
wistfully, as the gay twos and threes loiter along 
the road, down the steep curve of which the 
dusky firs lean on the clear green water. 

Mary has not long to wait now; but they 
seem very long to her, these moments of anxiety 
lest Kitty or Drummond should meet her grand- 
father, and learn her presence in the church- 
yard. She draws a free breath when she sees 
him. presently returning alone, flourishing a 
key cheerily at her. 

“Have you found the Admiral’s grave, eh, 
Little Mary ?” 

She is in no humor for sight-seeing just now; 
so she might have answered yes: only for her 
conviction that her grandfather’s long strides 
would soon overtake the Drummond party, if 
he were not detained here as long as possible. 
So with the best grace in the world, she puts 
her pretty hand in his, and lets him lead her 
up the hill, among the firs, to where the graves 
lie on the slope behind the church, that thus as 
it were stands between the dead and the busy 
life below. 

The white urns and crosses catch the morn- 
ing sunshine with a cold glint at which the girl 
is shivering. She has to put some constraint 
upon herself, to be interested. 

But for the moment, old Morgan has forgot- 
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ten her. He has uncovered his head, paying 
his respects to the dead, as he would to the liv- 
ing lords of the isle. There they lie together; 
they, or their memorial,—for that tall, dark 
cross, spanned by the circle of Eternity, re- 
cords a sailor son— 


“« —__. buried at Sea in Lat. 30, 18 N. Long. 137, 22.” 


“Jesu Mercy 
“What Mother’s heart could spare to the cold 
cheerless deep 
Her Flower and Hope but Thou art with him 
there. 
Pledge of the untir’d Arm and Eye that cannot 
sleep : 
The Eye that watches o’er wild Ocean’s Dead each 
in his coral cave 
Fondly as if the green turf wrapt his head fast 
by his father’s grave.” 


Kitty, when she came upon this, one day in 
her ramble through the churchyard, read it 
through a sudden dimness in her bright glance. 
But Mary Morgan’s dark eyes, that seem always 
to hold sueh depths of tenderness, fullow the 
lines unmoved. 

Churchyard and church, when she has seen 
both, that is not all that Little Mary has to be 
shown. There is the house where the old cou- 
ple—then the young couple—set up housekeep- 
ing; where Mary’s mother was born; where 
Mary herself might have been born and might 
be living at this very hour, if Portia, (who 
might have made a sight of her life, poor, 
pretty Portia!l—) had only married young 
Fraser, that went off to sea just because she 
would not think of him. Yes, and rose to be 
a sea-captain, and a great comfort to his 
mother: if only he'd be home a little, nows 
and thens, instead of sending her a lot of money 
and keepsakes, and keeping away himself. Ah, 
poor Margery, she'd have liked the marriage fine! 

“Poor Margery” is seated at the door as 
they reach the cottage. It is up the North 
Road, that runs, as Morgan explained to Little 
Mary, fore and aft; and below it, the island 
shore rolls with a grassy edge over the sea. 
The small door-yard is gay with wall-flowers 
and poppies; rare geraniums curtain the shut 
windows; the open door frames a bright picture 
of a cosy interior. 

The cosiest, most comfortable thing to be 
seen, however, is the housemother in the big 
chair in the doorway. She turns a long, inquir- 
ing look on the two stopping before the gate: 
then shakes her apronful of pea pods into the 
pan, and gets up, rather cumbrously, her hands 
on her knees, as Morgan leads the way up the 
bit of graveled walk. 

“ Why, Davy Morgan! It’s never you!” 




















“Next to never,” he says laughing, and ad- 
vances as heartily as she does. “ It’s years and 
years since I set foot on the old island. But, 
for all that, I looked that you’d have about the 
old welcome for me, Margery. What I didn’t 
look for, was you knowing me so pat, without a 
word.” 

She gives a comfortable laugh, which shakes 
her plump, fair person all over, like a bow] of 
well-set curds. 

“ As if I didn’t know the cut of Davy Mor- 


gan’s jib! And so you’ve come to the fish- 
fair: you, and—” looking curiously at the 
girl. 


“My grandchild: only I’ve adopted her for 
my very own child, my little Mary Morgan. 
Eh, Little Mary?” 

“Yes, Dad,” she responds prettily, clasping 
her two hands over his arm, and smiling and 
nodding up at him. 

She has been introduced after this fashion 
once or twice before, upon Deer Island: but 
usually the child has, without any such for- 
mality, been accepted as the old man’s grand- 
child. She does not give much thought to the 
matter just now: she is listening breathlessly to 
Margery. 

“Eh, and I make no doubt, Davy, the poor 
child ’1l be thinking the fish-fair for all the 
world like them that you and IJ are thinking of. 
Well, well—and better so: for she’ll be showing 
a light pair of heels at the ball, with all the 
lighter heart, because she’s no memory of the 
good old times.” 

Mary is watching her grandfather, hardly 
venturing to look expectant. 

“The child’s not going to the ball, Margery: 
The more’s the pity,” he says, with a slow shake 
of the head. 

“Not going to the ball! But that'll never 
do, and the little maid the very moral of your 
Portia! Why, that’s unfair to all the lads, to 
take her off just when the fun’s beginning. 
And she looks as if she thought it was unfair, 
as well,” she adds, langhing cheerily down into 
the pretty, up-turned, anxious face. 

Old Davy rubs his beard perplexedly. 

“ But we didn’t start for the fish-fair; and my 
old woman ’ud be that frightened, looking for 
us home. We'd no thought of coming to 
Campobello at all, you know.” 

“Ay, ay, I suppose I do know, now you tell 
me, old Davy. At second-hand, I wouldn’t 
have believed of you. That you should slight 
Campobello: and on suchaday! But’tis never 
too lute to mend: and your little girl here is 
the best patch you could put on your shortcom- 
ings. So then, if you can’t stay yourself, you'll 
just leave your girl under my care.” 
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Thus for the second time to-day, it hap- 
pens that the balance is tipped on Mary’s 
side. 

For Margery is not accustomed to be gain- 
said, as David Morgan can remember very well ; 
and besides, little Mary’s pleading upturned 
face is an argument more unanswerable even 
than all Margery’s voluble ones. 

But when she has seen the last of her grand- 
father’s stout-built figure, disappearing down the 
long road to the village, the girl from her seat 
on the doorstep glances over her shoulder, a 
little dismayed at the steady patter of the peas 
in the pan, as her hostess sits apparently ab- 
sorbed in her work. 

Is the stillness of White Rock exchanged 
merely for the stillness of this other island- 
home ? 

Margery’s aspect is certainly not that of a 
merry-maker. lHesides a certain gravity of 
thronging memories in her bent face, her dress 
is the least festive possible. Mary does not 
know it is the widow’s raiment laid aside for 
years, except on certain funereal occasions: 
chief among which appears this day, when the 
departed glory of the fish-fair deserves to be 
duly solemnized. It is all the more fitting, that 
the glory of these black garments is departed 
also: the last funeral in which Margery was 
interested having seen newer sable folds. These 
she disentombed this morning from an old sea- 
chest her son had once brought home to her 
from China, laden with curiosities which still 
decorate the cottage, from the nodding manda- 
rin standing among the five pairs of vases on 
the mantel-shelf, to the great japanned tea-tray 
in the corner, with its tea-service set out for 
holiday occasions. Margery is just debating in 
her own mind, whether this may, without dis- 
loyalty to the old régime, be called a holiday 
occasion: since for the first time since the old 
days she has the opportunity of entertaining 
any one belonging to Davy Morgan. When her 
attention is caught by a startled movement in 
the little figure sitting at her feet. 

The reason is not far to seek. Margery sees 
it at once, in the group of people strolling up 
the road. A group which she knows is from 
the House: even had she not recognized Mrs. 
Drummond herself, in the last of the straggling 
pairs. 

Mrs. Drummond indeéd is not one to fail of 
recognition. She has paused, with both arms 
folded on the top-rail of the gate, nodging and 
smiling to the cottager in the doorway. 

“What a lovely view you have from here! 
We really must stop a moment to enjoy it. But 
why are you not at the fish-fair, my good soul ? 
The village is positively alive—. Ah, Mrs. 
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Fraser, is it you? I did not know this was 
where you lived.” 

This last, in answer to Margery’s getting up, 
pan and pea-pod in hand, and silently adminis- 
tering a rebuking courtesy. 

That is all the answer she returns to Mrs. 
Drummond’s greeting; but that lady is not 
easily discouraged. 

“ And why are you not at the fish-fair, Mrs. 
Fraser? Getting dinner, I perceive? But you 
know the tables are all spread on the lawn down 
at the House: it will save you so much trouble ; 
and the tenants are all welcome. We hope to 
see them all.” 

“You're very good, Madame, I’m sure,” says 
the old woman drily, in a voice which rather 
contradicts the assurance. “ There'll be room 
and to spare,no doubt. It isn’t all the islanders 
is tenants: there’s some as have fishing-privi- 
lege and beaches in their own right. Though 
I don’t know as it’s one o’ the fishing-privileges, 
to have the fish-fair happen in on the throng of 
the fishing-season. But then it’s the Americans 
is the folks for progress: if they can get a half 
season or so ahead of time—” 

But neither Mrs. Drummond nor her com- 
panion is listening. It is the girl on the door- 
step, who has drawn their attention. 

For Mrs. Drummond, it is no more than a 
glimpse of a green-frocked little thing, with 
childish dimpled hands clasped round her 
knees as she sits, reprehensibly idle, while her 
elder is at work. Mrs. Drummond says, with 
a touch of grave reproof in her smooth 
tones: 

“ And I am sure, if you are so busy that you 
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have not time for the little bit of pleasure that 
may come into your hard life, there are younger 
hands that ought to lift part of the burden for 
you, even if it were with no more than a child’s 
strength in the lifting. I never did like to see 
the old at work, the young at play.” 

“There’s a many o’ that way o’ looking at 
it,” says Margery quietly. “And I’ve mostly 
seen it’s them as don’t do a hand’s turn in the 
lifting of aught, unless it’s a rebuking finger. 
But I mind the playtime comes but once in a 
body’s life: the work ’ll follow us straight along 
through it, never fear. So if we miss the time 
to work, we'll find it again, sure. But if we 
miss the playtime, there’s naught ’1l make it 
up tous. Second childhood won't quite do it, 
I’m thinking.” 

Mary’s hand, almost with the first words, has 
stolen up, stroking softly a fold of her spokes- 
woman’s rusty black gown. The pretty action 
is not lost on Margery: neither is it on Mrs. 
Drummond’s companion, who has a better view 
of the light figure screened by the doorway 
vines, and knows it is no child to whom the 
lady has administered her reproof. 

He sees more of the green dress, than of the 
pink cheeks glowing with the excitement of the 
battle Margery is doing for her. So he does 
not recognize the face which so charmed him 
on the Eastport Wharf. 

But Mary has recognized him. She is won- 
dering if she will see him at the ball? Could 
he have come for it? Do people as old as that 
— quite white-haired people—care about balls? 
And would he take any notice of her, if he 
were there? 


[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


MY FIRST 


“ A ND may I beg you to visit us in your pri- 

vate rather than in your professional 
capacity? Since my dear wife has been failing 
thus sadly, she has evinced a great dread of 
medical men; and were she to guess you other 
than an ordinary guest, I tremble for the conse- 
quences! The carriage will meet you at Black- 
burne Station at whatever hour you name. 
Yours very truly, ~ 

“ ARTHUR CRAWFORD.” 


This is an extract from a letter that I re- 
ceived on the tenth of June, 1870, and being 
but a young fellow of twenty-six, I was very 
much elated thereby. The great drawback to 
being what is called a specialist is that the gen- 
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erality of people—for what reason I have rever 
been able to discover—are afraid to employ you 
until you are well on in years, and consequently 
this Mrs. Crawford for whom my services had 
been enlisted was my first private patient. My 
specialty was madness; and tiring equally of 
hospital work and of idling in my own rooms, I 
was heartily thankful for the good luck that 
had befallen me. In a previous letter Mr. 
Crawford had given a detailed account of his 
wife’s symptoms, and now all arrangements were 
completed, and I was due at his Berkshire home 
on the following day. 

When the train steamed into the little coun- 
try station, I found a carriage and pair ready to 
meet me. Evidently, to judge by the general 











get-up of the whole thing, the Crawfords were 
wealthy folk; and this impression was confirmed 
when we reached the house, which was stand- 
ing in the midst of a lovely park. In true 
country fashion, the hall-doors were standing 
‘open, and my host met me on the threshold 
with outstretched hands. 

“This is exceedingly kind of you,” he said, 
genially, “for 1 know you have come at your 
very earliest conyenience.—Journey from town 
pleasant?— Yes? That’s right.—James, take 
Mr. Lennox’s things to his room. Lunch in 
the morning-room, hey? Come along, my dear 
sir; you must be half famished.” So saying, 
he preceded me down a long corridor, whence [ 
caught distant glimpses of a beautiful garden at 
the back of the house, and into a snug little 
room where luncheon was laid. While I dis- 
cussed a cold chicken Mr. Crawford went on 
chatting; and ere I went to my room for a wash 
and brush-up before presenting myself to his 
wife we were excellent friends. I do not think 
I ever met a man who so much charmed me at 
first sight ; nay, he more than charmed he cap- 
tivated me. He was about thirty, and exceed- 
ingly handsome, with fair curly hair and bright 
blue eyes. He had a bronzed complexion and 
a hearty laugh, and was altogether a most at- 
tractive specimen of a young Englishman. 
When I had finished luncheon his manner 
changed abruptly as he began speaking of his 
young wife. 

“T did not like to enter upon the subject be- 
fore you were rested,” he began, courteously ; 
“but I am intensely anxious you should see her. 
For some months past she has been suffering 
from intense melancholia, and lately she has 
taken a deep distrust of those around her, more 
particularly of me.” He stopped abruptly and 
bit his lip. “ Doctor, I simply worship her,” 
he went on, passionately. ‘‘When I married 
her five years ago, she was the blithest, merriest 
t girl in all the shire; and now, to see her 

like this—why, it breaks my heart!” and he 
dropped into a chair and buried his face in his 
hands. 

There was an awkward pause, for in those 
days I was too inexperienced to be much of a 
hand at consolation, and then I stepped nearer 
to him and laid my hand upon his shoulder. 
“Come, come,” I said, cheerily, “there is no 
need to despair like this. We must hope for 
the best. How does she show her distrust of 
you ?” 

He raised his head toanswerme. “By keep- 
ing the boy from me, for one thing. She will 
hardly let me touch him.” 

“The boy? A son of yours?” 

“Our only child,” he answered—“a dear lit- 
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tle fellow of nearly four ; and she betrays a ter- 
rible fear whenever I have him with me.” 

“ Does she eat well?” 

“ Hardly at all.” 

“Sleep at night ?” 

He shook his head ; and then followed a string 
of various professional questions. Our conver- 
sation at an end, I requested to be shown to my 
room, promising to be in the drawing-room for 
five o’clock tea, when I should be introduced to 
Mrs. Crawford. 

“As Mr. Lennox, if you please,” suggested 
her husband as we crossed the hall. “ You re- 
member that | asked you to drop the doctor, and 
seem an ordinary visitor?” 

Of course, I agreed; and then he told me he 
had spoken to her of me as an old college friend ; 
and finally he left me to myself. 

When I descended to the drawing-room, I 
found both Crawford and his wife waiting for 
me. He was standing by the open window 
playing with the climbing roses that were nod- 
ding by its sill; he was talking merrily as I 
entered, looked the personification of life and 
good spirits. A girl was standing by the mantel- 
shelf with her back toward me, and I had barely 
time to admire the slight figure and graceful 
pose, before Crawford’s voice rang out in hearty 
cordiality. 

“Ah! there you are at last! Let me intro- 
duce you to my wife—Beatrice, this is Mr. John 
Lennox.” 

She had half turned when he began speaking ; 
but as he said my name, she gave a sudden gasp 
and confronted me with large, startled eyes. I 
have seen the eyes of a snared bird and those 
of a hunted stag, but I have never seen such a 
look of piteous fear as dwelt in hers then. For 
one moment she seemed half mad with terror; 
but the next it fled as quickly as it came, and 
she held out her hand in greeting. As she did 
so an ugly scar on the smooth white wrist caught 
my eye. It looked to me like an unskillful but 
intentional cut from a knife, and while we were 
exchanging commonplaces as to my journey, etc., 
I was wondering as to whether she had ever at- 
tempted her own life. She was in the first flush 
of her womanhood; and her glorious blue eyes 
and coil of auburn hair would alone have suf- 
ficed to stamp her as a beautiful woman, had it 
not been that the curious expression of her face 
ontweighed every other fascination. She gave 
me the impression of being literally consumed 
by a terrible dread, to the nature of which I, of 
course, as yet held no clue; and with this dread, 
an equally strong desire to suppress all outward 
indication of it. Add to this the fact that her 
face was etitirely colorless, and that the hand 
she had given me, in spite of the June sunshine, 
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was as cold as ice, and it will be seen that my 
first case promised to be full of interest. 

She poured out the tea silently, while her 
husband and [ went on chatting, and she did 
not speak again until he proposed to ring the 
nursery bell. 

“ We have not seen Bertie all day,” he added, 
“and I know you would like to show him off to 
Lennox.” 

“ He is having his tea,” she rejoined, quickly. 
“Show him off in the morning, Arthur; I don’t 
think we want him now.” 

“O fie! There is an unkind mamma! I 
wonder what Bertie would say to you? Hecan 
finish his tea here, dear. I'll fetch him.” 

“No, no; Pll go.” She ran out of the room 
as she spoke; and Crawford turned to me with 
a weary-looking smile. 

“You see, Lennox? I generally give way; 
but I am afraid of it growing upon her, if I 
never see the child. He is such a splendid fel- 
low!” As he spoke, his wife returned with the 
boy in her arms. 

“T met him in the hall,” she explained; “ he 
was just coming in from his walk.—No, Arthur, 
don’t take him: he is not at all heavy.” This 
last to her husband, who had advanced with 
outstretched hands. “ Look here, Bertie, dar- 
ling. Who likes cake?” She seated herself on 
a low chair, still keeping a jealous arm around 
the child, and went on talking, this time to me. 
“Arthur and I quarrel over this small boy.” 
She laughed a little, but it sounded very mirth- 
less. “The last cause of dissension is his health. 
1 think he is growing delicate and wants change, 
and papa doesn’t agree. Does he, my beauty ?” 

The boy laughed as she held him yet more 
closely to her; and looking at his rosy cheeks 
and bright eyes, it seemed to me that there 
could not be a healthier youngster. 

“T am afraid I must take papa’s side,” I said. 
“You must not alarm yourself unnecessarily, 
dear Mrs, Crawford, for I think”—I stopped 
abruptly, alarmed by the expression on her face. 
I was new at my work, be it remembered; but 
I think that older men than I would have been 
frightened. Bertie had rebelled against the de- 
taining arm; and sliding on to the floor, had 
run to his father and climbed into his arms. 

A fine game of romps now ensued, and the 
mother sat and watched them. Sitting there 
facing her, I, too, was watching. In my student 
days I had kept a tame lizard, and by whistling 
to it had been able to direct its movements at 
will, and now I was reminded of my whilom 
pet by watching Beatrice Crawford's eyes. 
Every motion of her husband’s, as he ran round 
the room tossing the laughing boy in his arms, 
appeared to hold a fascination fur her, and her 
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gaze never left him but once. That once was 
when she walked swiftly to a further table and 
possessed herself of a paper-knife, which she 
handed to me, commenting on its curious make. 
It was of steel and sharply pointed; and [ 
handed it back again with the remark that it 
would make a nasty weapon if needed. She 
took it without glancing at me again; but her 
husband had caught her words, and now came 
up to us breathless and laughing, with Bertie 
clinging round his neck. 

“Don’t hold that thing, my darling,” he said, 
tenderly. ‘ I hate to see such an ugly knife in 
your dear little hands.” 

“Give it to Bertie, mamma,” cried the child, 
stretching dimpled hands for the coveted treas- 
ure; and his father, with an injunction to be 
careful, was taking it from her to give to him, 
when, with a muffled cry, she snatched the knife 
back and dashed it through the open window 
into the garden beyond. 

“ You sha’n’t have it !—you sha’n’t have it !” 
she cried, excitedly, while a bright red spot 
burned on either cheek. “ You would—” With 
marvelous self-control, she stopped dead short ; 
and after an almost imperceptible pause she 
added, in her usual quiet tones: “ Pray, forgive 
me, Arthur; I am so afraid of Bertie hurting 
himself.—Go up to the nursery, dear. Mamma 
will come to you.” 

Awe-struck at her late passion, the child went 
gently out of the room, and his mother follow- 
ing him, I was left alone with Crawford. It 
went to my heart to see the pained, drawn look 
on his face; but the scene had at all events 
put one thing beyond a doubt: Mrs. Crawford 
was not merely failing in brain-power—she was 
mad. 

A couple of days went by, and I became fairly 
puzzled. All the ordinary verbal tests when 
applied to my patient proved complete failures. 
Her memory was excellent, and, indeed, in this 
respect she was far better than her husband, 
who was constantly forgetting things. As to 
her judgment, it struck me as above the aver- 
age, for she was a widely read woman, and we 
had a stiff argument one night as to the merits 
of our favorite authors. She managed her own 
housekeeping, and capitally she did it, too; 
and, in fact—not to exhaust the reader’s pa- 
tience by entering into details—the only visible 
outcome of her mental aberration was this ex- 
treme terror in which she lived, and for which 
1 could find no reason. (I may remark paren- 
thetically that the mad undoubtedly have rules 
of their own by which they are influenced. 
Experience thus teaching me that Mrs. Craw- 
ford had some reason for this, to us, inexplicable 
dread—even though it might be but a fear of 






























her own shadow—it became my business to solve 

this reason.) What baffled me most was the 
fact that while it was Crawford himself who 
primarily excited this terror, she was undeni- 
ably fond of him. Indeed, the word “fond” is 
hardly suitable, for she simply adored him. I 
never heard him express the slightest wish as 
to the household arrangements but it was in- 
stantly fulfilled; while every whim—and he 
was the most whimsical of men—was implicitly 
obeyed. In fact, at the end of a week I was 
precisely in the same state as when I first en- 
tered the house. But that my amour propre was 
piqued, and I felt angry at my non-success, I 
should have been paying a very enjoyable visit. 
Arthur Crawford made a capital host; and al- 
though, as I have already said, he was a very 
whimsical man, and was subject to unaccount- 
able fits of depression, he and I got on excel- 
lently together. 

At the end of the week, something happened 
which had the double effect of lowering me 
several inches in my own estimation and of 
placing matters in a totally different light. It 
was an exceedingly hot night; and after we had 
all gone to bed, I was tempted to leave my room, 
and, seating myself by the open window in the 
corridor, to indulge in an extra cigar. The fact 
that it was a fine moonlight night, and that 
while the corridor window boasted a lovely 
view, that of my own room looked into the 
stables, amply justified my choice of a seat. I 
had been there for perhaps an hour, when I 
heard the Crawfords talking in their room, 
which was on a level with my own. The tones 
were excited and eager, and fearing that Mrs. 
Crawford might be lashing herself into a fury 
and that her husband might be ignorantly in- 
creasing it, I stole down to the door and stood 
listening. 

“ Arthur, dear, give it to me. You don’t 
want it to-night. Why not wait until the 
morning ?” 

These were the first words that I caught, 
spoken in Mrs. Crawford’s usually gentle tones. 

“Give it to you? no, not I! I know a trick 
worth two of that. Ah! you think I don’t 
know that you and that confounded mealy- 
mouthed doctor are in league against me.” 

Crawford’s voice, shrill and mocking, but un- 
doubtedly his. Good Heavens! was the man 
drunk? There was a moment’s pause, and then 
he began again, this time more gently : 

“Come, come, Beatrice; drop this stupid 
joking. I only want to have a little cut at 
Bertie, just a little cut. And look! the knife 
is so bright and sharp, it cannot hurt him 
much.” 

The wall seemed to reel around me as I leaned 
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against it for support. In a flash of revelation 
that nearly blinded me, as I realized the full 
horror of the situation, I understood for the 
first time how matters actually stood. Crawford 
himself was the madman, and the devoted wife, 
whom I had been taught to look upon as insane, 
had known the truth all this time; and, know- 
ing it, for some inscrutable woman's reason, had 
shielded him, perhaps at the cost of her very 
life. In a moment the meaning of his many 
whims, his loss of memory, his fits of depres- 
sion, were made clear to me; and as I thought 
of the martyrdom through which his girl-wife 
had passed, I cursed myself for the readiness 
with which I had been duped. 

While these thoughts were rushing through 
my brain, I had noiselessly opened the outer 
door, and now stood in the dressing-room, peer- 
ing into the bed-room beyond. The door be- 
tween the two was standing open; but a heavy 
curtain hung in the aperture, and, by making a 
little slit in it by means of my penknife, I was 
enabled to command a view of the interior. At 
the farther end of the apartment lay Bertie 
asleep in his cot. Standing before him, clad in 
a long, white wrapper, and with her auburn 
hair flowing over her shoulders, was the young 
mother herself; while at some paces from her 
stood Crawford, still in evening dress, and bal- 
ancing in his fingers a long, glittering dagger, 
that I recognized as one that usually hung in 
the library below. By this time he had dropped 
his angry tones and was speaking in his accus- 
tomed pleasant fashion. “ You know, dear,” he 
was saying, “it really is necessary that we both 
drink some. Half a glassful of young and in- 
nocent blood and we both shall keep young and 
happy forever.” 

“Won't my blood do?” asked the girl, desper- 
ately. Shestretched her bare arms toward him 
and forced a smile to her poor, quivering lips. 
“You are much fonder of me, aren’t you, dear? 
I shall do much better.” 

He laughed softly. 

“No, no, my darling; not you. I wouldn’t 
hurt you for all the gold of all the Indies.” 
He stopped suddenly, as if struck by his own 
words. “Gold?” he repeated. “Ah! yes, of 
course, I must have gold. Where did I put it 
now ?” 

He retreated a few steps, looking uneasily 
from side to side. 

“ Perhaps you left it in the library. Ring for 
James. Or go to Mr. Lennox, Arthur; he will 
help you to find it.” 

He laughed again—a low, monotonous laugh, 
to which my hospital work had but too well 
accustomed me, and then he moved nearer her, 
still balancing the dagger in his long, nervous 
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fingers. That terrible knife! If he had only 
put it down for a moment, I could have rushed 
in and secured it before turning to him; but as 
matters were, cruel experience taught me that 
the instant he caught sight of me, he would 
rush to the child to carry his dreadful purpose 
into effect, and that the mother, in all proba- 
bility, would fall the victim. On the other 
hand, I dared not quit my post to summon as- 
sistance, and so leave Beatrice entirely at his 
mercy. I glanced round the dressing-room and 
the window-cord caught my eye. It was new 
and'strong. I cut it as high as I could reach 
and crept back to my hole at the curtain. Craw- 
ford was growing rapidly angry. 

“Give me that boy!” he cried, roughly. “Get 
out of the way, Beatrice, and let me have him ;” 
and he caught her by the arm and dragged her 
from the cot. 

“Arthur, Arthur! husband, sweetheart !” 
She clasped both arms around his neck and 
raised imploring eyes to his; but the sight of 
the thin, white face only moved him to greater 
wrath. 

“Tt is ali your fault I have not made you 
strong long ago,” he exclaimed, irritably. “You 
never laugh now, and you can’t sing, and you 
won't dance.” 

“Dance? Oh! yes, I can. Look, Arthur!” 
She drew rapidly back toward the cot, speaking 
in her ordinary quiet voice. “You shall do 
what you like with Bertie; I was only joking. 
Only we must have our dance first, you know.” 

With a sudden movement, she stooped and 
lifted the sleeping child from the bed, talking 
all the time in an arch, merry voice that still 
retained its old power over the poor madman. 
He nodded approvingly as she began rocking to 
and fro with the boy in her arms, and he moved 
a chair or two to give her more space. 

“ Dance, Beatrice!” and he began whistling a 
then fashionable valse, beating time to the air 
with the dagger, of which he never relinquished 
his hold. 

“ Very well,” she responded, cheerily. “Stand 
by the mantelpiece and give us plenty of room. 
Now, then, my baby boy; one, two, and off we 

” 





My life has shown me instances of self-devo- 
tion in plenty; I have seen proofs of ready wit, 
and more of indomitable pluck; but I have 
never seen them so marvelously combined as on 
that terrible June night. Instinct taught me 
what she meant todo. She had persuaded her 
husband to stand at the end of the room farthest 
from the curtain that hid her one means of es- 
cape, and now she intended to hazard her only 
chance, dash through it, lock the door on the 
other side, and then go for help. Backward 
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and forward, round and round, she circled, a 
weird enough figure in her white draperies. The 
little white feet were bare, and it taxed her 
utmost strength to hold the heavy boy in her 
arms ; but, with a sublime heroism of which I 
should never have believed her capable, she 
never once paused for breath. A miracle alone 
kept the child asleep; but when I saw the poor 
mother’s lips move dumbly between the snatches 
of the gay valse she was humming, I felt that 
she was praying God he might not waken. 
Nearer and nearer the curtain she came; but, 
to my horror, I perceived that Crawford was 
growing uneasy and advancing slowly in the 
rear. 

“Mrs. Crawford! Quick!” 

There was not a minute to be lost. I tore 
the curtain aside and she rushed toward me; 
but ere I could fasten the heavy door her hus- 
band was upon us. With a yell of baffled rage, 
he was tearing after her through the open door- 
way, and in another moment would have reached 
her with uplifted knife, when I tripped him up 
and he fell headlong to the floor. He was 
stunned by his fall, and while I fastened his 
hands and feet by means of the cut window- 
cord, his wife went back to the inner room and 
rang loudly for assistance. 

Ere he came to himself, Arthur Crawford 
was safely secured in my own room. Leaving 
him there under charge of the men-servants, I 
went back to seek Mrs. Crawford. She was 
lying on the bed-room floor, with her nervous 
fingers still tightly interlaced, and by her side 
sat her little son, warm and rosy from his 
broken sleep. He was kissing the paling lips 
as I came hastily into the room, and now held 
up a warning finger as I knelt beside them. 

“ Poor mamma is fast asleep,” he whispered. 
“ And she is so cold.” 

She was not dead. The long and frightful 
mental strain through which she had passed 
brought on brain-fever, and for some days we 
despaired of her life; but she came through it 
bravely, and ere the summer waned, I had the 
satisfaction of installing both mother and son 
in a seaside cottage, far enough away from her 
Berkshire home. 

Crawford, poor fellow, only lived a few 
months, for a dangerous fall in the asylum 
grounds put a merciful termination to his con- 
finement. During those few months I visited 
him occasionally, and he always spoke most 
tenderly of his wife, whom he imagined to be 
dead. 

When he died I went to break the news to 
his young widow; and while staying in her 
pretty Devonshire cottage I solved much that 
had puzzled me. Her terror at my first intro- 



























duction to her had been occasioned by the fact 
that she had at once recognized me as Lennox, 
the mad doctor. I had been pointed out to her 
in the Park the season before. She dreaded 
Arthur's incipient madness being known to any 
one; for she had a blind terror of a lunatic 
asylum in connection with her idolized husband, 
and hoped that a quiet country life, free from 
trouble and contradiction, might in time restore 
him. But had he never broken out before? 
I asked, for it seemed to me incomprehensible 
that so slight a frame should be capable of such 
courage. Once, she said, only once, and then he 
had been bent on killing himself. In struggling 
with him for the possession of the knife, he had 
accidentally cut her wrist, and so occasioned the 
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ugly scar that disfigured it. As for Bertie’s 
presence on that fatal night, she told me he 
had always been accustomed to sleep in their 
room; and as I had refused to second her 
theory that the child wanted change of air, 
and so aid in sending him out of the house, she 
could devise no other means of getting rid of 
him. 

And then I took my leave; and I have never 
seen Mrs. Crawford from that day to this; but 
still, in spite of a certain pair of sweet brown 
eyes which make the sunshine of my home, I 
am forced to admit that there is no woman on 
earth for whom I have such a boundless admi- 
ration as for that unfortunate lady of whom I 
at one time thought as my First Patient. 


WHEN DAVID SPENCE CAME BACK. 


By Ropert C. VY. MEYErs. 


HE little school-house at The Corners had 
never witnessed a more remarkable scene. 

Miss Agnes, with locked fingers, her face dull 
and heavy, listened for the fourth or fifth time 
to the minister's declaration of love. He had 
come in before the children were dismissed, and 
she had known by his reproachful eyes what 
was coming. She tried to make Adjie Rebecca 
Sloan fail in her spelling, so that she might be 
detained after the rest; but Adjie Rebecca, by 
decree of the Fates, put in her double Il’s and 
tt’s with a recklessness born of a wild desire to 
prove to the Reverend Mr. Pennington that she 
was not such a dunce as people called her; even 
when Miss Agnes, with a meanness of which 
one might have thought her incapable, dived 
into the geography and commanded the child 
to spell Ostrzeszow, while the rest of the scholars 
held their breath Adjie Rebecca was equal to 
the occasion, having her finger-nails liberally 
scribbled with the “ hard ones,” and sailed over 
the awful word and had to be liberated first of 
all as a token of appreciation for her perfec- 
tion, and flew across the road to the wood oppo- 
site where she waited for her fellow-sufferers. 

No, Miss Agnes could not stay the torrent of 
Mr. Pennington’s speech by mean methods. 
She talked rapidly and cheerfully for a minute, 
wishing that a child had forgotten something 
and would come back for it, and reached and 
took her bonnet from the nail and put it on. 
In the act of tying the bow, keeping her face 
averted all the time, her hand was seized. 

“ Agnes, sit down,” commanded Mr. Penning- 
ton. 


He was very determined, she saw that, and, 
the strain of his frequent proposals upon her, 
she was weakened and sank in her chair, and 
clasped her fingers tightly together. 

Then she knew that he was pressing his suit 
as usual, and his words were hard to withstand. 

Yet there was a way to stop him; she had 
been trying all along to command the strength 
to use that method; if she put into execution 
her one weapon of defense, she would be free, 
and it would be all over between them. All 
over! and he was the only friend she had here! 

For more than a year she had toiled in the 
school, meeting kindnesses with a strange suspi- 
cion, allowing no intimacies and few companion- 
ships, reading in the little cottage over there in 
the wood, going to church on Sunday and her 
school on the other days of the week, and that 
was all. In church Mr. Pennington’s words 
touched her soul as no words had ever touched 
it before, gave her the comprehending sympathy 
for which she had thirsted for years. 

Without him there would be no one. Still, 
he must be stopped. Already she thought she 
detected an alert quickening in the faces of 
many of the members when she entered her 
pew; she dared not give to his holy speech the 
attention which it was rest to her to give; the 
people smiled when they saw the two together. 

Until to-day he had never come to the school 
while the children were there; his visit would 
be retailed by the pupils, and Adjie Rebecca’s 
mother, who resented as a personal affront the. 
stupidity of her daughter, would spread the 
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And Miss Agnes dared not let anything come 
of his admiration for her! 

Her mind was in a whirl as Mr. Pennington 
rose to a degree of eloquence which would have 
stood him in good stead in the pulpit, where, 
alas! he was ordinarily conscious that the peo- 
ple detected his addressing but one of the mem- 
bers. Suppose Adjie Rebecca, flushed with 
triumph, had gone straight home instead of 
bird-nesting, and made public the manner in 
which she had distinguished herself before the 
minister ; and suppose her mother should come 
to inquire into the provocation of the victory ! 

The time had come; he must be told—he 
should be nothing to her hereafter; she must 
take her path alone. 

“ Listen to me, Mr. Pennington.” 

“Listen to me, Agnes.” The tone in which 
he spoke her name rendered her helpless at 
once. “I can goon in this way no longer; it 
is ruining me, body and soul; it is making me 
a hypocrite and a wolf in sheep’s clothing. 
There are two ways which will give me spir- 
itual health once more—you must accept me for 
your husband, or you must tell me that I am 
indifferent to you. You are the most truthful 
of women; you cannot tell me that I am noth- 
ing to you—you have never been able to tell me 
that. Which of the two ways do you elect ?” 

Tell him he was nothing to her! She, the 
most truthful of women! She must choose one 
of two ways which should restore his spiritual 
health! She could choose neither way! 

In great, bewildering confusion she was yet 
conscious of a shadow outside the open window 
back ef Mr. Pennington, and which window she 
faced as she faced him. Only for an instant, 
then the shadow was gone, and the twitter of 
green leaves in the sunny air was there instead. 

“ Agnes!” 

She could not stand it to hear herself called 
thus. 

“ You must listen to me,” she said. 

“ And so I will,” smiled he, folding his arms 
and looking her in the eyes. 

Was that the shadow at the window again ? 

“You must never speak to me as you have 
spoken to-day—as you have spoken so often,” 
she went on, her voice quite new to her. 
“ Never, you understand.” 

“Wherefore? If I thought that I was 
nothing to you I should be silent. As it is—” 

“ Listen to me!” she cried, and the torrent 
was from her tongue. What was she thinking 
of?—what was she saying? She knew that he 
fell back from her, his arms unfolding and 
dropping nerveless at his side. 

“ Married!” he repeated, hoarsely, “ mar- 
ried !” 
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“T am a married woman. I do not mind 
your blame for my false position here. How 
could I tell the people that I am a wife, and 
not a widow? You know the regard in which 
women like me are held by those who know the 
main point alone. You say that I am truthful; 
I only know that I hate untruth. And I have 
acted a lie—I have let you all suppose that [ 
am a single woman. And why? All or 
nothing must be told in cases like mine. And 
how could I tell everything ?—how could I tell 
that I was married at eighteen; that I hada 
brother who was a ne’er-do-well ; that he urged 
my husband from the right path ; that they were 
both too fond of horses; that my brother, when 
I had been a wife but one short year, tempted my 
husband beyond his strength—that one night a 
valuable animal disappeared from our neighbor- 
hood, and with it my husband and my brother ?” 

She dropped her passionate manner of telling 
her story, and with eyes directed to the floor 
was deadly speaking: 

“You do not know my years—sorrow does 
not always age. My husband has been gone 
from me for ten years. I have never heard 
from him or my brother; they have made no 
effort to find me. I was alone in the world; I 
could not bear the shame in places that knew 
me well; I went out among strangers. I studied 
all that I could; it kept me sane. I taught 
school for a long time. I was not happy; I had 
my books, and they sometimes failed to satisfy, 
while human friends had lost all meaning to me. 
I blamed myself that my brother had made my 
husband as he was. A year ago, restless as ever, 
I heard of the want of a teacher here. I ap- 
plied for the position—I am the teacher. 
What I heard from your pulpit helped me, 
strengthened me ; you—you—” 

Her voice died away; she was like a log. 
Yet she knew that he was quiet, that he had 
not moved any further from her after the first 
shock. 

She expected no blame from him; she 
thought it possible that the minister would 
absorb the lover. What then was her horror 
to hear him give utterance to something like a 
sob, and to see him make a rush for her. 

“Agnes, poor, suffering woman, this is the 
mystery of your life, which I have seen but 
could not read. Agnes, loved more than ever, 
listen to me—forgive me! I am wild with pity 
and love. I will never ask a question, I will 
never think a question relative to you and your 
pain. You have strengthened me in the past 
year; the thought of you has been my inspira- 
tion to do the good that I could. I gave you 
what you wanted; what you wanted was love, 
and Heaven knows I gave you that.” 




















She was shivering as she said, under her 
breath, “It is all my fault, it is all my fault.” 

“There are laws,” he went on rapidly to say. 
“Without cause given by you, your husband 
deserted you many years ago; may not his de- 
sertion in the eyes of the law absolve your mar- 

riage with him ?” 

She rose, an outraged woman, then: 

“May God forgive you, Mr. Pennington! 
May God forgive me—for it is my fault. Death 
alone absolves my marriage with my husband— 
death alone.” 

The next moment he had abjectly bent his head 
before her, and was begging her to forgive him. 
He had meant nothing so dreadful ; he had been 
carried away by his feeling ; he loved her so; he 
knew that he was not indifferent to her. He 
was incoherent at times, but his contrition was 
grievous, and he could not give her up—with- 
out her what would he be? He would wait, 
how patiently he need not say, but he could not 
give her up. 

Yet Miss Agnes heard only a little that he 
said. Back of him was the window ; the shadow 
of which she had been conscious was a shadow 
no longer—a man’s haggard, yellow face was in 
the centre of the casement, a pair of sunken, 
burning eyes fixed on hers. All power of voli- 
tion was gone from her; she saw but his face, 
he saw but hers. Was it a ghost, the spirit of 
ten years ago? 

The minister sprang toward her. 

“ Agnes, why do you look thus? Are you 
iil?—is it my doing ?” 

He grasped her icy hand ; he followed her set 
gaze. 

“ David!” she gasped. “ David!” 

And then the man outside had leaped into 
the school-room—a ragged, forlorn creature. 

“Yes, it’s me, Agnes. An’ I ben out yonder 
sence the young uns went. I heered all hesaid,” 
pointing with one long finger at the minister. 

Pennington dropped her hand, and turned 
his attention to the new-comer. 

“Looks don’t kill, Mr. Minister, or I ben a 
corp long sence. So ye ben makin’ love to our 
Agnes an’ she won’t hear to it,eh? She allus 
was true grit, was Agnes. An’ a fool! oh! yes, 
she’s a fool. She hung to us when we didn’t 
deserve no kindness at her hand. She spoke o’ 
her husband an’ her brother? ’Pears like I 
come jest in time.” 

He took off his ragged felt hat and fanned 
himself with it; his face had become a shade 
more yellow, his breath labored. 

Pennington looked from the one to the other 
of them. 

“ Who are you?’ he demanded of the man, 
although he felt that his question was absolute 
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foolishness and could have but one answer— 
“who are you?” 

“She called me David; ye heerd her.” 

“Who are you?” He would have the answer 
from him; he could not bear it from her. 

“She told ye her brother led her husband on. 
That's a lie. Her husband was the wuss o’ the 
two—slyer, deceitfuller, sneakin’er—a hoss- 
proud fool —” 

“ Who are you?” 

“T am David Spence, her brother. 
band is dead.” 

“ Dead !” 

Miss Agnes fell heavily to the floor. 

The stranger made no effort to assist her, 
looking down on her with a puzzled expression 
on his face. 

Pennington raised her to his breast. 

“Go!” he said, “go! She must not see you 
when she revives.” 

“ Why ? 

“You bring up miserable memories, and 
yet—” 

“ An’ yet ye got cause to thank me, Mr. Min- 
ister.” 

“Thank you!” 

“T jest told ye her husband was dead, ye 
know.” He turned on his heel and went out- 
side. 

“ Agnes,” whispered Pennington, “ Agnes.” 

She opened her eyes. He gave her time to 
steady herself. 

“Leave me!” she said, extricating herself 
from his embrace. 

“ Yes,” he returned, seating her in her chair, 
“T can leave you now, for I carry with me hope 
and joy. You are no longer wrong in caring . 
for me.” 

David Spence was sitting on the steps fanning 
himself with his hat. 

“Good-bye, friend,” the minister said, and 
held out his hand. 

The other raised his eyes and took him in. 

‘ T haint nobody’s friend,” he said. 

“You care for your sister, or you would 
scarcely come here seeking her after all these 
years. Who cares for her is not of small ac- 
count to me. I am your friend, even though 
you are not mine.” 

He went on across the road to the wood, 
through the path in the trees, past Miss Agnes’s 
little cottage there. When he was quite out of 
sight of the school-house, he paused and looked 
up through a break in the greenery to the early 
evening sky. Removing his hat, he stood there 
in silent thanksgiving. Agnes Spence was his 
own at last. The mystery of her holding from 
him was explained; the mystery of her silent 
shrinking from others, of her pathetic grasping 
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at the religion which promises all things to the 
sorrowful and the heavy laden. A _ bright- 
winged starling, like a crimson star, shot across 
the sky ; a whip-poor-will threw out its mourn- 
ing note. “And I must do what [ can for her 
brother.” He went out into the road that led 
to the parsonage. “Her brother, my friend, 
indeed.” 

“David!” called Miss Agnes; but the man 
still sat on the step. 

“ David !” 

He appeared not to hear the second sum- 
mons. 

When she had called his name the third 
time.he took hold of the jamb of the door, and, 
with apparent difficulty, got on his feet. 

“ All right, Agnes, I’m comin’.” He sham- 
bled slowly in to her. “Now don’t ye say a 
word,” he said, sternly, raising his hand ; “ not a 
word. Ye won’t jaw—ye never done that; but 
I won’t hev not a word. I come, an’ that’s all 
thar is bout it. An’ I’m the talker, not ye. I 
was allus a brute an’ ye wasn’t; ye’re a woman 
to the backbone, an’ I’ve saw a mort o’ women. 
But I done right this time. Ye deserve a good 


* husband, an’ I come in time to keep ye from 


makin’ a fool out o’ yourself, like all women 
does. Mighty! ‘pears a’most as ef thar be a 
God; He sent me here at the proper minnit! 
Yon looks like a sure ’nough man, minister or 
no. Stop! not a word yet; let me say my say.” 

He stopped to take a long breath. 

“ F haint no right here ; I’m a’scaped pris’ner. 
Hush! an’ don’t git no whiter; I haint mussle 
’nough to lift ye ef ye flop down. I—I—well, 
pears the spring made me think a good bit. 
Mebbe I thunk o’ ye, I don’t know. I haint 
done well these late year; I never done well, [ 
guess. But I ben doin’ wuss ’n’ wuss, out o’ jail 
an’ in jail, for a matter o’ nearly all the time. 
Las’ time was for a moon-eyed mare, too. Ef 
it ben sound I wouldn’t keered so much; but 
moon-eyed—bah!” He spat contemptuously. 
“So I was behind the bars this spring. Hedn’t 
ben well no how, ye see, not for some time; I 
ben shirkin’ the warrants, an’ the woods was 
that wet ye can’t think. Howsomevers, I was 
behind bars again. Then one night, some two 
month back now, all to oncet I see ye. I don’t 
know how ’twas, but I see ye right beside me as 
true as I ever see anybody wi’ my eyes. Ye 
didn’t say nothin’, but ye looked right at me. 
I see that look now. ‘ David! it says, ‘ David! 
jest like ye says it when ye see me at the win- 
der little while ago. Lord! I b'lieved ye was 
dead when I see ye in my cell; I did, indeed. 
I never thunk much o’ ye for years afore that, 
but somehow the sight o’ ye made me go way 
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back, an’—an’ thar ye was an’ thar I was, an’ 
thar was Herry; an’ we was young an’ inner- 
cent an’ happy an’ full o’ hope an’ promise. 
Well, next day I cut it; I’d broke jail afore 
that, though. I’ve wandered a mort lookin’ for 
ye; I can’t tell how I found ye, but I’m here, 
an’ dead tired. I only hope the ’tectives won't 
find me till I’m rested a bit.” 

Miss Agnes regarded him strangely. He 
shifted his hat from one hand to the other, 
laughing feebly. 

“ Don’t!” he said, in answer to something he 
read in her look. “I tell ye I’m glad I come 
jest at the right time. He’s a minister, but he 
thinks a heap o’ ye.” 

“David, did you tell the truth when you said 
that Henry was dead ?” 

His face clouded. 

“ Herry is dead,” he returned; “I’m glad ye 
understood that I meant Herry; mebbe ye like 
to say I didn’t mean nobody. An’ thar ye are, 
the same old Agnes—allus Herry, an’ never me 
—allus callin’ Herry weak an’ hardly ’count- 
able. Herry’s dead, I tell ye—shot over in 
Montany; ef ye don’t believe me go find out. 
He’s deader ’n Moses.” 

She sat thinking for some time after that. 
The man still stood before her, supporting him- 
self at one of the children’s desks. His eyes 
roved around the little place, always coming 
back to her, as though he had no right to look 
at anything belonging to her, so far beneath her 
was he. It became quite shadowy, quite dim 
there. Suddenly she roused herself. 

“You,” she said, “you have done me a great 
wrong.” 

“T allus done that,” he answered, calmly. 

“T mean in speaking as you did to Mr. Pen- 
nington,” she explained. 

“ How did I speak? Oh!” he laughed again. 
“T see. Yes? Well, he likes ye, and ye like 
him. Oh! I know that; I know when ye like 
a person, Agnes—least I uster know.” 

A spasm crossed his face. 

“ You said,” she began, putting great control 
over herself, when he interrupted her : 

“T know what I says,” he cried, impatiently. 
“T guess he’s too decentish to like ye any less 
because yer brother’s no good. He’ll be along 
here after while, mark my words; he’ll want to 
help me—for yer sake. I know men. Lord! 
to think o’ a minister likin’ ye!” 

She waved her hand to silence him. She 
walked up and down the room. The night set- 
tled, and still she walked up and down the 
school-room, looking down at the floor. When 
it was dark and she had more than once stum- 
bled against a piece of furniture, although she 
knew the place so well, she paused. 

















“David !” 
“ Well.” 


“ You make no sound, I cannot see you; where 


are you?” 
“]’m standin’ where ye last see me. 


I don’t 
set down ’less ye tell me to. I’ll go out in the 
world agin ef ye say the word. Remember, 
I see ye in my cell, an’ I come to find ef ye 
was livin’, that’s all. I do find ye livin’, an’ 
I'll go out in the world agin ef ye say so. I 
don’t mind—I don’t mind nothin’. I didn’t 
come to harry ye; I’m somethin’ o’ a man, after 
all.” 

Even in the dark it seemed to her that he 
strained his attention for what she should next 
say. 
“Well, Agnes, what’s it to be?” 

“Vm goin’ to care for you. I have never 
been a very strong woman—mentally, I mean; I 
pity easily. You have wronged me and mine 
for years. I cannot overcome the realization 
that my life has been crushed by you and 
Henry. I will do for you whatever humanity 
suggests—I can do no more; my feeling for you 
is gone.” 

“That's all right. 
world ef ye say so. 
j]—JI—” 

“ Have you any money ?” 

“Not a red.” 

“ Have you a place of shelter ?” 

“ No.” 

“You cannot live in my house.” 

“T don’t b’lieve I think much o’ livin’ any- 
wheres; I on’y kinder thunk o’ ye—I see ye 
that time, ye know?” 

“You are in hiding?” ; 

“I’m a ’scaped pris’ner. They was billin’ 
the bridges about me when I come ’long. Miles 
’n’ miles away it was—fifty, I guess; I walked 
it to see ef ye was ’live.” 

“ Are you hungry ?” 

“T could eat a bite.” 

“Wait here till I return ” 

Her skirts rasped against the desks, against 
the door, and he was left alone in the dark. 

She must have stayed away half an hour; 
then there shot a faint glimmer of light across 
the ceiling—she was coming through the wood 
with a lantern. She entered the schooi-house, 
a basket on her arm, a bundle held up to her. 
She opened the basket and spread before him 
what she had brought him to eat. Like a fam- 
ished man, he bit at the first thing he could 
get. Then he seemed to sicken, and taking up 
the viands one after another he put them down 
again untasted. 

“Pears I was hungry,” he said, “and now it 
’pears I haint.” 


But Ill go out in the 
I didn’t come to harry ye. 





WHEN DAVID SPENCE CAME BACK. 
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She was untying the bundle. 
“T have brought you some clothes,” she said. 
He reached a coat from her hand. 

“ Agnes”—he looked past the coat to her— 
“this is queer. I’ve saw this coat afore.” 

“It was yours ten years ago.” 

“ You kep’ my clo’s? Then—then—ye didn’t: 
quite hate me, eh ?” i 

“Put these on. I’m going to my house for 
some bedding.” 

“For me?” 

“There’s a loft here; youcan have that. The 
children mhst not see you, though; they would 
speak of it, and you would not be safe.” 

“You'd pertect me?” 

“1 would not add to your danger.” 

“ But thar’s the minister? he’s saw me.” 

‘“You will be safe here.” 

“Yes, I see; the minister he won’t tell, cause 
he loves ye.” 

“Don’t dare to speak of love to me, David 
Spence,” she shrilled at him. “ What have.I 
to do with love ?—what has love to do with me? 
I have hated the world through my love for you 
and Henry, and you were so unworthy. My 
love has been my foe. And you to accuse me 
of reliance upon love! Out upon you, you who 
made me what I am; you two who outraged the 
best my life could give, my all of trust and re- 
liance.” 

She ran from the school-house, leaving the 
lantern on the desk beside him. When she 
came in again he was decently dressed in the 
garments he had worn ten years back. But she 
did not notice him, going straight up to the loft, 
where he heard her stirring about. Pretty 
soon she was down again, and walked determi- 
nedly to him. He was sitting at the desk as 
her little pupils sat. 

“ Agnes,” he said, cheerfully, before she had 
time to speak, “don’t blame no more. I ben 
thinkin’ how I must oncet larned in school like 
the young shaver that sets here. How inner- 
cent I must ha’ ben. Mebbe the schoolmarm 
was like ye. An’ to think ye’re a schoolmarm 
yer ownself. My! that makes ye furder ’n’ fur- 
der away from the likeso’ me. Ye talk differ- 
ent, tov. How ye must ha’ larned these ten 
year—how ye must ha’ read ’n’ read to keep off 
gloom, don’t ye know. Wisht I larned more. 
Some people haint brung up, but jest dragged 
up; that’s like I was.” 

She began to cry. 

“ Forgive me.” 

“Forgive ye, Agnes?” 

“T’m hard and cruel en you.” 

“Oh! that’s all right; that’s my fault, I guess 
—mine ’n’ Herry’s. I don’t mind; I haint use 


to much softness. Don’t ye bother ’bout that.” 
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“Tt has taken ten years to make me hard as I 
am.” 

“So long? Mighty! I'd said a year ben 
’nough.” 

“ But—” 

“That’s ’nough! 
tired through ’n’ through. 
home.” 

She pointed to the little stair, while she wiped 
her eyes on her apron. 

“ll leave the lantern here; I can find my 
way in the dark.” 

“Thank ye, Agnes.” 

He was half way up the stairs when she ran 
after him. 

“You don’t seem very strong; see how you 

r.” 

“Pll do; don’t mind me. Good-night !” 

“ Well, I’ll go up with you and see if I’ve for- 
gotten anything.” 

When he reached the little, low room he set 
the lantern on the floor, and turned his back to 
it,as he faced the doorway and Miss Agnes; in 
the dim light his eyes were very hollow, his 
face sickly. 

“Would you like some water?” she asked. 

“No. I never was much struck on water, 


Agnes.” 


Show me my bed; I’m 
An’ ye go on off 


She remembered that; she turned to go, a 
little harder for this recollection. 

“ Good-night, Agnes.” 

She broke down again. 

“Oh! you should not come back to me thus,” 
she cried, “indeed you should not.” 


“T ortent come at all. But I—well, I see ye 
in my cell, an’ I come to find—well, I’m glad I 
come. For his sake,” he added. 

She knew to whom he alluded, and her eyes 
ceased to flow. Without another word she de- 
svended the stairs and quitted the school-house. 

No chronicler may tell what went on in the 
little loft, nor in the more comfortable upper 
room in Miss Agnes’s cottage. The heart of 
the night was heavy, the stars were nearly ob- 
scured by the sullen clouds that were marshal- 
ing for a rainy day. Hour wove into hour, 
until in the far east was a gray indication of the 
approaching dawn. Miss Agnes, lying awake, 
heard a low knock on the down-stairs door. 

“ Agnes!” 

“God help me! he has come here,” she said. 
She threw a wrapper over a night-dress and 
went down. 

“You cannot enter,” she cried, on her side of 
the door. “ Why do you trouble me!” 

“T’'m goin’ out in the world agin,” came the 
answer from outside. “I find I can’t rest no 
how. I wanted to feteh yer lantron back ; the 
ile’s all gone. I’m like one o’ them fool-virgins 
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I uster read ’bout in Sunday school year’n’ year 
back ; the bridegroom he come, ’n’ they wasn’t 
ready. Don’t ye be a fool-virgin, Agnes; stick 
to him—he thinks a heap o’ ye, I see that, I 
know men. I didn’t mean to wake ye, an’ I 
kinder spoke yer name afore I could help; the 
lantron kinder knocked agin the door when I 
hung it on the knob. I can’t rest; I’m goin’. 
But don’t ye be no fool-virgin.” 

His voice had such a new and startling qual- 
ity in it that she was frightened. 

“ Are you sick ?” she asked. 

“T’m—I’m dyin’,” he said. 

She hastily drew the bolt ; he must have been 
leaning against the door, for he fell into her 
arms. Staggering under the weight, she man- 
aged to get him to the couch, and then she 
struck a light. The change in him was mani- 
fest to her. 

“Hush!” he said, as she made an exclama- 
tion. “They sometimes shoot men when they 
break jail. It’s here, in my chest. But I'd 
thunk o’ ye, Agnes, ’n’ I see ye in my cell, an’ 
*pears like no place couldn’t hold me till I 
found ye was dead or ’live. I s’pose I haint got 
no right to say so, but I knowed ’twas all up wi’ 
me when I come to ye. I didn’t mean to dieon 
your hands, so I b’lieved I’d go out in the world 
agin. An’ ef ye hedn’t said such stuff ’n’ spoke 
my name when ye see me at the winder I’d 
went away ’n’ never let ye know I ben here. 
An’ he likes ye. An’ upon my soul! Herry’s 
dead ”—her doubt of him on that point strangely 
distressing him. 

“ Wait!” she was saying, wildly, “ you must 
wait; I cannot be here alone—I must have some 
one with me.” 

“Go git him /” 

“Oh! why do you say that? why do you say 
that? You will kill me, after all.” 

“He loves ye, Agnes. Go fetch him; he’s a 
minister—a woman generly likes a minister 
round times like these.” 

“T understand you. But he is only a friend, 
the only friend I have. I am not a friendly 
woman.” 

“Yeuster be. It’s my fault—mine’n’ Herry’s; 
all mine, now Herry’s dead. Go fetch the min- 
ister !” 

“Not if you insist upon regarding him as you 
do.” 

“T’m dyin’. I will have the minister. Ef 
ye don’t go I’ll crawl after him myself. I got 
somethin’ to say to him.” 

“ Don’t! don’t!” 

“Fetch him!” 

“Don’t!” 

“Fetch him, I say !” 

It was remarkable to note her fear of him 
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when he employed the tone of voice to which 
she had been a stranger for ten years. He 
pointed to the door, a scowl on his face, and, 
pressing her hand above her heart, she sped 
away, without waiting to get a bonnet or to 
make any change in her dress. 

When she returned with Pennington, the 
wounded man was lying peaceful enough, watch- 
ing the oval of lamplight on the ceiling. 

The minister fell on his knees and addressed 
a simple petition to the Arbiter of life and death. 

“That’s like old times,” David Spence said. 
“Ye’re a manly feller,” and reached out his 
hand. “I wouldn’t shake wi’ ye a little while 
back ; I couldn’t, somehow. Now I will. S’pose 
ye ben here afore. Haint it comfortable here? 
Women is sech critters to make comforts ’round 
’em.”’ 

“Friend, why not consider other things than 
these—your life, and its merging into something 
vaster?” As he spoke, the minister went to 
raise the drooping head. 

“No! no!’ cried Miss Agnes, springing past 
him, and took the pained face in her arms. 
“Mr. Pennington, I have something to say to 
you,” she went on. 

“No, she haint,” interrupted David Spence, 
in the voice that had called forth her obedience 
before—“ no, she haint. I hev, though; an’ it’s 
this: You love her?” 

“Mr. Pennington, I command you not to an- 
swer that question.” 

“Minister, answer that question.” 

“T love her next to God.” 

“Good! Agnes, don’t ye go agin me. An’, 
Minister—” 

“My poor fellow !” 
“My breath’s short. Minister, she—” 





WRITE these pages as a warning. [ don’t 
suppose any one will profit by it. From the 
time of Cassandra downward, nobody has ever 
paid attention to warnings. But that is not my 
affair. 

A London newspaper, some years ago, gave 
up several columns of its valuable space to the 
question: “ What Shall we Do with our Boys?” 
I perused the correspondence with a strong 
personal interest, for I myself am the pro- 
prietor of a boy—several boys, in point of fact ; 
but I refer more particularly to my eldest, aged 
nineteen, as to whom I felt that it was time 
something was settled. I have a great belief— 
partly derived from the before-mentioned corre- 
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“David!” 

“T will, Agnes. Minister, she—” 

“Mr. Pennington, this man is not my brother; 
he is my husband !” 

The Reverend Arthur Pennington fell back. 

“ Agnes, that’s what I was goin’ to tell him; 
that’s what I told ye I hed to teil him—that ye 
was my wife that I didn’t deserve; that I treated 
bad; that I made bitter; that I see in my cell 
that time; that I must come see ; whose brother 
I turned to a rogue; that deserved all the good 
she could git—and the best good to any woman 
is a good man’s love.” He fell back exhausted ; 
but only for a moment. In the silence his 
speech had made he roused himself. “To- 
morrer—” ; 

“Tt is already to-morrow,” Pennington mur- 
mured. “ You will soon stand in the presence 
of your Maker.” 

“ An’ I’m glad I come jest when I come, an’ 
heerd ye’ ’n’ Agnes. Ef ye’d b’lieved I was her 
husband at fust ye might hed less respect for 
her, eh? I know men. An’ Lord! s’pose I 
hedn’t come at all! As ’tis, love her, love her; 
an’, Agnes, ye love him, love him! Thank the 
Lord I done one thing in all my life that ’ll 
change the verdict o’ the jury ’n’ not show no 
cheatin’! Now ye got to forgi’ me, Agnes, ye 
got to. An’—an’—ef I’d died ten year back ”— 
how labored the breath was; what an effort it 
was—“ef I'd died when we was both younger, 
mebbe—mebhbe ye’d laid your face close to mine, 
Aggie, when I went out to jedgment.” 

Such a cry as she gave, as she let her eyes 
droop over his till her lips lay where no gentle 
lips had rested for years and years. 

“Lord Jesus, receive thou the soul of this, 
our departed brother !” murmured the minister. 





spondence, and partly from my own observation 
— in studying a boy’s natural bent, and finding 
him an occupation in accordance with it. Such 
being the case, I began to study Augustus with 
a view to finding out his special aptitude; but, 
unless a really remarkable faculty of outgrow- 
ing his trousers may be so regarded, I could not 
for some time discover that he had any. By 
dint, however, of careful observation and cross- 
examination of the household, I elicited that 
he was addicted to making extremely offensive 
smells in the back kitchen with chemicals, and 
that he had what he called a “collection” of 
beetles and other unpleasant insects stuck on 
pins in a box in his bed-room. It appeared 
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therefore, that his proclivities were scientific, 
and I ultimately deéided to make an analyst of 
him. Accordingly, after dixposing of sundry 
painful but presumably necessary arrangements 
as to premium, Augustus was duly articled to a 
Public Analyst. I use capital letters, because I 
observed that Mr. Scrutin himself always did 
so. Why, I cannot say. Possibly a public 
analyst—without capitals—would not command 
the same amount of public confidence. On con- 
sideration, I don’t suppose he would. 
Augustus's first demand on taking up his new 
occupation was a microscope. “And while 
‘you’re about it,” he suggested, “it had better be 
a good one.” At first { was inclined to suspect 
that this was an artful device for the further 
indulgence of his entomological vices, and that 
the implement would be devoted to post mortem 
examinations of deceased caterpillars or other 
kindred abominations. He assured me, how- 
‘ever, that such was not the case, and that the 
microscope was nowadays “the very sheet-anchor 
of analytical science.’ The “sheet-anchor” 


completely took the wind out of my sails. (I 
feel that there is rather a confusion of metaphor 
here, but, not being a nautical person, I don’t 
feel competent to set it right.) I surrendered, 
humbly remarking that I supposed a five-pound 


note would cover it. The youthful analyst 
laughed me to scorn. The very least, he as- 
sured me, that a good working microscope could 
be got for would be ten or twelve pounds. Ulti- 
mately, I agreed to purchase one at ten guineas, 
and congratulated myself that at any rate that 
was done with. On the contrary, it was only 
just begun. No sooner had my analyst secured 
his microscope than he began to insist upon the 
purchase of a number of auxiliary appliances, 
which, it appeared, no respectable microscope 
would be seen without. He broke them to 
me by degrees. At first he only mentioned, 
if I remember right, an “achromatic conden- 
ser,” at two guineas. Next. came a “double 
nose-piece” (why “double,” I don’t know); 
then a polarizing apparatus and a camera lucida 
(four pounds ten); then a micrometer and a 
microtome (three guineas more); then some- 
body’s prism at one pound five, and somebody 
else’s microspectroscope, at I don’t know how 
much. Here, however, I put my foot down. J 
am compelled to regard the sordid consideration 
of price, though science doesn’t. 

The microscope and its subsidiary apparatus 
were duly delivered; but my analyst appeared 
to be in no particular hurry to convey them to 
the laboratory where he was studying. On my 
making a remark to this effect, he replied: 
“ Haven’t taken them to the laboratory? No; 
and I’m not going to. Mr. Scrutin has got a 
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precious sight better microscope than mine— 
cost sixty guineas without the little extra arti- 
cles, and they were about thirty more. He's got 
a microspectroscope, if you like!” 

I refrained from arguing the point, and mildly 
remarked that in that case he might have used 
Mr. Scrutin’s microscope, and saved me some 
twenty guineas. But he rejected the idea with 
scorn, and explained that his microscope was 
not for laboratory use, but for “private study.” 

So far as my observation went, my analyst’s 
private study had hitherto been confined to a 
short pipe and the last number of some penny 
dreadful; but I did not think it wise to check 
his new-born ardor; I contented myself by ob- 
serving that I only hoped he would “stick to 
it.” 

“No fear of that,” he rejoined, as indignantly 
as a limpet might have done in answer to the 
same observation. “Why, microscopy is the 
most fascinating study out. Just take a squint 
at that, now.” 

I looked down the tube, but couldn’t see any- 
thing at all, and made a remark to that effect. 

“Oh! that’s because you haven’t got the 
focus. Now, try again.” 

I tried again, and saw a sort of network of red 
fibre. 

“T’ll bet sixpence you can’t tell me what that 
is!” he exclaimed, triumphantly. 

I owned the soft impeachment. 

“That’s the maxillary gland of a rat.” 

“Dear me!” I said. 

“Yes. Isn'titlovely? Here’sanother. Now, 
just look at that.” (A queer, granular-looking 
object.) “ You don’t know what that is?” 

“ Give it up,” I said. 

“That’s a section of the epidermis of the 
great toe.” 

“ Great toe!” I exclaimed, in disgust. “What 
on earth have analysts got to do with great 
toes ?” 

“Oh! nothing particular,” he said, airily. 
“ But we like to have as much variety as possi- 
ble. I should like to have a section of every- 
thing, if I could get it. Here’s another pretty 
slide ; that is the section of a diseased potato, 
and this one is a bit of a frog’s leg.” 

“Very instructive, I dare say,” I remarked ; 
“but I hope you haven’t made me spend twenty 
pounds merely to improve your acquaintance 
with frogs’ legs and diseased potatoes. Mr. 
Scrutin surely doesn’t analyze such things as 
these ?” 

“T can't say we do much in frogs’ legs,” he 
said; “but there are lots of things adulterated 
with potato. Flour and arrowroot and butter 
and cocoa and—and—a heap of things. And 
the potato’s just as likely to be diseased as not. 











It may be, anyhow, and there you are! If you 
don't know what diseased potato looks like 
you're done.” 

“A pleasant lookout,” I replied, “if half a 
dozen of the commonest articles of food are 
habitually adulterated.” 

“ Bless you, that’s nothing,” he replied. “If 
that was all, there wouldn’t be much harm done. 
There are a jolly sight worse adulterations than 
that; in fact, pretty nearly everything's adtil- 
terated, and some of ’em with rank poisons.” 

“Rank poisons! That’s manslaughter!” 

“Oh! no, it isn’t,” he calmly rejoined. “Of 
course, they don’t put in enough to kill you 
right off; and if you find something disagreeing 
with you, you can’t swear what it is. It may 
be the nux vomica in the beer; but it’s just as 
likely to be entozoa in the water or copper in 
the last bottle of pickles. However, you're all 
right now. With an analyst in the family, at 
any rate, you sha’n’t be poisoned without know- 
ing it. J’ll let you know what you are eating 
and drinking. This fellow’’—and he patted 
the microscope affectionately —“ will tell you all 
about that.” 


And it did. From that day forth I have 
never enjoyed a meal, and I never expect to do 
so again. I have always been particular to deal 
at respectable establishments and to pay a fair 
price, in the hope of insuring a good article. 
I have, or had, a very tolerable appetite, and 
till that dreadful microscope came into the 
house, I used to get a good deal of enjoyment 
out of life. But now all is changed. My ana- 
lyst began by undermining my faith in our 
baker. Now, if there was one of our tradesmen 
in whom, more than another, I had confidence, 
it was the baker, who supplied what seemed to 
me a good, solid, satisfying article, with no non- 
sense about it. But one day, shortly after the 
conversation I have recorded, my analyst re- 
marked, at breakfast-time: 

“We had a turn at bread yesterday at the 
laboratory—examined five samples, and found 
three of ’em adulterated. And do you know” 
—holding up a piece of our own bread and 
‘smelling it critically—“I rather fancy this of 
ours is rather dicky.” 

“Nonsense!” I cried. 
—capital bread !” 

“ You may think so,” he continued, calmly ; 
“but you are not an analyst. I shall takea 
sample of this to the laboratory and you shall 
have my report upon it.” 

“Take it, by all means. But if you find any- 
thing wrong about that bread I'll eat my 
hat !” 

“ Better not make rash promises. I'll take a 


“Tt’s very good bread 
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good, big sample, and you shall have my 
on it to-night.” 

On his return home in the evening, he 
began: 

“T’ve been having a go-in at your bread. It’s 
not pure, of course; but there isn’t very much 
the matter with it. There's a little potato and 
a little rice and a little alum; and, with those 
additions, it takes up a good deal more water 
than it ought, so you don’t get your proper 
weight.” 

“Ahem!” IT said, “if that’s the case, we'll 
change our baker. I’m not going to pay for a 
mixture of potatoes and water and call it bread. 
But as for alum, that’s all nonsense. If they 
put that in, we should taste it.” 

“Oh! no, you wouldn’t. When alum is put 
in bread, it decomposes and forms sulphate of 
potash, an aperient salt. It disagrees with you, 
of course, but you don’t taste it. As for chang- 
ing your baker, the next fellow you tried might 
be a jolly sight worse; he might put in bone- 
dust or plaster of Paris or sulphate of copper. 
And besides, half the adulterations are in the 
flour already, before it reaches the baker. Of 
course, that doesn’t prevent his doing a little 
more on his own account.” 

And with that the matter dropped, so far as 
the bread was concerned ; but my confidence was 
rudely shaken. 

A few days later, my analyst remarked: “I 
don’t think much of this milk;’ and he forth- 
with appropriated a sample for analytical pur- 
poses; but, happily, was compelled to own that 
it wasn’t quite so bad as he expected. It had 
more than its proper proportion of water ; but 
that might arise—he charitably suggested—from 
the cow being unwell. To make up the defi- 
ciency, it had been fortified with treacle and 
colored with arnatto, but these my analyst ap- 
peared to regard as quite every-day falsifica- 
tions. 

“Tt’s a rascally shame,” J said. “If one can’t 
put faith in the milk jug, it’s a bad lookout for 
the Blue Ribbon gentlemen. However, let us 
hope that the tea and coffee are all right.” 

“Not likely!” he rejoined. “Nearly all tea 
is ‘faced,’ as they call it, more or less, and the 
facing is itself an adulteration. As for coffee, 
you don’t expect to get that pure, do you? It’s 
sure to be mixed with chicory, anyhow, and 
very probably with roasted acorns, beans, ma- 
hogany sawdust, or old tan—baked horse-liver 
occasionally ; but that’s an extreme case. If by 
any remote chance there wasn’t anything wrong 
in the original coffee, you get it in the chicory ; 
and very often there are adulterations in both ; 
so you get ’em twice over.” 

“If that’s the case, no more ground coffee for 
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me. We'll grind our own, and then we are 
sure to be safe.” 

“You mustn’t make too cocksure of that. Some 
years ago, an ingenious firm took out a patent 
for a machine to mold chicory into the shape 
of coffee-berries. Smart chaps those! And of 
course they can put anything they like into the 
chicory before they work it up.” 

“That’s pleasant, certainly. Then how isone 
to secure pure coffee ?” 

“You can’t secure it, except by sending a 
sample to us, or some other shop of the same 
sort, to have it analyzed; and if it’s wrong, 
prosecute your grocer for adulteration. After 
doing that a few times, he might find it didn’t 
pay, and give it up.” 

“ And how much would that cost ?” 

“ Analysis of a sample of coffee, one guinea ; 
analysis of butter, five guineas ; analysis of milk, 
one guinea; analysis of tea, one guinea. Those 
are the regular charges for private analyses.” 

“Rather expensive, it seems. And how 
much would it cost to prosecute ?” 

“ Ah! that I can’t tell you,” said my analyst. 
“Another fiver, or more, I daresay. But look 
at the satisfaction.” 

I did look at it, but ultimately decided to give 
my grocer the benefit of the doubt, and cherish 
a fond hope that he was better than his fellows. 


The subject dropped. But a few days later 
there chanced to be apple pudding on the table. 
With the dish in question my analyst had 
always been in the habit of consuming brown 


sugar, and a good deal of it. Now, however, on 
the sugar-basin—best Demerara—being offered 
to him, he put on an expression as if he had 
been invited to partake of black draught. 

* Raw sugar! No, thank you.” 

“Hillo, what’s wrong with the sugar? Is 
that adulterated, too ?” 

“Very probably,” he loftily replied. “ But 
that’s a small matter. The genuine article is 
bad enough.” > 

“Bad enough!” indignantly interposed my 
analyst’s mamma. “That's Mr. Grittles’s very 
best moist—threepence-three-farthing a pound !” 

“T daresay it is. If it was fourpence, it 
wouldn’t make any difference. Did you ever 
hear of the sugar-mite, Acarus sacchari —” 

“No; I can’t say I ever did,” I said, “and I 
don’t want to, either. We have had enough of 
this sort of thing, and I am not going to have 
any more agonies over every article we eat.” 

I had again put my foot down. But it was 
too late. I had even forbidden my analyst, 
under penalty of forfeiture of his pocket-money 
for several months to come, telling us anything 
whatever about the food we eat or the drink we 
imbibe; but the mischief was done. I have 
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lost my confidence in my fe'low-man, and still 
more in my fellow-man’s productions. I may 
try in an imperfect way to protect our house- 
hold. I may give the strictest orders that none 
but the refinedest of sugar shall be admitted 
into our store-cupboard ; but who is to answer 
for the man who makes the jam and the marma- 
lade, or the other man who makes the Madeira 
cakes and the three-cornered tarts? And how 
much is there that we have not heard? I have 
silenced my analyst’s lips, it is true; but there 
is also a language of the eyes, and still more a 
language of the nose, and when, with a scornful 
tip-tilt of the latter, he says, “ No, thank you,” 
to anything, my appetite is destroyed for that 
meal, I can’t take a pill or a black draught 
without my disordered imagination picturing 
my chemist “pestling a poisoned poison” be- 
hind his counter. I can’t even eat a new-laid 
egg or crack a nut without wondering what it is 
adulterated with. This is morbid, no doubt. 
I am quite aware that it is morbid, but I can’t 
help it. I am like Governor Sancho in the 
island of Barataria: my choicest dishes are 
whisked away from me—or rendered nauseous, 
which is as bad—at the bidding of a grim being 
who calls himself Analytical Science. He may 
not know anything about it, or he may be ly- 
ing; but meanwhile he has spoilt my appetite, 
and the dish may go away untasted for me. 

Truly, a little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing. The moral of my painful story is obvi- 
ous. I intend to bring up the rest of my family, 
if possible, to occupations involving no know!l- 
edge whatever. 


PRESERVATION OF HeEattu.—“ Perhaps,” 
says Mr. Herbert Spencer, “nothing will so 
much hasten the time when body and mind will 
both be adequately cared for as a diffusion of 
the belief that preservation of health is a duty. 
Few seem conscious that there is such a thing 
as physical morality. Men’s habitual words 
and acts imply the idea that they are at liberty 
to treat their bodies as they please. Disorders 
entailed by disobedience to nature's dictates 
they regard simply as grievances, not as the 
effects of a conduct more or less flagitious. 
Though the evil consequences inflicted on their 
dependents and on future generations are often 
as those caused by crime, yet they do not think 
themselves in any degree criminal. It is true 
that in the case of drunkenness the vicionsness 
of a bodily transgression is recognized ; but 
none appear to infer that, if this bodily trans- 


‘ gression is vicious, so too is every bodily trans- 


gression. The fact is that all breaches of the 
laws of health are physical sins.” 





THE HOSPITALITIES OF “OUR ROW.” 


(CONTAINING SOME PRACTICAL HINTS AND ADVICE FOR YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS. ) 


By MARTHA. 


OUR HUSBAND'S GUESTS. 
No. 2. 


NE of the pleasant hospitalities of our row 

was in the little social teas at Cousin Maria 
Hill’s. They were ready for us every afternoun 
we had to spare—only a small gathering of inti- 
mate friends and neighbors, who wanted a chance 
to talk and be talked to. But whether Cousin 
Maria entertained one or twenty, the time spent 
in social chat there was a pleasure we did not 
willingly forego—it was so nice to drink the 
dainty tea from the pretty, old-fashioned blue 
china. Sometimes we could only drop in for a 
very few minutes, and, again, we would find 
some piece of fine fancy work that we could 
spend an hour or two over, and so quiet our 
consciences for what otherwise would have 
seemed idle amusement. We would also bring 
questions in housekeeping, or of the great ma- 
chinery of life which always needs some oiling 
to get it to run smoothly ; and among the num- 
ber gathered to enjoy a quiet afternoon chat 
there always seemed to be an answer to every 
riddle, and our serious talk was generally dotted 
with just a bit of gossip and news to give it 
flavor and make it amusing. 

Our reason of always finding a welcome at No. 
—— was a sad one: dear Cousin Maria was 
chained to her home by a misfortune. The pa- 
tient, kindly, cheerful invalid, from some acci- 
dental trouble in early years (we none of us 
knew just what it had been) had been deprived 
of much of the brightness of life, but the glow 
and action taken from her beautiful body seemed 
to have passed into her heart and mind, and to 
shine out through her friendly, thoughtful face. 
Her deeds of helpful kindness and her care for 
others were marvels to the rest of us slower- 
thinking and less wisely judging mortals. 

Cousin Maria claimed her “afternoon tea” as 
one of the chief delights of her very quiet life; 
and surely it was a delight to us to know that 
at least one house and one heart was ever ready 
with a warm welcome. 

One afternoon, as I entered the prettiest room 
in all our row, I found that Cousin Maria was 
entertaining an unusually large number of 
guests, and they were evidently excited over an 
argument. Some one explained that it was the 
question of entertaining one’s husband’s friends. 


Cousin Maria was much more energetic than 
u ual, taking the ground that there seemed to 
be a growing disinclination and dislike, on the 
part of young wives, to take the trouble to make 
home attractive to their husband's friends. 

“Why, here is Sallie,’ she said, “who de- 
clares she is trying to cure Tom of a trick he 
has of slipping in a friend or two to supper 
every week, and these girls all seem ready to 
agree with her.” 

“ But,” exclaimed Sallie, “what I say is this 
—a housekeeper certainly does like to do her- 
self credit, especially with her husband's friends, 
and how can this be managed when, just as our 
home supper is about to be put on the table, I 
hear Tom’s cheerful voice call, ‘Sallie, I have 
brought Mr. Allen to take supper with us.’ 
Imagine my feelings. I know that Mr. Allen 
always has at home the very best the market 
can afford—served, too, on cut glass, fine china, 
and silver; how am I to offer him something 
which perhaps has been left over from dinner, 
and the table set with our old brown china? it 
makes me miserable to do it.” 

“Well! Sallie, and is it your idea,” asks 
Cousin Maria, “that your husband has no privi- 
lege at home—no place to invite a casual guest 
to?” 

“No,” chimed several voices, “ we don’t mean 
that— we only want a little notice.” 

“The notice is all very well if it can be given, 
and so often it cannot. Do you want to put 
your ‘ bread-winner’ in such a position that he 
will be half afraid to invite a guest to supper ?” 

“You see,” said Sallie, sadly, “men have so 
little discretion they would be as like to do it on 
washing-day (and washing-day without a ser- 
vant, too) as if it was the freest day in all the 
week.” 

Cousin Maria is very serious; she says, 
slowly : 

“Tuesday is, in most houses, an equally busy 
day, as the ironing is to be done, and Wednes- 
day is spent in reducing the chaos made by the 
busy washing and ironing days to order ; Thurs- 
day is our help's go-off,.so, of course, Thursday 
is entirely out of the question. On Friday we 
are apt to have a fish supper; who wants com- 
pany then? or we want to go out ourselves, as 
it is not so busy aday. We can hardly be home 
in time to attend to more than a common meal ; 
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and Saturday the children are all home, and 
one is tired out and the house full of noise, and 
not in good order for any sort of guests. And 
Sunday! why, Sunday don’t count at all; no 
one is looking for visitors on Sunday.” 

We all laugh, and Sallie says: 

“T think you rather overdo it, Cousin Maria; 
we are not half so bad as you make us. We 
only want our visitors to see well-ordered houses 
and nicely served meals.” 

“I’m sure I wish George would bring home 
some of his friends,” ventures timid little Mrs. 
Jones. “Only I am afraid he is ashamed of the 
way we live.” 

“Then,” said Cousin Maria, very earnestly, 
“T would be too sorry and too determined to let 
him go on being ashamed Alice, you are no 
longer a child, and when you married a sacred 
trust was given you. Make your home a com- 
fortable one for George and his companions. 
Think about it, dear child, before it is too late.” 

“T will—I am trying;” and we all notice the 
earnest, longing look that has been growing in 
Alice’s eyes; “if George ever does get any good 
out of me it is all of you he will have to thank, 
for you are all so patient with me and help me 
so much.” 

“T will tell you of one mistake most of you 
make, girls,’ Cousin Maria returns to the 
charge. “ You make so much effort over what 
you consider a company meal that you are too 
worn-out to have any general hospitality left ; 
and it is, after all, the best part of any enter- 
tainment to have the hostess bright and cordial 
—not too tired to enjoy her guests.” 

“ But we certainly ought to put the best foot 
foremost—ought we not ?—for our visitors, and 
let them enjoy the nicest we have.” 

“ Ah girls!” says Cousin Maria, “you are all 
too proud of making a good appearance in out- 
side things,” and she wore a sort of brooding 
look, as if she were glancing in thought back to 
asad past. Presently she adds, in a low voice: 
“Girls, I think I wiil tell you of a sad story 
that once came into my experience—it is of a 
girl who sacrificed her husband and herself to 
the love of what she considered ‘ perfect house- 
keeping’ and to the fear of the trouble it would 
cost her to prepare entertainment for his friends. 
It may be of use as a lesson to some of you. 

“The Buckleys were a large family of broth- 
ers and sisters, fonder of gathering their friends 
round them and making more genial efforts to 
give them real pleasure than any young people 
I ever met with. 

“The social element had grown richly in this 
family, as the parents, in the wish to make home 
attractive to their own children, were always 
ready to give a cordial welcome to any reason- 
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able number of such friends as they considered 
good company for the growing family. So the 
Buckleys’ house was a rare place to visit; one 
was so sure of finding a kind welcome and many 
bright young people to be with. 

“Frank, the eldest son of the family, was the 
most social of all, and such a good companion 
—so bright-natured and full of life. Among 
the visitors to the Buckleys’ house came, 
for a week or so every spring, pretty Rose 
Whitely. Frank, as a boy, youth, and man, 
admired her, but lately a warmer feeling had 
grown in him; so he followed her to her 
mountain-home to tell her of his secret. She 
had a secret, too, and as they matched, both 
Frank and Rose were happy. After a time, a 
dear little home was chosen, and this young 
pair spent some of the most delicious hours of 
their lives in furnishing and admiring their 
future home. There was only one tiny bit of a 
drawback to all this delight. Rose thought 
that Frank was paying too much attention to 
the idea of the friends he was going to enter- 
tain in his own house; and Rose’s delight in 
the idea of a perfectly orderly house made her 
dread the confusion she felt sure so much ‘ com- 
pany’ would make. ‘We shall be so happy 
we won’t need outside companionship ; it is all 
habit loving to have a crowd around—it would 
quite upset our nice, pretty house and make so 
much trouble,’ thought Rose to herself. 

“The time came for happy Frank to leave 
the busy social circle he had always known in 
his old home, to settle in his own new house, 
with only Rose for a companion. It was so 
quiet, so delicious; but even in his first joy, 
Frank's social disposition felt some little want 
which he could hardly understand. Rose was 
entirely happy, and the most perfect order pre- 
vailed in the realm she reigned over. Her 
housekeeping was without a flaw. 

“*T am afraid you will grow lonely here,’ 
said Frank one day, thinking, as most of us do, 
that those we love have the same needs and 
tastes as ourselves. ‘But we can soon build up 
a little circle of our own here. It is a cozy 
place,and we might have some one almost every 
evening.’ 

“We have had visitors twice already this 
week,’ said Rose, ‘and I have had to have the 
beautiful—beautiful rug in the parlor already 
shaken.’ You had better get used to give up 
such a bustle she thinks, or all our pretty things 
will be used up in no time. 

“You like company, don’t you, Rosie? asks 
Frank, eagerly. 

“‘You are the best companion for me; I 
need no other,’ said Rosie, shyly; and is re- 
warded by a kiss. 




















“One afternoon soon after, Frank calls: 
‘Rosie, I have brought Cousin Ned home to 
supper. A thrill of dismay goes through 
Rosie’s narrow little soul. Not one hot dish 
for supper nor time to prepare it. Frank must 
learn not to do such things. So Rosie meets 
Cousin Ned with rather a chill smile and a stiff 
little effort at welcome. Supper passes off 
smoothly, but rather quietly. Rosie has so 
little to say, she depresses the others. Cousin 
Ned don’t spend a very long evening, and at 
parting notices that it is only Frank who presses 
him, warmly, to ‘be sure to come soon again.’ 

“As the door closes on their guest, Frank 
anxiously asks Rosie ‘if she is not well? 

“There is a tear in her voice, as she answers: 
‘I am rather sick of having to give Cousin Ned 
such a supper; and how could I be prepared, 
when this is the third visitor to tea this week ?” 

“*T do believe we are getting quite popular,’ 
says Frank, gayly. 

“Too popular,’ sighs Rosie. ‘O Frank! how 
could you bring Ned home without giving me 
notice, so that I could make things look 
well?” 

“Why, Rosie, the supper was all right, if 
only you had been a little more cordial.’ 

“‘Oh! it was a dreadful cold supper,’ and 
Rosie is almost crying; so, in his efforts to com- 
fort her, Frank forgets all he was going to say 
on the true spirit of hospitality and friendli- 
ness. 

“The next time Frank invited a friend, he 
took the precaution to order some fried oysters 
for supper. That will make it all right, he 
thought. But it did not appear to do so, for 
when they were alone again Rose asks, with 
complaining tones, ‘if it would not be possible 
to give some notice, so the glass might have an 
extra polish and the best cloth go on? 

“¢ Will would never notice such little things, 
and it was nice enough, if you only looked hap- 
pier.’ 

“*But did you see how Will kept leaning 
back in that wicker chair? I thought it would 
break every moment,’ and more complaints of a 
like nature, for Rose thinks it very wrong to 
make a hotel of their dainty and pretty dining- 
room. 

“The next time Frank did give full notice of 
two expected guests, and for days Rose was so 
busy with preparations for their coming, that 
she was too tired and Frank too perplexed to 
enjoy the delicately prepared supper, which 
came off without let or hindrance, so far as the 
serving of it was concerned. 

“¢ Rose,’ said Frank, ‘you rather overdid that 
supper of ours; it was a splendid affair; but I 
can’t allow you to slave yourself sick; and my 
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friends will not feel free to drop in if you treat 
them in so elaborate a way.’ 

“Rose replied as usual—‘I want your enter- 
taining to do you credit.’ 

“Several times again Frank tried to bring in a 
casual friend to supper or for the evening chat, 
but the narrow vision of the housekeeping in- 
stinct within Rose rebelled at being taken with- 
out time to prepare her ‘best.’ At last he 
gave it up, but his social spirit received severe 
shocks when he realized that he really had no 
place to take his numerous friends to. esides, 
there was a little monotony in the quiet even- 
ings alone with Rose, and though she was satis- 
fied—and his was one of the best managed 
houses ever a man owned—-still, he did miss the 
numerous friends and companions, who had 
grown to become a part of his life. 

“One evening Rose—who could not but be 
aware sometimes that he was restless—made a 
proposition. 

‘*T am afraid, Frank, you are lonely. I hate 
you not to have all the company you want, but 
you know it is so annoying to have some one 
hanging round all the time. Now, Frank, 
when “the boys” come up from Essex, couldn’t 
you—now don’t laugh, Frank, and don’t get 
vexed—but couldn’t you give them supper at a 
restaurant ?” 

“*T could indeed, you thoughtful girl, only I 
would not like to leave you here all alone,’ 

“Oh! I can stand that,’ said Rose, bravely ; 
‘the house will be kept in order, anyhow.’ 

“So Frank entertained ‘ the boys’ from Essex, 
and others, too, and how he did enjoy being in 
such good company. Still, he was always back 
in time for a quiet chat with Rosie. 

“Rose soon noticed that Frank always came 
home with the odor of beer clinging to him ; but, 
of course, at restaurants everybody drank beer, 
she supposed. Frank enjoyed these social meet- 
ings so much he soon began to make every ex- 
cuse to be away from home, and Rosie wus a lit- 
tle lonely, but the lonely house was in perfect 
order, and there were no company meals to pre- 
pare. 

“ By and by, Frank came home later, and his 
accounts of the evening's festivities were not so 
coherent as at first. Still, Rosie took no warn- 
ing, her faith in Frank was entirely too deeply 
rooted. 

“ Well! it was just the old, old story. Frank 
and his companions, entirely unrestrained, had 
gone from one social glass to drinking hurtfully, 
and too late Frank knew he was a victim to 
this social freedom. Too late, Rose saw the 
mischief she had started, and when it was too 
late to mend what she had done, how she begged 
Frank to bring any, or all, of his friends to his 
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home, and be sure of a warm, hearty welcome. 
He had lost his taste for the simple pleasures of 
his past life. 

“To cut a sad story short, this poor, unhappy 
Frank was completely mastered by his taste for 
drinking, and was nearly always under its influ- 
ence now. Rose spent her life trying to atone 
for the sacrifice she had made to ‘ perfect house- 
keeping. How shestruggled to bring him back 
to the old paths. It was allin vain. Frank 
was weak, and the habit was too strong. One 
evening he was away from home later than 
usual, and Rose was too miserable to stay in the 
quiet house; a storm was coming up, and some 
harm might cross the helpless man ; if she went 
for him it would please him to know how 
he was cared for. Well, she did go, and took 
him from a low drinking-saloon. As they were 
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nearing home he started toward an open cellar, 
and Rose, in her efforts to save him, was pulled 
in; it was a dreadful fall. Frank never recovy- 
ered, and Rose was a cripple for life. 

“T will draw a veil over the terrors of poor 
Rose’s conscience, her miserable repentance—her 
terrible punishment. I tell the story now, hop- 
ing it may work its lesson. Don’t be hard on 
your husbands, girls. Try to make home at- 
tractive to them and to their friends; and teach 
them gently to use, not to abuse, the hospitality 
you so freely give.” 

We all felt, somehow, that Cousin Maria had 
told us the story of her own life, and the lesson 
went home to the hearts of the women of our 
row; and it pleaded for their husbands elo- 
quently. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY. 


HOW LOTTIE HELPED. 


" D. you ever see such a looking room?” The 

sharply accented exclamation sprang from 
the red lips of a young girl, as she crossed the 
threshold of the old red farmhouse kitchen on 
her way to school. 

Very pretty and wholesome Lottie Emery 
looked, as she came lightly tripping down-stairs, 
across the shaded, orderly dining-room, in her 
airy suit of nun’s-veiling and graceful sun hat, 
knotted about with a wide, blue sash. 

Early risers were the inmates of this busy 
farm-home; and not three-fourths of an hour 
before, Lottie had left that same wide, low-ceiled 
kitchen in “apple-pie” order, which was her 
favorite term for scrupulous neatness and orderly 
arrangement of a room. 

“Clearing up” after breakfast was always 
Lottie’s work, and so, too, was the care of the 
dining-room and chambers. Very seldom did 
the old “Towsend” clock, perched on one end 
of the kitchen mantle, whirr for eight o’clock 
in the long summer mornings, but found Lottie’s 
tasks neatly accomplished and she at Jiberty to 
commence her half-mile walk to school. 

This morning it wasn’t quite eight, vet beds 
had been aired and made, chambers and kitchen 
put to rights, and dining-room swept and dusted, 
fresh flowers picked for the parlor-vases, and 
she, lunch-basket and book-strap in hand, ready 
for school; but on the kitchen threshold she 
— in dismay, “Such a looking room! Who 
did it?” : 

Well, that great stack of milk-pans, smeared 
with bonny-clapper inside and out, that Lottie’s 
tired-faced mother had just brought from the 
milk-cellar and piled into the sink till leisure 
—no, not leisure; who ever heard of leisure in 
a farmhouse kitchen in the summer time?— 
till she found a hurried opportunity to wash 
them—helped in the confusion; and. that litter 


of ash-shavings by the wood-box that Father 
Emery had scattered there not ten minutes be- 
fore, as he whittled an ox-goad while he chatted 
with “mother” a moment, added to the chaos ; 
and the unwashed churn, also from the milk- 
cellar, with dasher and ladle and dripping 
butter-paddles tilted across its top, waiting for 
those same tireless mother-hands and hot water, 
added not a little to the disorderly state of 
affairs; and the overturned box of red bell- 
peppers in the open window, with dirt sifting 
along the ledge and across the floor—the com- 
bined work of a hungry, foraging hen and the 
June breeze—helped in the clutter; and a big 
slop by thesink, and a train of little slops across 
the floor, leading from the well to the water- 
pail rest on the sink-board, told even big Rover, 
as he indignantly lifted his clumsy feet from 
the slops to track them across the bell-pepper’s 
dirt-sifting over the floor, that careless Fred 
had for once brought his mother a pail of 
water. 

But this patient, ever-busy mother, where was 
she? 

A pile of pie-plates, flanking the heaped pan 
of flour on the long kitchen-table, another pan 
of prepared pumpkin and bowls of “mixing” 
and cream, gave promise that toothsome pump- 
kin-pies were under way. The cellar-door stand- 
ing open, and the big dinner-pot jarring its iron 
cover with imprisoned steam, and a. flank of 
corned beef over the hot stove, noisily testified 
that the house-mother was in the cellar foraging 
for vegetables. 7 
“T should think mother would stifle, working 
all the forenoon in this sweltering kitchen !” 
Lottie exclaimed, reaching for her sun-umbrella 
that hung on the wall. 

“Better help her by putting the kitchen to 
rights,” whispered the little voice that some- 
times gives an unpleasant jog to our thouglits. 
“You will have plenty of time before school, 
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and only think of the surprise and pleasure it 
would give her !” 

A little scowl came between Lottie’s pretty 
blue eyes. “It’s not my work to wash the milk- 
dishes, nor is it my fault if the kitchen is all 
in a clutter. I am sure I put it in apple pie 
order not an hour ago”—the little foot poised 
over the plank doorstep. 

“For even Christ pleased not Himself.” 

Why should that Scripture passage flash in 

mind just then ?—the day’s verse on the little, 
bright-colored calendar that hung just under 
the clock. Lottie had read it with a quick 
glance, as she paused in her dusting to tear off 
yesterday’s leaf. 
“ *But it is so stifling hot here, and I have 
hurried all morning to finish my work, that I 
might walk to school before the sun gets scorch- 
ing high in the heavens ; besides, mother doesn’t 
expect me to help her.” 

“Then give her a pleasant surprise, as well 
as rest, by setting the kitchen in order before 


she comes in,” buzzed the little voice close at 


hand. 

“ Pleased not Himself.” 

The red letters of the calendar seemed to 
glow before Lottie’s eyes, but it wasn’t; it was 
only those red bell-peppers, that had toppled 
on to the floor from the window-sill. 

“lj do it. Mother will have her hands full 


with the vegetables and pies and the dinner. 
It’s a pity if I am not willing to give her a 
little extra lift in the work now and then.” 
The shade-hat went up on a nail with a toss, 
oft came the dainty cuffs and tiny, ruffled apron, 


and in place, broadly covering the neat school- 
suit, went on her big, checked apron. 

“T hope mother will dress the vegetables be- 
fore she comes into the kitchen, and then I[ 
sha'l have plenty of time to straighten things 
before she seeg it,” thought Lottie, softly latch- 
ing the cellar-door, that the clatter of pans and 
whisk of broom might not reach her mother's 
ears. 

A shadow fell across the kitchen window, and 
looking up, Lottie saw her mother carrying 
from the roll-way a basket of vegetables care- 
fully selected from last year’s sand-packed sup- 
plies, to the cool shade of the lilac-trees in the 
back yard, there to dress them for the dinner- 
pot. 

Broom and dish-cloth, wing and dust-pan— 
how they flew that next half-hour! 

The warped, forked hand of the old clock 
pointed the quarter to nine before the jaunty 
sun-hat came down and Lottie lightly tripped 
through the red-framed doorway of the kitchen 
on her way to school. 

A little later in the day, deep in the intrica- 
cies of geometry and the bewildering dates of 
history in the cooler temperature of the breezy 
school-room, out of mind went the remembrance 
of her morning’s kindness.. Only once she 
thought of it, and that was in the noon-hour, 
when little Johnny Andrews confidentially 
whispered to a classmate that “ma is going to 
have a ‘biled’ dish for supper.” 

Lottie smiled, thinking of the vegetables she 
had seen losing their rough coats in the shadows 
of the lilac-trees that morning, and, “I wonder 
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what mother said when she came in and found 
the revolution in her kitchen ?” was the thought 
that set her bright eyes dancing as she p: to 
her desk. 

“Dear child! God bless the dear child!’ was 
just what her mother said, as she entered the 
kitchen, heated and tired, wearily thinking of 
the work that must be met before noon. 

Oh! it was such a help, and so restful for that 
hurried, discouraged mother, to find her kitchen 
in order, her sink* cleared of its stack of milk- 

ans. 

“The dear, dear child!” Lottie little knew 
how often she was in her mother’s thoughts 
that day and how her loving attempt to lift a 
burden from her mother set a little bird singing 
in that heart all day as she toiled; for love 
lightens labor, and these mothers never forget, 
never overlook, or cease to hunger for expres- 
sions of love and sympathy from the dear ones 
of their household unto whom they minister 
unceasingly and uncomplainingly; but in many 
and many a home, all too late, this lovingly ex- 
pressed sympathy and tender care comes. 

When the tired feet are still, the hands crossed 
in strange whiteness and idleness, the sweet lips, 
that never before in all our lifetime refused to 
answer us or to be dumb to our entreaties, mute 
and cold—then, all too late, we wake to her 
worth and bitterly regret we had not “ made 
more of mother” when she was with us! 

HELEN AYRE. 


THE CONSEQUENCES. 


“ CITUDY, study, study/ That’s the way with 

grown people, always—some tiresome old 
lesson to be learned or nonsensical problem to 
be solved just when one would much rather be 
doing something else. It does seem as if they 
can’t bear to see young people enjoy themsélves 
at all. How much nicer it would be out on the 
lawn at play than shut up in this dull room try- 
ing to find out what seventeen and a half yards 
of dress goods would cost at sixty-seven and 
two-thirds cents per'yard. What do I care about 
it, any way? there’s always a clerk to count 
these things up, and I don’t see any earthly use 
in puzzling my head to find out. I wonder if 
Myrtle Maxwell will go with me to Mr. Wood- 
worth’s to play lawn tennis after school?” and 
Myra Baxter slyly wrote a note upon a blank 
leaf in her arithmetic and passed it over to the 
girl in the next seat, thus not only wasting her 
own time, but attracting another’s attention 
from her lessons. 

But it was a thoughtful girl who received the 
note, and, instead of replying, she laid it aside 
until recess. 

“Why did you not answer my note?” asked 
Myra, as soon as they were fairly outside the 
school-room. 

“For two reasons, Myra,” replied Myrtle. 
“Tn the first place, our teacher has forbidden us 
to write notes in schooltime. and we can do a 
great deal toward helping her to maintain order 
and discipline in our department, or we can 
make trouble both for her and ourselves by be- 
ing disobedient ; on my own account, I was very 
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busily engaged upon a problem in fractions 
which I was just beginning to comprehend and 
which I have fully mastered now, but if I had 
stopped to write a note it would have been still 
unfinished.” 

“T hate fractions, and I can’t see the use of 

learning them, any way; let us get dismissed 
this afternoon and have a game of lawn tennis,” 
said Myra. 
“J doubt whether our teacher would excuse 
us, and, besides, we should have to miss our les- 
son in history. I read last evening about Mar- 
quis de Lafayette, who so nobly and unselfishly 
came to the aid of the American patriots in 
1777, and I would like to learn still more of 
that noble and generous man,” replied Myrtle. 

“That’s just like you, Myrtle,” answered 
Myra, impatiently; “what is there so enter- 
taining about these dry old facts that you prefer 
to toil and study over them, instead of going out 
to play in the bright sunshine? For my part, 

on’t care any more about Lafayette than I 
do about the cost of a barrel of sugar at seven 
and a half cents per pound or a keg of molasses 
at thirty-seven and one-half cents per gallon. I 
don’t see any use in learning things that I don’t 
care to know, and I’m not going to take so much 
trouble just to gratify a domineering set of older 
people, who are always setting disagreeable 
tasks for younger ones. It seems sometimes as 
if mother takes especial delight in making me 
do the very things that I don’t want to, and I 
mean to get out of as much of this drudgery as 
I can, and then there ’Il be enough left to rob 
me of half the time that I might be enjoy- 
ing myself in my own way if it we:e not for 
them.” 

“T learn a great many things of which I do 
not understand the use at the time, but my par- 
ents are older and wiser than I, and when they 
say, ‘Myrtle, it is best for you to learn this,’ I 
believe it, for I can trust their judgment, and 
straightway I begin to learn it, without asking 
pve it is more agreeable than play, although 
I do like to play upon the lawn when all my 
lessons are learned and my mind is free; but [ 
have read that ‘youth is the springtime of life,’ 
and if we do not sow the seeds of knowledge in 
our minds at this season of our lives, the autumn 
will find us in the same condition with the 
farmer who fails to sow his fields in the spring; 
he will not only be without a harvest, but his 
grounds will be overgrown with useless and 
troublesome weeds, of which it will be very hard 
to rid the soil. I have thought upon these 
things a great deal lately, when the lessons have 
been hard and I have been tired of study, and 
often wondered if an education were really 
worth all the hard labor that it costs to get it; 
but I conclude that if knowledge were not the 
valuable thing that it is represented to be, all 
the older and wiser ple would not say so, 
and I have faith to believe in uses that I hope 
to see when I am older; and since our parents 
have been to so much trouble and expense to 
build school-houses and hire teachers for us, it 
is certainly our duty to profit by what they have 
done, and I, for one, mean to acquire al! the 
knowledge that I can, and then, if it should 
prove to be such a blessing as it is represented, 
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I shall have it; if not, I shall have nothing to 
regret. I believe it will be better to study now 
than to run the risk of wishing that I had after 
the opportunities are gone forever.” 

“Well, go on with your preaching, if it's any 
satisfaction to you,” returned Myra, angrily; 
“T get enough of that from the old folks with- 
out having a miss of thirteen to take it up,” and 
she went away, very thoroughly out of humor 
with her friend. 

She managed to get through with her exami- 
nations by copying from others’ slates, slyly re- 
ferring to little notes which she carried in her 
sleeves to her recitations, or any little device b 
which to deceive her teacher and get throug 
without actually taking the trouble to thor- 
oughly learn her lesson, and spending the time 
given her in which to acquire an education in 
seeking present amusement. 

The fathers of the girls were partners in a 
respectable business, and if the schoolmates 
were not actually reared in luxury, they had at 
least enjoyed a bounteous plenty, and known 
only the pleasures of their happy homes. 

Such were their surroundings until they ar- 
rived at the age of eighteen years, when finan- 
cial disasters swept away their fortunes and re- 
duced them to poverty. 

Mr. Baxter was not a strong man, and the 
severe mental strain and nervous exhaustion re- 
sulting from his strenuous efforts to save his 
fortune brought on brain fever, and one week 
from the time of the failure of the firm he 
passed away, leaving his sorrowing family in 
very destitute circumstances. 

Mr. Maxwell’s health was also seriously im- 
peeve and with his fortune swept away and a 

arge family to support, it me necessary for 
the older members to do something for them- 
selves. 

Myrtle was not long unemployed. Her thor- 
ough and systematic method of study had made 
her competent to fill a position as teacher in the 
public schools, and a vacancy occurring about 
that time, she was able to secure it, through the 
recommendation of her former teachers, for the 
kind and deferential manner in which she had 
always treated them had made them her friends, 
and she found herself in a respectable and lucra- 
tive position, which enabled her not only to 
support herself, but to add many a little com- 
fort at home which but for her the family must 
have done without. 

Meanwhile, poverty was severely felt by 
Myra and her mother, for although the little 
home, barely large enough to shelter them, was 
their own, it was shelter only, and offered no 
solution of the question from whence food and 
clothing were to be obtained. 

“We must find something to do,” said Mrs. 
Baxter one day, with an expression of deep 
trouble and perplexity upon her sad counte- 
nance. 

“Yes, mother,” replied Myra, dejectedly. 
“T must find some means by which to earn my 
own livelihood, at least, for the wolf is already 
at the door, and repining over our sorrows will 
not restore our lost happiness, nor provide for 
our present need ; but what can I find to do ?” 

“T do not know,” answered Mrs. Baxter, de- 











spondently. “I have even thought of taking 
washing to do.” : 

“Q mother!’ exclaimed Myra, disapprov- 
ingly. “Surely, we have not come to that. 
You are far too delicate, and I will try very 
hard to find something better to do.” 

“J hope you may succeed,” replied Mrs. Bax- 
ter, “ but if the worst comes, as I fear it will, we 
must avail ourselves of any honest labor that 
we can obtain, no matter how humiliating it 
may be.” 

“Tf I could only work in a dressmaker’s or 
milliner’s establishment I would be glad, but [ 
should have to serve an apprenticeship before I 
could earn a single dollar, and there is no time 
for that now. 1 must find work, however; but 
where shall I seek?” said Myra, thoughtfully. 

There was a tap at the door, and Myra arose 
and admitted Myrtle Maxwell. Her ver 

resence seemed to bring hope with it, and bot 
yra and her mother greeted her warmly. 

‘After a few moments of ordinary conversa- 
tion she said : 

“Myra, one of the teachers in our ward has 
been taken suddenly and seriously ill, and will 
not be able to resume her labors again during 
thesummer. Ofcourse, her place must be filled, 
and I came to inform you as soon as I heard of 
it. I think you will be able to secure the situ- 
ation if you apply at once; the wages will 
be forty dollars per month, and so near that you 
can board at home, consequently your mother 
need not be deprived of your help and compan- 
ionship.” 

“O you dear, good girl! how kind of you to 
think of us,” said Mrs. Baxter, with a look of 
intense relief passing over her pale features, 
while grateful tears filled her eyes. 

But Myra only looked despondently upon her 
friend, saying : 

“Much as I thank you for your kindness, 
Myrtle, I cannot avail myself of it, for I know 
so little of the branches taught in that depart- 
ment that I can never pass the examination 
necessary to obtain the situation, nor teach if I 
were there. ‘Those very fractions that I dis- 
liked so much will be taught in that room.” 

“Why, Myra,” said her mother, reproach- 
fully, “I am sure that you went to school as 
long as Myrile did, and studied the same books.” 

“T know it, mother,” replied the girl, burst- 
ing into tears, “ but I could not see any use in 
learning to solve difficult arithmetical problems, 
no sense in the conjugation of verbs, and did not 
like to hunt for geographical names on the map, 
and so I learned only what I was compelled to 
do, and often got through with my recitations 
by deceiving my teachers, when my lessons 
were not learned at all, and much as | regret it, 
I know that I am incompetent. I see the use 
of all these things now, but alas! the knowledge 
comes too late.’ 

“Do you know of any other work, Myrtle?” 
asked Mrs. Baxter, the hopeful look all fading 
out of her face as her danghter proceeded. 

“T know of but one vacant place, but I fear 
that it would not suit you,’ replied Myrtle, 
hesitatingly. “A lady of my acquaintance 
wishes to employ a chambermaid, but the wages 
will be only two dollars per week, and I fear 
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that her temper is not the most amiable ; her 
manner toward persons in her employ is said to 
be haughty od overbearing, and one who has 
been reared like Myra would find it very hard 
to bear.” 

“The time for choosing my own occupation 
is past,” answered Myra, “and I must accept 
whatever is oflered. If you will assist me in o 
taining the situation, 1 will begin to-morrow.” 

“J will do all in my power to help you,” re- 
plied Myrtle, and promising to call for her on 
the following morning, the kind-hearted girl 
took her departure. 

Bitter indeed were Myra’s reflections as she 
packed her scanty clothing and prepared to 
take up her abode under a stranger’s roof in the 
capacity of a servant. 

“Oh! had I but trusted in the judgment of my 
po and teachers, and learned what their 

nowledge and experience had taught them 
was best for me to know, instead of being the 
servant of a proud and domineering woman at 
only two dollars per week, I might have been 
occupying a respectable position and earning 
ten. But no, 1 must have my fun and play in 
schooltime, until the spring of my life was 

assed, and since I sowed no , 1 can reap no 

arvest. The fault is my own. I wasted my 
opportunities, preferring present pleasure to 
future profit, all because I could not see the use 
of it, and would not take the advice of those 
entitled to give it;” and with many tears over 
her misspent hours, Myra accepted her unpleas- 
ant position. IsADORE RoGErs. 


THE STORY OF TASSIO. 


M* blessed dears, did you ever hear the story 
all about Tassio, the Italian newsboy ? 

His eyes were big and black, with just the 
prettiest light shining out from them. It seemed 
almost as if two baby stars were playing at 
hide-and-seek with you there; his hair was just 
as black as his eyes and as curly as the little 
woolly dogs some of you young folks love to 
play with He was as brown as a berry, even 
to the tips of his chubby fingers. 

Tassio lived in his foreign home till he was 
eleven years old. Oneday—alas! it was a black 
day for poor, naughty Tassio! he had a bad 
temper, you see, and so very often he was a 
naughty boy. This day everything went wrong, 
but Tassio’s little self was more in the wrong 
than anything or anybody else. Now, what do 
you think hedid? There were a great number of 
poor people—emigrants—who were coming to 
make a home here in this country; naughty 
Tassio ran away and : am these people. There 
were so many children among them, and so 
much hurry and confusion, that no one seemed 
to mind Tassio. So when the ship sailed, he 
sailed too. 

On and on the ship went, till in the distance 
only a tiny piece of land could be seen, and 
Tassio’s sunny home was far away. Then, when 
it was too late, he wanted to go back again and 
tell the father he would be good; but all the 
crying in the world would be of no use now, and 
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, _ he grew so sick he almost wished he was 
ead. 

Tassio had no mother; she had died ever so 
long ago when this little boy was a wee bit of a 
baby. So there was only the father left for 
him to love, but now he had not really even the 
father, for had not Tassio ran away and left him 
behind? 

Just think how badly the father must have 


TASSIO. 


felt when he called, “Tassio, Tassio,” and no 
little boy answered. The neighbors were poor 
people, but very kind, and they hunted and 
hunted, but it did no good, you see; then the 
father thought the good Lord had taken his 
little boy home. But some people came along 
who had seen Tassio with the crowd of emigrants, 
so then the father knew what had a, awe 
After many, many days the great ship came 
to land, but there seemed no place for Tassio ; 
everybody had so much to think about that they 
forgot all about the poor, lonely little boy. 
Tassio suffered very much for his naughtiness ; 
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some days he would be, oh! so hungry, and if 
the g father had not taught his little boy 
how very wicked it was to take anything that 
was not his own, he surely would have helped 
himself to bread at least. It did hurt so to be 
hungry. 

At last Tassio became a newsboy. It was 
— hard for him to speak our English words, 
and at first the people could not understand 
him; but he tried se 
hard that at last he 
could say a few words 
of English. Some days 
he would sell a great 
many papers; his sad 
little face won a few 
friendly hearts ; when- 
ever any one would say 
a kind word, even 
though he could scarce- 
ly understand, it would 
make things seem less 
hard. But every day 
he grew more lonely. 
Oh! how he wanted 
the father, and how he 
longed to see his far- 
away home again! 

One day a gentle- 
man passing along the 
street saw Tassio, and 
he was so much pleased 
with the little, dark 
fuce that he took him 
away with him to his 
studio; for he was an 
artist, and wanted to 
paint a picture of the 
child. 

Tassio had never 
seen any one do any- 
thing of the kind be- 
fore, and when the pic- 
ture was finished how 
our little newsboy 
clapped his hands; 
then Tassio wanted 
one, too. So the artist 
drew one for the child 
himself. How he 
laughed and_ cried 
when he saw it, for, 
instead of the walls 
and streets of the great 
city, the kind artist 
had drawn the little 
newsboy as if he was 
in his dear old home across the water, with 
hills around him. 

Now, Tassio did a very funny thing. You 
have often seen men pasting big pictures on 
fences and walls. Sometimes the pictures will 
be all about a circus that is coming, and some- 
times there would be pictures of horses and 
funny-looking animals. Tassio was very fond 
of looking at these; he thought it strange to 
see the men fasten the pictures on, and he often 
wondered to himself if he could do it. 

There was one high wall that was really 
Tassio’s picture gallery. My dears, I guess this 























poor, lonely boy was as fond of looking at this 
ugly wall as you are of looking at your pretty 
picture-books that some one has given you. 
This fence was always full, except sometimes 
there would be a small corner left uncovered. 
Tassio often thought how he would like to put 
something there. 

Every day he came to look at his pictures; 
once he saw some men there busily engaged in 
fixing the street; there was one man there with 
big black eyes and hair like Tassio’s own. The 
child knew in a moment he was from the 
father’s country, and he cried sadly when he 
saw him; the man knew nothing of Tassio’s 
father, which made the little home-sick child 
ery all the harder. He thought maybe his 
father would come some day just the way this 
man had come, and perhaps he would work 
in this very same street. Suppose the father 
should come when Tassio was away, would he 
think to wait for his little boy? 

That night Tassio could scarcely sleep, he was 
so busy thinking what he would do. ‘The next 
day when he saw his wall a man was there past- 
ing up some new pictures, and Tassio begged for 
a little of the paste. Then with his chubby 
fingers he spread it on one corner of the fence, 
and over that he put the picture the artist had 
given him. Oh! how lovely it looked there, 
Tassio thought, and the father, should he come 
now, he would see it, too. Tassio cried for very 
iy. Oh! but he would do something else, too. 
Yow, unlike many little foreign children, Tas- 
sio could read and write a little; so in one cor- 
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ner of the picture he wrote something. Neither 
~ nor I, my dears, could read it, but Tassio 

new the father could, so he had written, in his 
queer Italian way, “My father, wait. Tassio 
come.” 

The next day came and the next, but still 
the father stayed away, and Tassio was afraid 
the rain would come and spoil his picture; but 
the day came at last when something did really 
happen. 

it was the third day that the picture had 
been waiting, and now there were some new men 
at work on the road; one of them looked as 
much like small Tassio as any grown-up man 
could. All was new and strange to this man, 
and he looked wonderingly around till presently 
he saw Tassio’s wall, and then in a moment 
Tassio’s picture also. Oh! what a moment that 
was for the father, and then, too, he saw the 
writing, “ My father, wait. Tassio come.” 

And then Tassio did come, and O my dears! 
suppose your father and mother had not seen 
you for many, many months, and thought you 
was dead, and then one day they should find 
you again, don’t you think they would feel 
thankful and happy? Well, Tassio’s father felt 
so, I am sure; and poor little Tassio himsel, he 
was rich little Tassio now, for he had found that 
which he wanted the most in ali the world. 

Don’t you think that even if Tassio lived to 
be very old, he would always try to govern his 
naughty temper? I do not know if Tassio is a 
newsboy yet, but I think that whatever he is he 
must be very good and contented. §. H. W. 
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WANTED—EMPLOYMENT. 
XPERIENCE has demonstrated the fact 


that in many cases, where amusement and 
employment have been judiciously combined, 
youthful thoughts and aspirations have received 
an impetus which mere amusement and monoto- 
nous toil, taken separately, has failed to bring 
about. There is an old truism about the “ tind- 
ing of mischief for idle hands to do,” therefore 
it is the duty of parents and guardians to con- 
sider the importance of providing means where- 
by the youthful mind may be amused as well as 
instructed. The writer has been brought in 
contact with people who are unable to under- 
stand why growing children cannot be satisfied 
when they have enough to eat, sufficient to wear, 
and a roof to shelter them. It may be that 
their own childhood was warped and stunted— 
their lives may have been one ceaseless round 
of monotonous inactivity or hard, unappreciated 
labor—all the more reason why they should 
make an effort to render their own homes the 
dearest spot on earth to the children who are 
dependent upon them. 
i have in mind a gentleman who is the father 
of two bright, intelligent, restless boys. 
“Will and Harry seem to be in a constant 
state of ferment,” he said, on one occasion. 
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“ After committing their lessons to memory, 
they are off in search of something new. i 
don’t fancy the idea of having them run about 
the streets of the town, and I have made up my 
mind to put a stop to it,” he concluded, emphati- 
cally. 

“What do you propose to offer in place of 
what your boys probably consider indispensi- 
ble ?” [ inquired. 

“They can find plenty of employment around 
the house—they can drum on the piano when 
they are tired of everything else,” he said, 
laughing. 

“Why not invest in a scroll-saw?” I asked. 

“T never thought of it. What do they cost?” 
asked Mr. Ramsey. 

“A complete outfit, consisting of machine 
with clamp for fastening to table, six saws, brad 
awl, and one dozen patterns, cost two dollars by 
mail.” 

“Tl send for two outfits. Thank you for the 
suggestion. Come around and see how they 
get along,” said Mr. Ramsey, as he bade me 
adieu. 

A month later, I called to see how the boys 
were progressing, and was surprised to find that 
they had fitted up a regular workshop. A great 
many pretty articles were lving on a long table, 
and in one corner of the reom I ro’’ced about 
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twenty-five cigar boxes, some partly demolished, 
others piled on a heap awaiting the descent of 
the fret worker’s hammer. 

Noticing my inquisitive glance in the direc- 
tion of the cigar boxes, Harry said: 

“We tind the boxes very useful; they are 
made of Spanish cedar, and are just the thing 
for brackets, watch cases, etc. We take them 
apart, wash the pieces, and let them get thor- 
oughly dry, then rub them with sand-paper. 
Just see how soft the wood is,” said Harry, as 
he proceeded to cut a very handsome design 
upon the sides of what was intended to be a 
jewel-box. “We have various colored woods,” 
he continued, “black walnut, bird’s eye maple, 
mahogany, and red cedar. Some people like 
red cedar for handkerchief and work-boxes, on 
account of the pleasant odor of the wood.” 

“Surely you did not line those pretty boxes 
yourselves?” I asked, pointing to three or four 
neatly lined jewel and work boxes. 

“ No, indeed! that isn’t in our line,” replied 
Harry, smiling. “Bess and Susie do that part 
of the work. They quilt the satin in different 
eolors. Here is one lined with what they call 
‘erazy work.’ I think it the prettiest of the 
lot. The girls say they enjoy the work just as 
much as we do. I guess it is true, or they 
wouldn’t help us,’ concluded Harry, philo- 
sophically. 

“Do you have your wood stained, or is it the 
real article?” I asked. 

“The real article ?” exclaimed Harry, in sur- 
prise. “We could not afford anything so ex- 
pensive. We stain the wood ourselves. For 
mahogany, we dissolve maroon lake in water, 
add a piece of potash the size of a walnut, and 
apply to the wood with a brush. To stain oak 
or ash brown, we use linseed oil and benzine, 


half and half, and a little burnt umber and Van- 


dyke brown. See this lovely piece of green- 
gray wood ; it was maple in the first place, but a 
little copperas and water changed the color. I 
put the same mixture on this piece of oak, and 
see what a pretty shade of green-blue it is. Mr. 
Siddon, the architect, told me how to make the 
bronze olive tint which so many people admire. 
You see this packing-box ?” continued the boy, 
raising the end of a box about four feet square. 
“T fill a plate with strong liquid ammonia, and 
place it on the bottom of the box, then lay my 
wood on top of the plate and around it. 1 nail 
the lid on securely, so that when the fumes rise 
there will be no danger of it escaping. I let 
the wood remain in the box— sometimes for a 
whole week, if I want the color pretty dark. 
These two strips are for panels,” said Harry, 
holding up for ge Dy cane y- two narrow boards 
of yellow pine. He turned them around so that 
the sun struck directly upon the surface. The 
result was a rich, red wine color, which was ex- 
tremely beautiful. 

“We season this wood by artificial means,” 
said Harry. 

“ How can yon do that without a machine ?’ 
I asked, in astonishment. 

“We steam it so that the resin will show 
uniformity,” said the boy, with an air of such 
professional dignity that I felt it impossible to 
repress a smile of amusement. 
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“The words are Uncle Dick's, not mine,” said 
Harry, noticing my amusement. 

“| beg your pardon, Harry,” I said. “What 
will you do with these small pieces of wood— 
throw them away?” | asked, picking up several 
pieces of various shapes and sizes. 

“Throw them away !” echoed Harry; “no, in- 
deed. We will make them into doll’s furniture, 
paper-knives, and book-marks. Here is a paper- 
cutter which I have just finished,” said Harry, 
handing me what appeared to be a smal] cime- 
ter. It was beautifully carved; I could hardly 
believe it to be the work of an amateur. 

“I mark the veins and sometimes the outside 
of leaves with India ink,” said Harry. “I use 
French screws,” he continued, “because the 
wire is so fine that it cannot split the wood. 
Small brackets ean be glued together, but large 
ones require small brass hinges, so that they can 
be easily folded if necessary.” 

“Are you interested in your work?” I in- 
quired. 

“Indeed we are,” replied the boy; “indeed, 
the whole family seem interested. Sometimes 
they gather around the table to see how the work 
is progressing ; their suggestions are worth some- 
thing, too. Papa told us we could save time b 
muking a mixture of bleached shellac, alcohol, 
and prepared chalk ; let it stand, then pour off 
the top, and, with a brush, apply a few coats of 
the clear liquid to the wood. It gives a beau- 
tifal polish. Of course, we have to rub it down 
with a piece of rottenstone and a little oil, but 
it does not take half so long as the old way, and 
isn’t such hard work. Uncle Dick told us to 
apply a few coats of glue-water to porous wood, 
then rub down with sand-paper. He also ad- 
vised us to polish ——- pieces before saw- 
ing, to avoid breaking off particles. Consin 
Andrew says that it 1s necessary to warm all 
pieces of wood before applying the hot glue; he 
also told us to use a brush imstead of a stick, 
and be quite sure to press the parts together, so 
as to press out all the glue possible. We usea 
clamp, usually, but sometimes tie the pieces to- 
gether with a stout cord. If they will lie flat, 
we place a heavy weight upon them.” 

“ Where do you get your designs?” I asked. 

“Bess and Susie draw beautifully; so they 
furnish all our patterns,’ said Harry. “We 
paste the design on the wood. After cutting all 
around it, we wet a sponge and moisten the 
paper; it comes off easily. Soaking the wood 
to remove the paper will make it swell and 
spoil the work,” eoncluded Harry. 

At this moment Mr. Ramsey entered the room. 

“Ah boys! hard at work?’ he exelaimed, 
cheerily. Upon seeing me, he grasped my hand 
warmly, and said: “I owe you many thanks. 
The scroll-saws are invaluable. The boys have 
been very successfnl. What do you think of 
their work ?” 

“T could hardly believe that they made all 
these pretty articles themselves, until I heard 
Harrys exhaustive explanation,’ I replied, 
smiling. “What do they propose to do with 
this array of fancy articles?’ I asked. 

“Haven't they told you? Why, you ought 
to be the first one to hear of the plan,” said 
Mr. Ramsey. 
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He then told me that the boys intended offer- 
ing their wares for sale, the prumess to be ex- 
pended in the purchase of shoes, clothing, etc., 
for a number of destitute children, whose par- 
ents were unable to send them to school on 
account of their ragged condition. 

While the matter was being earnestly dis- 
cussed, we were joined by Will Ramsey and his 
two young sisters, Bess and Susie. As I looked 
upon their bright, happy faces, and saw how 
eager they were to help the poor, unfortunate 
little ones, whose darkened lives held scarce a 
ray of sunshine, I felt that in the whole world 
there could be no sight more touching than this 
beautiful illustration of the Divine injunction, 
“ Help ye one another !” 

Later on, I learned that the sum realized 
from the sale of the articles manufactured by 
our young friends was far in excess of their 
most sanguine expectations. 

Who can say that the idea of combining 
amusement with labor is not an excellent one? 
The majority of girls and boys are capable of 
accomplishing a vast amount of good; all they 
need is proper guidance, words of encourage- 
ment, and the hearty co-operation of parents 
and guardians. With such assistance, they can- 
not fail to become noble, self-reliant men and 
women. Mary Avausta THURSTON. 


TO GROWN-UP GIRLS. 


s Wren is your mother?” I asked of a 


neighbor's daughter. who sat in the 
parlor of her home vainly trying, with paint 
and brushes, to give shape to the distorted ob- 
jects on the canvas before her. 

“You will find her in the kitchen,” was the 
answer. 

I wended my way through the familiar rooms, 
and found the busy mother—busied with all the 
hard and varied work contingent to that great 
family institution, the kitchen. 

“Thad to dismiss Bridget last week,” said 
my neighbor. “Times are so dull and our ex- 
penses so heavy, we found it necessary to curtail 
somewhere; and so I thought we had better try 
and do the work. But I never realized before 
how much work must be done to keep the home 
running. Why,I have not had one minute's 
rest since Bridget left.” 

“ But Stella,” I said; “surely, she is a great 
deal of help to you.” 

* Well—yes—Stella does help about some of 
the lighter work; but she don’t seem to like 
housework. And you know painting is all the 
rage with the girls now; and between that and 
going out and the time spent in dressing, there 
really isn’t much time left.” 

That was all the mother said, but it was 
enough to show Stella’s selfish nature in its 
true light, also enough to furnish me a text for 
talking with other girls. But my talk is not to 
girls in rich homes, but to those in homes where 
dollars are scarce and where Bridgets and cham- 
bermaids must be supplied from the family 
members. 

And now, dear girls, I am going to lay aside 
all attempts at flowery speech and ask you a 
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few very plain questions. Who does the weekly 
washings in your home? who the ironings? on 
whose shoulders falls the heavy burden of keep- 
ing the house clean ? who takes the most stitches 
in the family sewing? who does the weekly 
mending? who rises early to get breakfast ? 
who plans and prepares the other meals of the 
day? who washes the dishes? who takes care of 
the little ones in the house? 

_ LT hope no girl-reader of mine spends her time 
in pleasure and ease, while her patient, weary 
mother wears her life away in performing suc 
an array of hard work. Mothers love to see 
their girls happy, and will often assume the 
heavy duties of the home that their daughters 
may be care-free; and, shame to say, that in- 
stead of showing an appreciation for such loving 
unselfishness, most of girls will oniy take ad- 
vantage of it to shirk every duty possible, and 
ats their mothers to bear alone the heavy 

urden of the home-work. 

It is so rare an instance where a girl will 
voluntarily relieve her mother of work and as- 
sume any responsibility in the home, that such 
a one cannot fail to win both respect and ad- 
miration by such actions. 

While visiting a friend one day, there called 
at her home a bright, pretty girl of seventeen 
years. Iwas much charmed by her sweet, pleas- 
ant manner, and after her departure, inquired 
about her. 

“Oh! that girl,” said my friend, “is just a 
jewel. Her father is poor, with a large family 
to support, and I don’t see how the home could 
run without her. She is an expert in all kinds 
of housework, and can take her mother’s place 
in any part of the home; she is up early in the 
morning to commence the day’s work, and seems 
to feel the responsibility of the home-cares 
almost as much as the mother; and I think 
she is the most popular girl I ever saw; every 
one appreciates her worth, and she is loved and 
admired by all.” 

I was speaking on this subject recently with 
a girl acquaintance whose mother is maid-of- 
all work in the family, when she surprised me 
with this remark : 

“Oh! mother don’t care anything about the 
work; she had just as soon be working all the 
time as not. Why, she hardly ever so much as 
asks me to do anything.” 

The relation of this mother and daughter is 
doubtless the same as that of a family where I 
lately resided. There were three large girls in 
the home, and yet the pale, little mother per- 
formed almost the entire work of the house. 
When some one remonstrated with her for work- 
ing so hard, while her daughters did so little, 
her reply was: 

“They care for nothing but their own pleas- 
ure and ease; and when I get any work from 
them, it is only after so much fussing and scold- 
ing that I would sooner do it myself, however 
tired I get.” 

Do you know, girls, you will not always be 
the same gay, careless, care-free creatures that 
you now are? A few years will transform you 
into sober women, caring for families of your 
own. Then, when memory reverts to the past 
—to your girlhood in the old home, to thoughts. 
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of that patient, loving, self-sacrificing mother, 
what comfort it will give to your hearts to be 
able to say: “How glad I am | did all I could 
tu help mother while I was with her. I now 
know something of what her heavy burden was, 
and it makes my own life so much happier to 
know that I brightened her life and made it 
easier by sharing that burden with her.” 
NELLI£ Burns. 


SING TO ME. 


\ LOWLY the shades of evening 
Are gathering o’er the world, 
And darkness, black oblivion, 
From the throne of night is hurled. 
As. creep the deepening shadows, 
When day is set apart, 
So creeps a deepening sorrow 
Through the chambers of my heart. 


I scarce can define the feeling 
That comes with the wani-g light, 
But | know my heart is lonely, 
And I[ am sad to-night. 
So bring your chair beside me, 
This longing is but vain, 
And here, in the gathering twilight, 
Sing me a sad, sweet strain. 


Sing of the days that have vanished 
In the happy, misty past, 
Of blessings that faded with them, 
Too beautiful, bright, to last ; 
Sing of the friends departed 
To dwell in the City of Light, 
Who, while we are waiting and longing, 
Are blest and happy to-night. 


Sing of the wish that has perished, 
Sing of the dream that has fled, 
Sing of the love that we cherished, 
Sing of the hope that is dead, 
And then as you're nearing the closing, 
Before you have finished the strain, 
Sing of the home that awaits us, 
Where sorrow comes never again. 
Marie MARLE. 


FLOWER-THOUGHTS. 


LOOMING around us on every hand—the 
bright, the fragrant, the gay flaunting, or 
wee, modest, lowly flowers—how beantiful they 
are, aud what lessons they teach, if we but take 
care to listen. 

“ Consider the lilies,” our Divine Master said ; 
and if we would consider «// the flowers which 
His beneficent hand has lavished upon the 
earth, we would learn many lessons besides the 
one which He taught that day to His followers 
from the blossoms upon those fair Judean 
plains. beck 

I do not know what writer it is who says: 

“ A flower do but place near thy window-glass, 

And through it no shadow of evil can pass,” 


but what a beautiful idea it is. And some such 
meaning as this must lie behind it—that pure 
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thoughts are the flowers of the heart, and if we 
keep them constantly around its entrance, surely 
no evil can gain admittance there. 

Have you never thought that many of the 
flowers are like people in their characteristics 
or attributes? 

The pansies, you know, even have faces, and 
look up at you like bright, merry children, 
Sometimes they seem to wear white ruffled caps, 
and nod at you like little, smiling old ladies. 

The proud, stately dahlias and gladiolas and 
hybiscus are like handsome, haughty women, 
pleasant to look at and admire, but with no 
sweetness to draw one into nearness. Their 
outward charms attract immediately, but on 
closer acquaintance we find it is only surface 
beauty, and the real worth is not there. 

On the other hand, the violets and mignonette, 
heliotrope and daisies, are typical of those gen- 
tle, lowly ones, whose lives seem to breathe out 
sweetness toward all around them, yet who 
make no pretensions to merit, nor seek to at- 
tract notice. 

White lilies and pale blue morning-glories 
always remind me of a certain sweet girl-friend, 
so pure and delicate both in mind and body; 
and the exquisite lavender-tinted piumbago, 
luoking too fair almost to touch, and the lilies 
of the valley, with their tiny fairy bells, and the 
starry white jessamine, sweetest of all in fra- 
grance, suggest those fair, fragile ones, who 
seem set apart from the rest of the world, and 
are not hardened by its rough breath nor con- 
taminated by any of its grosser influences. 

The fresh June roses are the bright young 
girls whose lives have just opened into sunshine 
and sweetness, who carry pleasure with them 
wherever they go, whom every one likes to see, 
and who make the earth around them brighter 
than almost anything else. Tennyson under- 
stood this when he called his beautiful “ Maud” 
“ Queen rose of the rose-bud garden of girls.” 

The morning-glories are like the cheery peo- 
ple who always greet you with a pleasant word 
or smile as they pass by you in their daily 
rounds, bringing a responsive brightness into 
your hearts instantaneously by their magnetic 
influence. I have one in my mind now, whose 
frank face and sunny smile, as he used to pass 
my window every morning, seemed to he'p the 
day to begin aright. 

Oh! plant the morning-glories all around 
your homes. Let them climb and trail at their 
own sweet will, and overhang your windows to 
look in with their fresh bells nodding every 
morning in the summer breeze. Teach the 
children to love them, and to follow the example 
of their kindly nature. 

The bright geraniums, verbenas, and phloxes, 
the pinks and petunias, which bloom so steadily 
through .he heats of summer, cheering and 
helping us by their constant presence are like 
the steady, cheerful workers, who bring every- 
day comfort and happiness to their loved ones 
and the world around them in general, who 
never tire of doing good, who do not faint or 
falter when the noonday heats of life fall 
fiercely upon them, but keep bravely on in their 
Heaven-appointed ministry. 

And are not all the flowers sent to minister 











to and give us pleasure, since very few are need- 
ful for any other use? And does not this show 
us that we should do little acts of kindness for 
the pleasure or comfort of others, no matter how 
smnall or trifling they may be, for the fragrance 
of the mignonette is just as sweet and grateful 
as that of a large and handsome flower. 

Lovely, precious blossoms! They come to the 
sick-room and the couch of the weary invalid 
to cheer and beguile from thought of pain. 
They dress the altar for the glad festivals of the 
Church; they lavish their beauty around the 
young bride as she takes her wifehood vows ; 
and love finds no fitter way to show its last fond 
ministry than by showering them around the 
lifeless forms of the dear ones ready to be laid 
away from all further care of ours. 
Epwa. 





APRONS. 


My Dear Grris:—I believe in aprons—in 
good, sizeable, serviceable aprons; aprons that 
can be put on and kept clean, taken off and 
leave clean the dress under them, and that can 
themselves be washed and made clean with com- 
paratively little labor. They should be long 
and wide, and may have bibs, if desired; and 
they are desirable as covering the waist of the 
dress. The aprons I believe in should cover 
and protect dresses that are clean and whole, 
not used to hide untidiness, or any defects, be- 
neath them. 

When you get up in the morning—if you 
help your mothers, as I hope you do—put on 
an apron. When you are going to do anything 
which may possibly soil or stain your clothes, 
have an apron where you just know where to 
lay your hands on it, and don it before begin- 
ning your work. 

have a dear old aunt, who is a Friend 
(Quaker), who feels that she is more useful and 
less a “ trouble” when she is able herself to at- 
tend to the fire in her own room. She wears 
the white caps and snowy kerchiefs peculiar to 
the sect, and, before touching the fire, she pre- 
pares herself by buttoning about her waist a 
calico skirt that has been opened down the back 
like an apron, slipping on a loose calico sack, 
and throwing an apron over her head. Then, 
when she is through, she has only to slip the 
outer accoutrements off to be as dainty-nice as 
ever again. 

This may be doubly suggestive—first, as a 
good method of protecting one’s clothing when 
about to undertake some especially dirty or 
dusty work, and, second, it may suggest to 
younger people that they might take the time 
and trouble to do, for the sake of cleanliness, as 
much as a woman of eighty-three. 

I believe in being dressed according to one’s 
work; but I know of no work that requires a 
dirty, ragged, or collarless attire. Have your 
clothes whole and clean, and no matter how 
simple and cheap they are, you may always “ feel 
respectable.” The life itseif is more than 
clothes and tidiness more than a mere outward 
habit. Tidiness and untidiness are evidences of 
something more and deeper than clothes or 
habits, more than an outside failing or virtue. 
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Our outward habits are an outward expression 
of inward affections and conditions. 

I hope you will love cleanliness and neatness 
for their own sakes, making them a means, but 
never an end, toward pure and clear and whole- 
some lives. 

One of the pleasant results of being well 
aproned outside and neatly dressed beneath, is 
to be found in the fact that thus you may be 
ready to see or to be seen at any time, by the 
simple removal of the apron. It is annoying, 
and ought to be unnecessary (on the score of dress 
alone) to keep any one waiting. If a caller is 
kept waiting while you adorn yourselves, it 
seems as though the true essence of hospitality, 
friendliness, and worthy social intercourse must 
evaporate largely during the interval. The 
flurried self-consciousness on your part and the 
weariness, in addition to a feeling of lack of 
spontaneous welcome on the part of the guest, 
must render any other than a distant, formal, 
unsatisfactory interview impossible. 

I entreat you to be neat and clean all the 
time. Dress for your work, when you work, but 
dress tidily. Have “afternoon” dresses if you 
like and are able; but by the proper care you 
may, and ought to be, sufficiently presentable at 
any time to do whatever it is necessary to do, 
and in this way you may rise above the tram- 
meling of dress. Don’t be ashamed of doing 
necessary work, or make profuse and unnecessary 
apologies. Be simple and natural, true-hearted 
and cordial ; have something to talk about worth 
hearing—that is, something besides recitals of 
your own trials, or of the defects and failings of 
other people; and, if your dress is neat and 
cleanly, it will not matter whether it is expen- 
sive or inexpensive, simple or elaborate, if only 
the garments of the heart and soul be bright, 
sweet, and beautiful. 

Madame Mohl, who created a most charming 
salon in Paris, had, at one time, the Queen of 
Holland, with several other famous people, to 
breakfast with her. 

Soon after this famous dejeuner, her Majesty 
went to pay the customary visit of digestion at 
the Rue du Bac. Madame Mohl was in her 
ordinary morning costume—a costume, once 
seen, never to be forgotten—busy dusting the 
drawing-room, after having counted out the 
linen that had just come home and was spread 
out on the dining room table, visible through 
the open folding-doors. Suddenly the Queen 
and her suite were shown in. The old lady 
quietly laid down her feather-duster, and, beau- 
tifully unconscious of herse!f and her toilet, 
went forward to greet her Majesty. The com- 
pany sat down and Madame Mohl chatted away 
as pleasantly as usual. 

A friend to whom she related the adventure 
half an hour after it had occurred, remarked 
that she must have been terribly embarrassed 
at being caught in such a plight. 

“ Not a bit, my dear,” said Madame Mohl; 
“T didn’t: mind it in the least—no more did the 
Queen. Her lady did, I dare say; and that fine 
gentleman who walks after her with the keys 
looked dreadfully disgusted ; but I could see the 
Queen was laughing at it aJl in her sleeve.” 

AUNTIE. 
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THINGS WORTH REMEMBERING. 


IF any person who is liable to poison with 
poison ivy will take pure olive oil after being 
exposed to it, he will feel no bad effects, and 
the oil will neutralize the evils of the poison if 
a few doses be taken even after the poison has 
broken out. 


To TaKe CInDERS FROM THE Eye.—In 
most cases a simple and effective cure may be 
found in one or two grains of flaxseed, which 


HOUSEKEEPERS’ 


A STUDY IN EVOLUTION. 


CHAPTER I. 


“ 4 UNT HETTIE, I’ve come to a problem 

in my housekeeping that I can’t solve. 
If you'll show me how, on be everlastingly 
grateful. Frank always says you can make 


‘something out of nothing,’ and I want you to 
do it, or, at least, show me how it is done.” 

“ Frank exaggerates. I must caution the boy 
against that bad habit; but whatever power I 
possess is at your disposal. 
ticular we wanted ?” 

0 


What is the par- 


“Furniture—for a whole room! It would 
cost over fifty dollars, at the least calculation, 
and I can’t afford over five. I have thought 
and worried, night and day, ever since it was 
decided that Frank’s father will spend the win- 
ter with us. He will have to have Kittie’s 
room, and she must take the store-room. 

ear ago I could have fitted it up nicely, but 
Sead has met with so many losses that I can’t 
do now as I could then. I believe it comes 
harder for me to be saving, because all my life 
I have had plenty of money till within a few 
months past; [I mean plenty for comforts and 
some elegancies. There!’—and rising, Mrs. 
Ellis threw open a door that led from her own 
apartment—“ this is the room, 


“* Ten feet square, 
Plain and bare, 
Except for the trash and trumpery there.’ ” 


Spite of her attempts at gayety, it was plain 
Mrs. Ellis was despondent. She continued : 

“T have a bedstead that will do, but that is all 
the furniture of any description. And then the 
floor! Bare floors may do very well where they 
are of matched hard-wood plank, in a furnace- 
heated house, but I know Kittie would rebel at 
having these pine boards uncovered. And look 
at Be cracks! It would be very uncomfort- 
able.” 

“What is in this heap of ingrain carpet?” 
said Mrs. Read, who had joined her niece in the 
little room. 

“Nothing of any value. I am keeping it till 
the ragman comes. You know Frank’s mother 
was in poor health for years before her death, 
and things were not well looked after. I had 
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can be placed in the eye without pain or injury. 
As they dissolve a glutinous substance is formed, 
which envelopes any foreign body that may be 
under the lid, and the whole is easily washed 
out. A dozen of these seeds should constitute 
a part of every traveler's outfit. 


A “FORMER SUFFERER” gives this as a cure 
for felons: Saturate a bit of grated wild turnip, 
the size of a bean, with turpentine, and apply 
it to the affected part. It will relieve pain at 
once, and destroy the felon in twelve hours. 


DEPARTMENT. 


three carpets from there, and they are all so 
badly moth-eaten that I only found enough in 
them all to cover the boys’ room. And that is 
the greatest piece of patchwork that ever you 
saw.” 

“Tf I do not greatly mistake I see a carpet 
here, or, at least, a large rug.” 

“ Well”—despairingly—“I can’t. Won’t you 
please throw a little light on the subject ?” 

“With pleasure. Cut them into strips about 
three-fourths of an inch wide, sew them to- 
gether, and have them woven like rags. I did 
so once. It has something the appearance of 
the Turkish rugs.” 

“Would there be enough to cover this floor ?” 

“Perhaps not. Then we will make a rug for 
the centre out of it, putty the cracks around 
the edge of the room, paste wall-paper that 
imitates wood over the puttied floor, give it two 
coats of varnish, and the problem of the floor 
will be solved.” 

“T really believe it will do; and here,” mak- 
ing a dive into an old trunk, “is a roll of paper 
that will answer nicely, in two colors—wa!nut 
and oak. How much would the weaving cost ?” 
as her eyes fell again on the pile of car, et frag- 
ments. : 

“From twenty-five to thirty cents a yard, 
where the weaver supplies the warp. Tell him 
to use dark-red or brown warp, and, if possible, 
to make it nine-eighths of a yard wide. By 
having the paper border, six yards and a half 
of that width would do very well for this little 
room, and not take over two of your five dol- 
lars.” 

“There is no closet here.” 

“Then we'll plan one instantly in that corner 
beyond the window. That broken bed slat will 
do to fasten the wardrobe hooks in, and we 
won't have it put too high for Kittie to reach 
easily. A curtain in front, and our closet is 
done.” 

“What shall I get for the curtains ?—Canton 
flannel ?” 

“Don’t talk about getting till we see what we 
have. There ’ll be plenty of uses for those 
three dollars.” 

“T know that,” sighed Mrs. Ellis; “but I 
have nothing that will do. Here are some long 
os curtains, but they would be too 
thin.” 











Mrs. Read was kneeling before the old trunk, 
turning over its contents, and did not speak at 
once. Finally she held out what had once been 
a handsome broché shawl. 

“ Let’s see this, Kate.” 

“ Frank’s mother’s best shawl, but see’’”—hold- 
ing it to the light—“ the moths have been here, 
too; it is good for nothing.” 

“Except for our closet door or drapery. A 
few darns won’t be noticed.” 

“That is an inspiration, auntie. I believe it 
really will do. I have plenty of curtain-rings, 
and this stick,” drawing one from the corner, 
“will make a curtain pole. I don’t know what 
it was originally ; the boys found it somewhere.” 

“Looks like the upright to a wagon-top. But 
we won't inquire critically into its past if it only 
proves serviceable in the future. What is the 
matter with this chair? It was Kittie’s grand- 
mother’s, if I mistake not.” 

“Yes, Frank won’t have it destroyed, because 
it was her favorite chair. He says he has gone 
to sleep on her lap in that chair more times 
than he cancount. But it is loose in the joints, 
and it would cost more to get it reseated than 
to buy a new one. The paint is half off, too.” 

“Now, let us see if we cannot give the old 
chair a new lease of life. A few screws will 
cure it of the rickets, then it shall be painted 
and varnished, and when thoroughly dry we 
will seat it after this fashion: take some of that 
old ticking, two thicknesses if one is not strong 
enough, stretch it tightly across the frame, sew 
together with twine on the under side. For 
finishing, make a thin cushion by covering some 
pieces of this old quilt with something pretty 
that will make the back really luxurious. The 
seat can have a thicker cushion, or simply be 
covered to match the back.” 

“Kittie had set her heart on having ‘a pink 
room’ when I refitted hers, but that had to be 
given up when the losses came. I must put 
something pink here, if nothing but a pink bow 
on the old chair.” 

“Don’t speak slightingly of the little shakee ; 
it has rocked a whole generation of babies. 
But [ thought I sawa pair of shears. Oh! here 
they are; I can talk and work together;” and 
drawing a low chair to the store-room door, 
Mrs. Read began to cut the bits of carpet into 
strips. 

Mrs. Ellis regarded her in silent wonder for 
a minute; then she exclaimed : 

“Aunt Hettie, do you never keep still a min- 
ute? I should think, after all the hard work 
you have done, you would want to rest.” 

“T am not tired this morning; besides, if this 
room is to bud and blossom while 1 am here, 
the sooner this carpet is at the weaver's the 
better. I’ll cut and you may rumm What 
are those shades on the floor ?—white Holland ?” 

“Yes, but see! half the length is so tender 
it slits at a touch.” 

“The tops will make Kittie’s pillow-shams or 
pillow-covers, if you choose so to call them. 
Old linen is just the nicest thing to iron.” 

“ And yon may be sure,” said Mrs. Ellis, with 
energy, “that they will be made with plain 
hem and tucks. I am tired of ironing ruffles 
myself, and I don’t doubt Nora is.” 
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“*Tike mistress, like maid,’ on that subject, 
there’s no question about that But what is in 
that roll of pink you just laid down?” 

“Flannel, lining to something, I should judge. 
The moths have spared it, but it is so cut up as 
to be of little use. It would cushion the chair, 
I suppose,” as she uarolled the bundle and 
spread out the pieces. 

‘Yes, nicely,” and Mrs. Read glanced up from 
her cutting. 

“But, Aunt Hettie,” and a mischievous smile 
began to play around the younger woman’s 
mouth, “we must have washstand and bu- 
reau. Do you see them?” 

“T haven’t fairly looked yet. What is that 
box under the trunk ?” 

“ A book-box containing bedding.” 

“You haven’t one you could spare from any 
other room ?” 

“No, there’s only one apiece, and the boys’ 
overflowed and has filled two boxes already.” 

A - at the door. Nora wanted Mrs. Ellis 
in the kitchen a minute. 

“Directly,” was the reply. “ Now, auntie, I 
don’t believe, unless you are a witch, that you 
can evolve what Nora would call a ‘chist’ out 
of anything here. It is in my inner conscious- 
ness, and in yours also, a perfectly lovely thing, 
but it will take the aid of the almighty dollar 
to bring it out.” 

Mrs. Ellis was detained below stairs till lunch 
time, which Kittie came to announce. 

“What are you and mamma doing among 
that trash ?” she asked. 

“Studying evolution, my dear.” 

Kittie looked blank. 

“What would you say if we should change 
the ‘trash’ into things pretty and useful for 
your new room ?” 

“JT wish you might, but oh! you can’t”?— 
italics hardly express Kitty’s emphasis. “TI 
think it is just horrid to be poor. I do love 
pretty things, and I hate duds and frumpery.” 

“Then ‘duds and frumpery’ we won't have, 
at any rate ;” and rising, Mrs. Read drew Kittie’s 
arm through hers. “Trust your mother and 
me, and don’t pass judgment till you see the 
things when done. Meanwhile, I have some- 
thing planned for your nimble fingers. This 
pink flannel will make a scarf for your new bu- 

u.” 
“Oh! I’ll put a band of crazy work across 
each end, and my monogram in one corner. It 
will be ever and ever so pretty. I was afraid 
you were going to fix me one of those petti- 
coated toilet arrangements, and those I utterly 
abominate and detest.” 

Mrs. Read smiled at the schoolgirl extrava- 
gance of language, but she forbore comment. 

At table Kittie began: 

“OQ mamma! am I to have_new furniture for 
my room, after all?” 

“T am afraid not, child,” said Mrs. Ellis, 
rather sadly. 

“ But I thought auntie said so.” 

Mrs. Read began, laughingly: 

“ Now, you people, I desire to make a procla- 
mation. I have been invited to use my skill as 
a conjuror, fairy godmother, or something of 
that sort, in evolving a suit of furniture out of 
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chaos, during which process I may need and, 
if so, shall ask, help from various members of 
the family. But I reserve to myself the right 
of refusing to answer questions if so I do 
choose.” 

Aunt Hettie’s proclamation was received with 
applause, and the talk during the meal was of 
little else than Kittie’s new room. 

Lunch over, like an ancient conjurer, Aunt 
Hettie retired to her cell, inviting Kate to follow 
her when the children were off to school again. 

Mrs. Ellis’s first question on returning to her 
room was: “ Well, auntie, what about the new 
bureau? can you ‘raise it’? I believe that is 
not slang, when used of ghostly dealings.” 

“ Behold it!” 

“That cupboard! Why, it is old and stained 


“Yes, I know. That was my mother’s pie- 
closet. I remember very well when my father 
made and painted it. I think there is a daub 
somewhere that I put on, and got my ears boxed 
for, too.” 

“But, auntie, it will just spoil the looks of 
everything.” 

“You're as faithless as Kittie. Jr. Three 
coats of pink paint will improve its appearance 
wonderfully. You can then decorate it, if you 
have a knack that way.” 

“Pardon me, auntie. You shall have full 
sway, and I am your obedient servant hence- 
forth. But how did you learn so much ?” 

“T had a good school, if a hard one. Stern 
necessity was the mother of my inventions. If 
you had been a minister’s wife, with five chil- 
dren to bring up on a salary of six hundred 
dollars a year, your inventive faculties would 
have been sharpened, depend upon it.” 

“T should think so; but oh! however did 
you do it?” 


CHAPTER II. 


Tr was the evening of Kittie’s birthday, four 
weeks from the day that Mrs. Ellis and Mrs. 
Rééd held their talk over the motley array in 
the store-room. For two days the door of what 
was henceforth to be Kittie’s room had been 
locked against all but mamma and Nora, whose 
aid had been invoked in moving the heavier 
articles. Aunt Hettie had spent the day there, 
and was now dressing for dinner in her own 
room. 

“Say, Aunt Hettie!” called Jimmy, oldest 
and boldest of the boys, “when dves the show 
commence ?” 

“ When your father comes.” 

“Ts it awful pretty?” said Sperry, who at 
seven years old had hardly outgrown the title 
of baby. 

“Give us one peep. I won't tell Kit.” This 
was from Rob. 

No answer; and the three boys besieged Nora, 
who was laying the cloth in the dining-room. 
ae Tell us how it looks, Nora, please,” coaxed 
“ Not for the world and all I wouldn’t. You'll 
see wid your own eyes whin Mis’ Read she lights 
the lamp and iverything looks so pretty and 
pink.” 
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“Why, you’re telling, after all, Nora!” ex- 
claimed honest Sperry; and Nora clapped her 
hand over her mouth and ran out of the room, 

“There's papa!” and the boys dashed into 
the hall. 

“OQ papa! we're waitin’. It’s all ready— 
Kit’s room, you know; and we're to see it be- 
fore supper, so you and Kit can go to the con- 
cert afterward, you know.” It was Kob who 
gave the information. 

“ Glad to hear that the wonderful room is ‘all 
ready!’ Where is mamma?” 

“ Here,” said Mrs. Ellis, over the banisters, 
“Come up now, Frank ; dinner is almost ready.” 

“Where is Kittie?” 

“ Readin’ in the dining-room,” and Jim went 
for her, while the others followed their father 
up-stairs. 

“Come, Kit, and see your old things made 
over. Better not get your ideas up; it won't 
be anything very grand.” [Why will boys 
tease their sisters!] 

‘“*I was aware of that before,” replied Kittie, 
with some asperity. 

“‘Hurry up!” called Sperry. 

The family were all in Mrs, Ellis’s room, from 
which Kittie’s opened. 

“The chief conjuror delivers up the key,” 
said Aunt Hettie to Kittie, “praying you to 
accept the room and its contents as the tribute of 
a loving family. May it be to you a bower of 
rest, ‘sweet dreams, and quiet breathing.’ ” 

Kittie unlocked and threw open the door. 
The children gazed in eagerly; the older eyes 
were fixed on Kittie. The color came to her 
cheeks, and she struck her palms together 
lightly, as she paused on the threshold. Her first 
words were: “O you darling people! It is just 
too sweetly pretty for anything.” Then every- 
body went in and looked at everything, and all 
talked and laughed at once, till Nora rang the 
dinner-bell loudly. 

This is what they saw: a white bed, with a 
cheese-cloth comfortable, tufted and edged with 
pink, lying folded on the foot ; cheese-cloth cur- 
tains to the windows, and a lambrequin, made of 
alternate strips of pink flannel and black velvet, 
each strip pointed at the lower end and finished 
with a worsted tassel. In the corner opposite 
the shawl-draped closet was a three-cornered 
shelf, covered with pink oil-cloth, holding a 
bowl and pitcher of pink earthenware; over it 
hung the looking-glass, under it was a box cov- 
ered with pink silesia, fur shoes, and in front 
lay a rug made of pink and gray and black rags 
sewed on burlap. The “pie-closet” looked 
modern enough; it had had its three coats of 
pink paint, after which Mrs. Ellis cut stencils 
from thin cardboard and put on each end and 
each door a silhouette in black paint. The 
ends showed a crane standing solemnly on one 
foot. On each door was a child trying to catch 
butterflies. The top was covered with the scarf 
Kittie had made; it held a big pincushion, 
made of black lace (one of Grandma Ellis’s 
caps) over pink silesia, a vase of pink geran- 
jums, and a majolica bowl of pink and white 
chrysanthemums. Two shelves had been put 
up over it, each covered with pink flannel; 
here were Kittie’s favorite books, and on the 























top one a brown pitcher showed in pretty con- 
trast to the pink-tinted walls. The opposite 
wall was adorned with two Japanese fans, pink, 
of course, over a bracket, the boys’ gift, which 
held Kittie’s nickel clock. One of Grandma 
Ellis’s lace veils, caught up and fastened with a 
bow of pink satin, served as tidy on the low, 
pink-cushioned rocker, beside which lay a foot- 
pillow of black broadcloth, which had seen 
years of service as grandpa’s Sunday coat; a 
spray of cretonne roses was appliqued on it. 
Near by stood the lamp-stand; its component 
parts were three old broomsticks and the bottom 
out of a wooden pail; the sticks were painted 
black and the top covered with pink flannel 
edged with a Jambrequin of the same, cut in 
deep points, and on each point an applique 
figure. Upon it were a bouquet of carnations in 
a silver holder, a present from Kittie’s Sunday- 
school teacher, rich Mrs. Harrison, and a lamp 
shedding rose-colored light on all through a 
tis:ue-paper shade. 

The man who calcimined the room had put 
up the brackets, shelves, and hooks, and fas- 
tened together the framework of the stand, 
though Mrs. Read declared she was equal to 
that much carpenter work herself. 

“Tt isn’t as pretty as Lulu Harrison’s,” said 
Kittie to her looking glass next day, “but it is 
ever so much nicer than Emma Lane’s, and 
hers was furnished new, right out of the shop. 
After all, it isn’t having things that makes one 
happy.” 

“A man’s life consisteth not in the abundance 
of things he, possesseth,” said her father, who 
chanced to overhear her. “I’m glad you have 
found that out at fifteen; it will save you a host 
of worries.” 

Mrs. Ellis finished her tour up-stairs, as she 
had done four weeks before, by opening the 
store-room door. 

“ Aunt Hettie.” said she, “I believe you are 
awitch. I challenged you to make something 
out of nothing, and you have done it.” 

Lena LESLIE. 


USEFUL HINTS. 


FrEeNcH oR Dry CLEANING AT HOME FOR 
GLovEs, Tres, Boots (EITHER SATIN OR 
Kip), Furs, anp PLusH. 


HIS method is so simple that, to young ladies 
who go out a great deal, gloves are a great 
consideration, and when by such a simple pro- 
cess you can have clean gloves in a few minutes, 
most ladies would like to learn the method, the 
cost of which is so trifling. The first thing to 
do is to procure benzine, or benzoline (the 
former | prefer), from an apothecary ; ten cents 
worth will clean at least a dozen pairs, and then 
can be used again, if care be taken that, in re- 
turning it to the bottle, no sediment is allowed to 
return, but wiped from the bowl with a cloth 
kept for that purpose. 

The best thing to scrub the articles on isa 
common slate and an ordinary nail-brush, and 
care must be taken that water on no account 
must be allowed to come near the spirit. 
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There are two bowls used, one for soaking, 
the other for rinsing. 

After soaking the articles, lay them on the 
slate and scrub those parts which are the most 
soiled gently until clean, then rinse them 
through the clean spirit, and put them on a 
rounded stick, or a glove stretcher will do if not 
opened, and rub gently all over until dry, then 
hang them up on a piece of twine to take the 
smell out of them. 

It is always best to do your cleaning in the 
J with windows open, so that the air carries 
off any smell; although not unpleasant, some 
people object to it. Light or fire should be 
avoided, as the spirit is inflammable, but with 
a little ordinary attention there is not the 
slightest cause for fear. 

This method of cleaning is so simple that a 
child of ten years old could, without the slight- 
est fatigue, clean from twenty to thirty pairs 
per hour. 

The rubbing cloths are made of the common- 
est kind of coarse toweling, half a yard square, 
and when these are dirty and require washing, 
they should be thrown inio strong soda water 
and boiled, and when thoroughly dried are 
ready for use. 

Boot and shoe cleaning is precisely the same 
as for gloves, only in the case of kid shoes, in- 
stead of being dried with a cloth, they are fin- 
ished with plaster of Paris, the plaster being 
rubbed on with the hand. 

White furs are treated in the same way, and 
then shaken well to get the powder out and 
raise the fur nicely. 

Dark furs are rinsed in clear spirit after 
scrubbing, then rubbed nearly dry with a cloth, 
shaken, and hung up to dry the same as gloves. 

I think it best to take the linings out of muffs 
(not other things), because it 1s very difficult to 
get the lining to set smooth afterward. 

Neckties are smoothed over with a warm 
iron after cleaning, and, as a rule, look equal to 
new. Furniture coverings can have all grease 
removed from them by rubbing the part with 
the brush first, and then quickly with a cloth ; 
if the first application is not sufficient, the 
second one is a certainty. 

This process of cleaning removes dirt and 
grease of every kind, but not stains. Sometimes 
a spot of grease on a dress spoils the effect, and 
some people think nothing will do but to retrim 
or take the soiled part away; but this spirit, 
carefully used on the spoilt part, will almost 
instantaneously remove all trace of grease. 

M 





RECIPES. 


LoznstER CroQquEeTTEs.—Mince the flesh of a 
lobster to the size of small dice, season with 
pepper, salt, spices, and as much cayenne as will 
rest on the point of a trussing needle. Melt a 
piece of butter in a saucepan, mix with it a 
tablespoonful of flour, then the lobster and some 
chopped parsley ; moisten with a little fish-stock 
until the mixture looks like minced veal; then 
stir into it off the fire a couple of yelks of eggs, 
and put it by to get cold. When nearly so, 
shape it into the form of corks, egg them, and 
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roll them in baked bread-crumbs. After the 
lapse of an hour, egg and bread-crumb them 
again, taking care to preserve the shape. After 
a little time, fry them a nice color in hot lard. 





Pain Sweet Biscurts.—One pound of flour, 
eight ounces of white sugar, three ounces of 
butter; wet this with three eggs well beaten, 
and add two ounces of caraway seeds; mix into 
a stiff paste, roll out, cut into rounds, and -bake 
for three-quarters of an hour. 


Jam Rotts.— Well butter a paper and put it 
on a flat baking tin; pour the cake mixture on 
to the paper very thin, and bake in hot oven 
seven minutes. Tarn it out quickly on to a 
well-sugared paper ; spread it with jam at once; 
roll up immediately. To make the cake, take 
three eggs, one cup of sugar, a half-cup of but- 
ter, and milk and flour to make a soft batter. 


Savory CHICKEN Pre.—Choose a couple of 
young chickens. Season them with pounded 


TEMPERANCE 


T is safe to say that there is one side of the 
temperance question which, though it has 
been reiterated many times, has had too much 
excuse made for it and altogether judged too 
leniently. This may arise from the circum- 
stance that indulgence in spirituous liquors, 
under certain conditions, is not quite so revolting 
as it is when under others, and yet which is, for 
this very reason, one of the most potent and 
fatal of all the aspects in the curse of intem- 
perance. We allude to social! drinking and the 
treat” system. Solitary drinking exhibits but 
one aspect, that of an absolute animal indul- 
gence of a lower appetite; social drinking, sur- 
rounded, as it is, by good-will, comradeship, and 
a spirit of generosity, seems robbed of many of 
its degrading features, and it is here wherein 
lies its extreme danger. A man has become a 
deal of a beast before he will indulge his 
ower passions for the mere sake of indulgence, 
bat a young man, full to overflowing with exu- 
berance of spirits, beaming with good-will toward 
all mankind, easily slides into the clutches of 
this grisly Death through the very qualities 
that render him a favorite. Then, too, every- 
thing has been made so easy for him to glide 
into this path—bright eves and dainty, femi- 
nine hands too often holding out to the willing 
guest the deadly stuff that stupefies men’s souls 
and brains, every fashionable and artistic device 
being eee: to render it tempting to the 
eye as well as to the palate. On many this 
might have little or no effect, but who can tell 
in what breast there lies a sleeping giant, only 
biding his time and the breath of alcohol to 
stimulate him into fatal action. 

How many of our young men—total wrecks 
in middle hfe and rapidly drifting toward a 
di ful death, ruined mentally and physi- 
eally—can trace their condition to the social 
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mace, pepper, and salt, and put a large lump of 
butter into each of them.» lew them in a pie- 
dish whole, with the breasts upward, and lay a 
couple of slices of bacon cut thin on the top of 
each. Boil four eggs hard, peel them, cut them 
into pieces, and strew them among the chickens, 
and also a few mushrooms, if you have them. 
Add a pint of good gravy, cover the whole with 
a good puff-paste, and bake in a moderate 
oven. 


Macaroni Av GRatin.—Cut some pipe 
macaroni in convenient pieces, throw it into 
plenty of salted boiling water. When it is done 
drain off the water, butter a silver dish, arrange 
the macaroni on it, with plenty of grated Par- 
mesan cheese, some powdered pepper, and lique- 
fied butter; cover the top with eheese, and put 
over all a sprinkling of fine baked bread-crumbs; 

lace the dish in the oven just long enough to 
heat the contents; thoroughly brown the top 
with a salamander and serve. 


DEPARTMENT. 


aspect of the liquor question. But he cannot 
help himself, even while making this admission 
—it is too late—and he is laid away by his 
friends with a sigh and the words: “Ah! poor 
fellow! he was his own worst enemy.” Not 
only is the “treat” system a most fatal one, but 
it has its element of absurdity as well. How 
small a compliment do we pay a friend—a man 
made after God's own image—by admitting the 
supposition that the surest way to show him 
good-will and please him is an offering on the 
altar of his baser passions and appetites. 

Young men, scarcely should you feel flattered 
by such a thing ; true, it is pleasant to be clapped 
on the back and entitled “a jolly good fellow ;” 
but is it consistent with the high standpoint 
upon which each man places himself above that 
of the brute creation? How much of this higher 
intelligence does he show when he voluntarily 
takes into his system a sure and deadly poison 
that certainly undermines both health and moral 
nature ? 

Is it not the Apostle to the Gentiles who ad- 
monishes us not to cast a stone in our brother's 
path, Jest he stumble and fall; and it isa dread- 
ful infringement of this law when we, who are 
strong to hold ourselves in subjection, offer to 
our brother, about whose inner nature wraps 
ever a mysterious veil, behind which we cannot 
penetrate and see the springs of action, a temp- 
tation which, perhaps, he cannot resist. Let 
each one, then, resolve to set anexample of moral 
courage in this particular, and if he is wise and 
persistent, he will soon exert an influence for 
good which he himself, perhaps, cannot even 
estimate. Human beings are like sheep—let 
one jump, and all the rest will follow ; and he or 
she who takes a firm stand for the right, provided 
self-glorification is absent, holds in their power 
an unlimited influence for good in this world. 




















NOVEL way of displaying a few photo- 

graphs is to cover a paper Japanese hand 
sereen with plush or satin and lace in two di- 
visions, in a slanting direction. The half of the 
screen covered with fluted lace forms a sort of 
case, into which the photo is slipped, with a 
second one, and sometimes a third, behind it, 
resting on a background of satin or plush. If 
lace is not used, then the piece into which the 
photo corner is slipped is of plain plush or satin, 
ornamented with a painted flower. These look 
well on mantel shelves, and sell excellently at 
bazaars. They are not covered on the reverse 
side, but have a good-sized bow on the handle; 
a ruche generally edges the whole. If I have 
not clearly explained myself, let some one take a 
Japanese fan and arrange two pieces of some ma- 
terial in a slanting position across it, and slip a 
cabinet photo in, and I am sure they will see at 
once for themselves. These screens are also 
painted in oils, first with a shaded background, 
then with a few flowers, and lastly, varnished 
and decorated with a bow. The back is left to 
show what the original screen was, but both 
sides are varnished, as it strengthens the paper 
and renders it much less liable to tear. These 
screens, undecorated, are sometimes arranged all 
round a narrow shelf, with railing placed at 
the top of a high dado, and alternate with pots 
and jars, tambourines, photographs, small grow- 
ing plants, or anything that fancy dictates. 
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table, holding the portrait of a cherished friend 
or relative, has sometimes a little tin hooked on 
near one corner, in which a few cut flowers and 
a spray of fern are constantly kept fresh. It is 
a pretty idea, especially for a child’s likeness. 
A quaint way of mounting a stuffed ow] is to 
place it on the edge of a large silver crescent 
moon, and suspend it between folding-doors, or 
anywhere convenient. A pretty way of draping 
a mantel valance, cheffonier edge. or shelf is to 
have a plain piece of plush or velveteen, about 
nine inches wide, and then loop a length of 
Surah silk in festoons over it. The two mate- 
rials may correspond in color, or may contrast 
harmoniously. A Syrian curtain may be ar- 
ranged as a window blind by being put over a 
cord, drooped low in the middle, and having 
the two nee falling down straight. The smallest 
sized curtains, averaging from fifteen to twenty- 
five cents, are of the requisite length for most 
windows. The effect is good from within and 
without. Window curtains of soft-colored silk, 
or very pretty patterned printed calico, are fixed 
to a cord, and drawn back with wide ribbon. 
They do not reach above the centre or sash of 
the window. This fashion is also gaining favor 
with drawing-room curtains. Instead of the 


long lace ones from the top of the window, 
secured beneath the vallance. they are arranged 
against the sash, and only decorate the lower 
half. 





LAMBREQUIN. 


Very small Japanese fans are now stuck all 
round unframed cabinet or panel photographs, 
as many as seven being fixed on to the Pe by 
the little wooden handles. With the addition 
of a silk handkerchief artistically draped around 
and fixed by these little fans, the effect is very 
good, and considered by many persons to be in 

tter taste than aframe. Frames covered with 
brocade are newer than plush ones. Any pieces 
left over from tables, furniture, dresses, etc., are 
utilized in this way. A good-sized frame on a 





LAMBREQUIN MADE OF A PIANO-COVER.— 
Seeing such a tasty little sitting-room not long 
since, that had been fitted up principally with 
an old piano-cover, I felt as if I would like to 
tell our lady-readers about it, as they might 
have one laid aside and could use it in the same 
manner. By an old cover I do not mean one 
that is all faded out and moth-eaten, but one 
that has been replaced by a more modern one 
of sateen or raw silk. This was a red one em- 
broidered with yellow silk. As the mantel had 
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a good share of it, will describe that first. 
There was a board sawed to fit the mantel, and 
the cover was draped on it. The square panel 
on the right was formed of a corner; this was 
tacked in position first; the straight edge on 
the front was drawn up to this in graceful folds 
and tacked. It was folded over at the corner 


and tacked, and drawn smoothly over the top 
and tacked on the back. Red and gold plush 
fringe was sewed on the bottom and a large full 


HIGH-BACKED CA&AIR. 


bow of red satin ribbon tacked on where it wus 
looped up. Small brass hoops were screwed on 
the board and eyes on the wall to keep it in 
place ; arranged in this way, it isso easily removed 
on sweeping day. Then there was an old-faxh- 
ioned, high-backed chair. The cover for this 
was all made in one piece. The edges were 
joined in the centre in a seam, which was 
ressed so as to be disguisable. This piece was 
ined with Canton flannel, the color of the 
cloth, and interlined with a piece of an old 
comfortable; it was trimmed across the bottom 
to match the lambrequin and tacked on the 
chair as seen here. A straight piece was used 
for the pillow; it was filled with several thick- 
nesses of a piece of the comfortable, and gath- 
ered together on the ends, where ribbon the 
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color of the cloth were sewed to tie it on the 
chair. The cane portion of a black walnut 
rocker was covered with pads made of the plain 
eloth lined with the Canton flannel and inter- 
lined with a piece of the comfortable; these 
were tacked on witha gold and red gimp ; bows 
of gold and red ribbon were tied around the 
top of the legs and on the back of the chair, 
Covers tacked on a couple of small foot-stools 
about used the cover up. 


Pretty cushions for summer use in rattan 
chairs or to cover up some of the execrable 
colors in the Shaker-woven chair seats are made 
of white ground chally, with sprigs or running 
vines in pattern. The tassels and cords are 
home-made, of white and colored cottons to 
match the figures of the stuff. This makes 
pretty work, as well as cool-looking cushions, 
that are most agreeable to the eye in summer. 
Other cushions for piazza chairs are tastefully 
made of scarlet and white bunting over un- 
bleached muslin covers. 


A CARD-RACK for invitations, etc., is of fine 
cream-linen or satin to hang up against the wall. 
It is oblong, with the top making a sort of gable 
or point, and has seven pockets stitched flat 
with “etching silk” in some pretty design. The 
upper pocket—in the point—is for “Sunday,” 
and need not be as capacious as the others, which 
are arranged in three tiers, side by side, each 
embroidered with the day of the week. This 
is the alternative to the looking-glass frame for 
holding cards as reminders of the day’s engage- 

ments. The pockets must be 
wide enough to hold the postal- 
card notices of meetings, etc, 
which many women have to 
keep in mind or in view. 


BoLTING-CLOTH, an expen- 
sive, but beautiful and im- 
perishable material, is used for 
very dainty curtains and por- 
tieres and for draping the 
toilet tables (duchess tables). 
It resembles the finest gauze 
wire, and is a beautiful white. 
Designs are outlined on it with 
a running-stitch and painted 
in with monochrome. A fa- 
vorite decoration for a win- 
dow-curtain is a collection of armorial designs, 
either of old families or of the arms of several 
countries, which can be given their proper 
blazonry in color by this method; but it also 
admits of such delicate and fanciful subjects as 
Hamon and other modern artists paint upon 
fans or some of the Japanese designs. For a 
bolting-cioth fan, the material is doubled and 
fastened to the sticks with colorless glue. It is 
more substantial than a gauze fan, while equally 
delicate. 


AN egg-shaped work-bag is kept in place with 
whalebone casings. One side opens like a little 
trap-door. It is made about twenty-four inches 
long, of delicate-tinted satine or surah to resem- 
ble a pretty Easter egg. 





FASHION DEPARTMENT. 


FASHION NOTES. 


N the way of fashions, there does not seem 
much to chronicle, and a few hints for fall is 
all we can give our readers. 

‘The ways of making up gowns show little 
change. ‘The skirts of woolen dresses do not 
differ from those of silk—in both, the same 
careless effect of plenty of stuff and no appear- 
ance of tieing back is aimed at. In fact, the 
newest gowns do not appear to be tied back, but 
hang evenly all round, and there is no line at 
the sides where the elastics or tapes used to be 
sewn. Two materials and two skirts are still 
the rule, and the narrow kiltings are seen on 
the edge of every dress. As a general rule, 
there is an opening to the waist in all tunics, 
and there the underskirt is fully shown. Many 
dresses are made with polonaises and very fully 
draped skirts, while the underskirt is made up 
with very wide box-plaits all round. The edges 
of these polonaises are not trimmed, even with 
lace—in fact, the whole effect aimed at seems 
to be simplicity, with long, plain lines, combin- 
ing fullness and grace. 

A pretty combination dress is of plain olive- 
green wool, with similar wool that is checkered 
with fine white lines. The checked skirt is hung 
in broad plaits. An irregular apron of the plain 

oods is draped on the front, and a straight 
reulth of the same is hung among the plaits of 
the back. The basque is of the plain wool, witha 
narrow-checked vest on the left side, almost 
hidden by plaits formed by the edye of the 
right front. The collar, cuffs, and postilion- 
facing are of checked goods. 

From Harper's Bazar we take the following 
clippings: 


New Rissons.—New ribbons in preparation 
for autumn are woven in canvas-like meshes, 
striped or brocaded with gilt, and finished with 
feathered edges. Plush ribbons, of a solid color 
on one side, have the other side in gay Roman 
stripes. Velvet ribbons have scalloped edges or 
tiny tassels on their selvages, and are satin on 
the reverse side. Ribbed velvet ribbons come 
in two shades, exquisitely blended. The watered 
ribbons are in every tint of every color, and in 
all widths, from half an inch to seven-inch 
widths for sashes. The Pompadour striped rib- 
bons will be again imported, though they have 
not found favor here for trimming summer toi- 
lets. 


FEATHER-BONES.—A substitute for whale- 
bones, especially commended for wash-dresses, 
is called feather-bone, and is made of quills. It 
is sold in twelve-yard lengths for one dollar and 
twenty-five cents. 


BEADING AND Bratpinc.—Borders and half- 
widths of wool stuffs, such as fine diagonal cloths, 
come in plaids, stripes, and rows of beads with 


braid between. For instance, there will be six- 
teen rows of black braid separated by jet beads, 
or brown braid with iridescent beads down half 
of the width of a blue or brown cloth. Some- 
times narrower borders are along one selvage in 
blocks of braid with beaded blocks. and this 
serves for the foot of a plaited skirt or as a 
border for the upper draperies. Collars, vests, 
and cuffs are made to correspond in shupes simi- 
lar to those now worn. 


PLUsH AND VELVET.—Plush is to be revived 
next season for trimmings, as panels. borders, 
etc., of wool or silk dresses, and is oddly woven 
in with velvet of very close pile in blocks at 
wide intervals in plaids of velvet, and in alter- 
nating stripes with velvet. Beaded plush is in 
novel designs for pent-s or panels or borders, 
made in crosswise stripes with treble rows of ir- 
idescent beads, with the tone of the plush for 
their prevailing color. There are also bayadére 
stripes of plush and gros grain in contrasting 
dull and artistic colors, soft red with olive, rose 
pink with chocolate brown, or dull blue with 
red; these fabrics are to combine with gros 
grain for visiting toilets. 

Barred velvets promise to be a stylish fabric 
for next season in precisely the coloring im- 
ported in surahs by the fashionable modistes for 
parts of summer dresses. Thus dark blue vel- 
vet has indented gros grain bars of red an inch 
apart, or écru is on green velvet, or white on 
black. Plaid velvets will also be used combin- 
ing many colors in duil, soft tones. 


For Taitor Gowns.—For tailor gowns Eng- 
lish cloths will be used in checks, stripes, bars, 
plaids, and the large blocks that are now con- 
sidered more suitable for ulsters and jackets. 
Inch squares of tan brown, red, olive, and blue 
are variously arranged in these fabrics, which 
are rough on the surface yet soft to the touch. 
Very yellow browns prevail in all these blocked 
goods ; the combination of red with blue is seen 
more Often in stripes than in the blocks or bars, 
The genuine Scotch Cheviots are shown in haif- 
inch stripes alternately red and blue, tan with 
biue, gray with black, and green with brown. 
There are also shaded (heviots, a mélange of 
several colors in irregular dashes. Two shades 
of a single color, such as porcelain blue with 
navy blue, or tan brown with seal. are shown in 
very narrow striped cloths. The present fancy 
for black and white mixtures is continued in 
heavy woolens, showing bars, checks, stripes, 
and double bars of white on black. For more 
elaborate tailor dresses cloths of plain shades 
are woven in large diagonals or in basket 
squares, and are in old-fashioned puce-color, 
snuff brown, old red, and in most varied blue 
shades from that tinged with gray to the deep- 
est violet hues. Eeru and tan shades are shown 
in basket-woven cloths, also Chartreuse green 
and pigeon’s-blood ruby. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


N a few days Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

of New York, will publish a new book by 
Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson. The extraordi- 
nary success of Mr. Stevenson’s story, Stranve 
Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde (twenty-one 
thousand copies having already been sold), has 
greatly increased the number of the author's 
admirers in this country, and makes any an- 
nouncement of a new work from his pen very 
welcome. “KripNaprep: Being Memoirs of 
the Adventures of David Balfour in the year 
1751: How he was Kidnapped and Cast Away; 
his Sufferings in a Desert Isle; his Journey in 
the Wild Highlands; his Acquaintance with 
Alan Breck Stewart and other Notorious High- 
land Jacobites; with all that he Suffered at the 
hands of his Uncle, Ebenezer Balfour of Shaws 
falsely so-called,” is the title of the new book. 
If it is a long one, it has the advantage of tell- 
ing exactly what manner of story it is, and it 
only need be said that all the promises it con- 
veys of stirring adventure are more than re- 
deemed. 


A very valuable book for travelers in search 
of health will be published immediately by 
Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons on CARLSBAD 
AND ITs Environs, by Mr. John Merrylees. It 
discusses the famous springs of Carlsbad as a 
health resort, but, besides imparting a great 
deal of exact and most useful information con- 
cerning the medicinal value of the waters, it 
gives a very delightfully illustrated account of 
the town and the surrounding country. 


The publishers announce that Mr. Robert 
Grant is the author of Face To Face, which 
was published anonymously a few weeks ago. 
Touching, as it does, the problem of capital and 
labor, the book came at an opportune moment, 
and its —e has excited a good deal of 


curiosity, but until now no hint has been given 


as to the writer. 


The work upon the second volume of the 
great CYCLOPEDIA OF PAINTERS AND Parnt- 
rnas, edited by Mr. J. D. Champlin, Jr., is 
going on very rapidly, and the book will be 
ready for delivery in the autumn. In the 
inatter of illustrations, the volume is especially 
rich. Among its full-page plates are repro- 
ductions of paintings of Meissonier, Sir Fred- 
erick Leighton, J. P. Laurens, Puvis de 
Chavannes, Millais, Jules Breton, Rossetti, 
and others, while the fine outline illustra- 
trons will reach one hundred or more, as in 
volume one. The portraits are even more 
numerous than in that volume, numbering 
more than two hundred, while the monograms 
and signatures reproduced are nearly as many. 
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Messrs. Scribner are continually receiving cor- 
dial help in these matters from the artists 
themselves all over the world, both in securing 
copies of representative works, and in the use 
of autobiographical material and the best 
sources for portraits, etc. Among the admir- 
able photographs which have been courteously 
sent to them recently, in response to requests 
for late and satisfactory portraits, are exceed- 
ingly fine and characteristic ones of Israels, of 
Escosura, of Sir Noel Paton, of Arthur and 
Henry Moore, and several others. The faces 
of many well-known contemporary painters, 
which will first become familiar to most read- 
ers through this book, form a feature that well 
supplements those reproductions of modern 
works which also appear for the first time in its 
pages. Intending subscribers for the work 
should enter their names at once, as the edition 
is limited to five hundred copies, and a very 
large portion of these have already been sold. 
The publishers will be happy to send a full de- 
scription of the work to all those who may be 
interested in it. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


AN AMERICAN Four-In-HAND IN BRITAIN. 
By Andrew Carnegie. 192 pp. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Paper cover, 25 cents. 


From Cassell & Co., 739 Broadway, New 
York, “The National Library.” Edited by 
Professor Henry Morley. Each part 10 cents. 

No. 17.—Frances Bacon. By Lord Ma- 
caulay. 

No. 18.—Watter, Mittox, AND CowLey, 
LIVEs OF. 

No. 19.—SPEECHES, 
BuRKE. 

No. 20.—Tue BatrLe oF THE Booxs. By 
Dean Swift. 

No. 21.—PorErms py GEORGE CRABBE. 

No. 22.—Eayrt anp Scyruta. Described 
by Herodotus. 

No. 23.—VoyaGers’ Taues. From collec- 
tions of Richard Hakluyt. 


ETc., OF EpMmMuND 


NATURE OF SprriT AND MAN As A SpIRit- 
UAL Berna. By Chauncey Giles. 206 pp. 
New Church Board of Publication, 20 Cooper 
Union, New York. Paper cover, 10 cents. 


KipnaPppEp—the Memories and Adventures 
of David Balfour in the Year 1751. By Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 324 pp.,8 vo. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $1. 
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THE RAMBLER. 


OW that the summer crowds are again re- 
N turning to their homes and winter occupa- 
tions, is it not well to stop for one moment and 
count up the profit and loss, in other words, close 
up the half-yearly account, and begin a new 

age in the ledger of life. What have we 
Soeeaht back with us from our summer outing? 
Have we returned bringing the salt breezes of 
the sea, and the aromatic mountain air, con- 
verted into a reservoir of strength and health, 
to which, during the winter. the tired soul may 
turn and renew itself with draughts of invigor- 
ating freshness; or do we come back jaded and 
worn with a round of gayeties, only equaled in 


‘ display by the frivolities of a metropolitan life? 


Have we brought back an unsullied conscience 
regarding individual comment and criticism, or 
are we too painfully aware of great deficiencies 
of kindness and courtesy in this particular % In 
other words, what capital have we amassed with 
which to carry on the business of our daily life? 
Is it of good and substantial material, calculated 
to advance our moral as well as our world! 
interests, or have we deteriorated in those quali- 
ties that alone will secure to us the only solid 
and substantial success in life, that of the good- 
will and respect of our fellow-men? The office 
of the moralist is not a bed of roses, for poor, 
frail humanity is sufficiently sensitive to feel its 
weakness, without being constantly reminded of 
it, therefore the “ Rambler” hesitates to push 
this point too closely, but a summer sojourn at 
our seaside or mountain resorts presents this 
side of thought too forcibly to be thrust aside, 
and as “out of the fullness of the heart the 
mouth speaketh,” so, with the most friendly in- 
tentions in the world, this thought bears a 
timely hint on the printed page for those who 
choose to profit by it. 2 


= 

All right-minded persons will uphold by their 
opinion and support, the late edict of President 
Cleveland, in which he forbids Federal officers 
becoming engrossed in politics or using their 
official influence for the furtherance of political 
ends. The flagrant abuses that have hitherto 
existed in this line were bound to bring about 
a reaction eventually. Ex-President Hayes, 
much to the disgust of many of his constituents, 
set the ball of reform rolling in this matter on 
the 22d of June, 1877, and Mr. Cleveland has 
followed it up resolutely and well in his execu- 
tive order of July 14th, 1886. For many years 
back, political boycotting has been gradually 
swelling its proportions, until the fact of becom- 
ing a Government employee has come to be 
synonymous with continuance of party; and 
change of administration and party politics 
meant change of position. No one more de- 
moralizing thing for the best interests of the 
country can be conceived, bringing its service 
down to a mercenary value, to the utter exclu- 
sion of recognition of voluntary faithfulness. 
The American Constitution boasts more highly 
than any other of perfect liberty of conscience, 


and in this partisanship of politics there isa 
fatal blow struck at the root of all freedom of 
thought and conscience, as well as action. Many 
a man, and woman as well, having families to 
support, and with no other revenue on which to 
depend but their Government salaries, find 
themselves at a stroke deprived of their means 
of subsistence, and through no fault of their 
own. Is it not enough to discourage any human 
being, and destroy all interest in their vocation, 
beyond just enough to perform their work 
within the letter of the law, to feel that they 
are wholly dependent upon the political 
weathercock? There is no work so effectual in 
its results as that in which a whole-hearted 
energy is thrown, and it is greatly to the credit 
of our Government employees that their work is 
done so faithfully and so well under the dis- 
couraging circumstances that have hitherto 
surrounded them. It does not seem that office- 
holders have actually realized that they are, as 
Mr. Cleveland aptly says, “the agents of the 
people, not their masters.” Then he goes on 
to put the position most admirably in these 
words: “Not only is their time and labor due 
to the Government, but they should scrupu- 
lously avoid in their political action, as well as 
in the discharge of their official duty, offending 
by a display of obtrusive partisanship their 
neighbors, who have relations with them as 
public officials.” These sound, honest, common- 
sense words of the President speak for them- 
selves in the cause of right and justice, and it is 
to be hoped that the proper feeling of the peo- 
ple will assert itself effectually in the recogni- 
tion and support of this edict of their President. 


. 

The Saturday Half-holiday League, now in 
operation in some of our large cities, should 
thoughtfully and carefully deal with the ques- 
tion before it. While everything is to be said 
in favor, it should be remembered that more 
time is placed at the disposal of people to whom 
it is as new a possession as is sudden wealth to 
the man who all his life has been ground down 
to the very dust by a hard-earned daily pittance. 
In the acquisition of sudden wealth, peculiari- 
ties of disposition are certain to show themselves 
in the manner of its disposal; and it requires 
some little time to attain to a knowledge suffi- 
cient to regulate the use of such good-fortune. 
Just so is it with extra time for the mass of our 
workers, many of whom have never known what 
it meant to have a half hour in which to do as 
they pleased, and it is therefore very necessary 
that aid should be extended to them by those 
who, by their superior experience, are capable 
of giving timely hints and actual help. For 
many of our working class know nothing better 
with which to fill their spare moments than 
corner-lounging, liquot saloons, and coarse fun 
calcnlated to brutalize and demoralize all those 
who participate in it. Yet it is almost painful 
to witness the efforts of these very people to 
enjoy themselves. There is a pitiful endeavor 
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to throw some brightness into their sordid lives, 
a crying-out of almost a dead creature for help 
that creates a heart-ache in the observer. Life 
cannot become all work without destroying its 
symmetry, and the race will ascend the ladder 
of time more easily if helped along with a 
laugh and a merry word. Give time, then, to 
the people, but open out to them a new vista of 
things. Let more sunlight into darkened lives, 
and the world will be an infinitely pleasanter 
place in which to live. Take by the hand the 
toiling brother and sister, and give them, not 
only the time to enjoy life, but the means where- 
with to fill that time innocently and pleasantly ; 
the result will repay any such outlay a hundred- 
fold. One other thought comes in place here. 
Just so sure as a human being becomes thor- 
oughly conscious of responsibility, he is a better 
and more reliable citizen. May it not be that 
much of the moral obliquity prevalent is simply 
the outcome of an inability to realize that the 
individual bears any public responsibility. Im- 
press this view of life upon the people, and if 
you can make them to thoroughly comprehend, 
they will hesitate to abuse the privileges they 
feel themselves called upon to help guard. This 
view will be a great safeguard for the proper use 
of the Saturday half-holiday, than which no 
movement of help for the world at large carries 
sa it more fully the sympathies of the “ Ram- 
ler.” 
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3 = sad . . . ° ° 6.00 
a « - . . . . . 6.00 
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pes” From four to eight pages of Butterick’s 
fashion illustrations, with prices of patterns, are 
given ineverynumber. They will be forwarded 
on receipt of price. 

geax~ Additions to clubs can always be made 
at the club-rate. 

pas It is not required that all the members 
of a club be at the same post-office. 

gas Remit by Postal Order, Postal Note, 
Draft, or Registered Letter. Money sent in 
ordinary business letters is at the risk of the 
sender. We do not accept liability for remit- 
tances sent in any way but the above. 
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preceded by Mrs. or Miss, and invariably in the 
same style. No publisher that we know of can 
tell by that address if Mary A. Smith is married 
or not, nor is there a rule that we know of by 
which any one may tell that Mary A. and Mrs. 
John Smith are the same person. 

gas-The demand for specimen copies was 
never so great as now, and it looks like large 
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business for the MaGAazrne in the autumn and 
next season. We have used up all our spare 
copies of current numbers, and are forced to 
send those of back months, in. all cases where 
the cost (twenty cents) is not remitted. Our 
readers may have an opportunity of explaining 
to friends who have sent for specimens why we 
send older copies than the current issues, and 
we hope they will do so. 


There are many materials used in arranging 
the hair which are objectionable, on account of 
their weight, dampness, heat, and unpleasant 
odor. We call attention to the article adver- 
tised in another column, the “ Mikado Hair 
Roll,” made by the Weston & Wells Manufac- 
turing Co., of Philadelphia. It is cool, light, 
and clean, very convenient and durable, being 
made of fine wire. When the hair is thin, the 
use of these rolls will make it appear thick and 
heavy, and certainly it is of great benefit to the 
hair to have it kept dry and clean, and to avoid 
the burden of woolen materials and other annoy- 
ances of the kind. 
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Fieure No. 
1.— LADIES’ 
COSTTME. 

Figure No. 
1.- This illus- 
trates a La- 
dies’ costume. 
The pattern, 
which is Ne. 
1047 and costs 
40 cents, is in 
13 sizes for la- 
dies from 28 to 
46 inches, bust 
measure. 

Dark - green 
satin - finished 
silk and dark- 
green bro- 
caded velvet 
having a eres- 
son = ground 
are combined 
in the cos- 
tume. The 
skirt is un- 
trimmed at 
the edge, and 
is made to 
hang well over 
a long or a 
short _ bustle. 
The draperies 
are very deep 
and full, and 
flare graceful- 
ly at the left 
side over @ 
panel of the 
brocaded © vel- 
vet; and these 
edges of the 
drapery fall ia 
fan-plaits to 
the edge of the 
skirt. Fromthe 
panel to the 
side - back 
seam the back- 
drapery is 
plain, forming 
a sort of 
second panel 
at this side; 
and back of 
this panel the 
drapery is 
lengthened at 
the top and 
draped to be 
very bouffant 
by a cluster of 
backward- 
turning plaits 
under a deep, 
falling loop at 
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Fieure No. 1—LADIES’ 


Prepared expressly for ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE, by THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. [Limited]. 
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COSTUME, 








thé left side, 
and also bv 4 
deep loop and 
a cluster of 
plaiis in the 
rightsideedge. 
Tackings to 
the . skirt se- 
cufé the drap- 
ery _perman- 
ently in place. 
At the right 
side the front 
is raised very 
slightly and 
wrinkled soft- 
ly by plaits 
high up in the 
edge, and the 
outline effect 
of the drapery 
is artistic and 
stylish. 


The basqueis | 


rendered close 
and smooth in 
its adjustment 
by the fashion- 
able number 
of - gracefully 
curved darts 
and seams, 
and is curved 
slightly over 
the hips and 
presents a 
postilion effect 
at the back, 
where a styl- 
ish, plaited ef- 
fect is achiev- 
ed ‘by an un- 
derfolded box- 
plaitat the end 
of the center 
seam and back- 
ward-turn- 
ing plaits . at 


the side-back || 


seams. The 
front is closed 


with button- |} 


holesand small 
fancy buttons, 


and no other 
garniture need | | 


be added. The 
collar is in the 
standing style 
at present so 
fashionable, 
and the finely 
Shaped coat 
sleeves fit 
closely yet 
com fortably. 
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CHILD'S COSTUME. 
No. 1108.—This pattern is 
in 5 sizes for children from 2 
to 6 years of age. Fora child 
of 5 years, itneeds 45¢ yards 
of goods 22 inches wide, or 
214 yards 48 inches wide, 
each with 3¢ yard of velvet 
20 inches wide for the collar, 
etc. Price of pattern, 25cents. 


MISSES’ COSTUME. 
No. 1049.—Fancy dress 


goods were chosen for the 
Front View. construction of the garment 
here pictured, a row of butions on each sleeve forming the only decoration. The pattern is in 8 sizes for 


misses from 8 to 15 years of age, and will be chosen for all kinds of suitings. For a miss of 12 years, 
it requires 12% yards of material 22 inches wide, or 63¢ yards 43 inches wide. Price of pattern, 35 cents, 


TANT AHHt 
LADIES’ > 
WALKING 
SKIRT. 
No. 1040.— 
This pattern is 
in 9 sizes for 
ladies from 20 
to 36 inches, 
waist measure. 
To make the 
garment of one 
material for a 
lady of medi- 
um size, will 
require 1214 
yerds 22 inches 
wide, or 534 
yards 48 inches 
wide. To make 
the skirt as 
shown, needs 
114g yards of 
plain and A. 
yard of stri 
goods 22 inch- 
es wide, with 
18 yard of 
ped fabric 
22 inches wide 
extra for facing. 
Price of pat- 
tern, 35 cents. 
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Left Side-Back View, 
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LADIES’ COLLAR GIRLS’ CAP. 
AND LAPELS. No. 1078,—This pat- 
No. 1070.—This pat- tern is in 7 sizes for 
tern is in one size, and_ girls from 3 to 9 years 
for a collar and lapels old. Foragirl of 8 years, 
like it, needs 3g yardof it needs 44 yard of plain 
goods 22 inches wide, material 22 inches wide, 
or 14 yard either 48 and 5 yard of striped 
or 54 inches wide, goodsin thesame width 
Price of pattern, 5 cts. for facing. Price, 10 cts. 


CHILD'S DRESS. CHILD'S COAT. 

No. 1079.—This pattern is in 5 sizes for children No. 1083.—This pattern is in 6 sizes for children 
from 2 to 6 years of age. Fora child of 5 years,it from ] to 6 years of age. To make the garment for 
requires 34¢ yards of goods 22 inches wide, or 24g a child of 5 years, will require 34¢ yards of mate- 
yards 36 inches wide, with 3¢ yard of Silesia 36in- rial 22 inches wide, or 27% yards 27 inches wide, or 
ches wide for the front and back, and 1g yard of 15 yard 48 inches wide, each with 3¢ yard of silk 
velvet 20 ins. wide for the collar, etc. Price, 20 cts. 20 inches wide for the hood lining. Price, 20 cents. 


LADIES’ f 
LONG COAT, 
WITH RE- 
MOVABLE 
CAPE. 

No. 1062.— 
A stylish va- 
riety of plaid 
cloth was se- 
lected for mak- 
ing the coat 
here represent- 
ed, and ma- 
chine-stitch- 
ing, buttons 
and a slide 
form the decor- 
ations. The 
pattern is in 10 
sizes for ladies 
from 28 to 46 
inches, bust 
measure. The 
cape may be of 
fur, Astrakhan, 
plush or velvet, 
if an ~- entire 
cloth garment 
be not desired. 
For a lady of 
medium size, it 
requires 10 
yards of mate- 
rial 22 inches 
wide, or 434 
yards 48 inches 
wide. If goods 
54 inches wide 
be selected, 
then 4 yards 
will be found 
sufficient.¢ 
Price of pat- 
tern, 40 cents. 
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MISSES’ BASQUE. 

No. 1085.—Fancy dress goods, velvet and silk 
are united in this basque, with velvet, a slide and 
silk cord for trimming. The pattern is in 8 sizes 
for misses from 8 to 15 years of age. To make 
the garment for a miss of 12 years, will require 
25¢ yards 22 inches wide, or 11g yard 48 inches 
wide, each with 1¢ yard of velvet 20 inches wide 
for the collar, etc., r) yard of silk 20 inches wide 
yard of Silesia 36 inches 


for the vest, and 44 
wide for the vest lining. Price of pattern, 25 cents. 





1091 
Back View. 
BOYS’ OVERCOAT, 
FOR WINTER 
SPORTS. 

No. 1091.—This pat- 
tern is in 6 sizes for boys 
from 5 to 10 years of age. 
Of one material for a boy 
of 7 years, it needs 314 
yards 27 inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 25 cents. 
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Figure No. 2.—GIRLS’ COSTUME. 

Fievre No. 2.—This illustrates Girls’ costume 
No. 1088. The mode is here developed in a com- 
bination of silk, velvet and cashmere. The paitern 
is in 8 sizes for girls from 5 to 12 years of age. 
Of one material, for a girl of 8 years, it needs 73g 
yards of goods 22 inches wide, or 31g yards 48 
inches wide, with 5g yard of Silesia 36 inches 


wide for the front. Price of pattern, 30 cents. 








1107 
Back View. 
BOYS’ OVERCOAT, 
FOR WINTER 
SPORTS. 
No. 1107.—This _pal- 
tern is in 7 sizes for boys 
from 9 to 15 years of age. 
For a boy of 11 years, it 
needs 35g yards of ma- 
terial 27 inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 30 cents. 

















t# The Publishers of the HOME MAGAZINE will 
any of the foregoing Patterns post-paid, on receipt of price..43 | 
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